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ILLIBERAL LIBERALISM. 


I am no great admirer of Parliamentary eloquence, and seldom 
spend much time on those columns of the newspapers in which it is 
reported. But [ always read with deep interest what Lord Rose- 
bery says to the House of Lords. I remember the late Lord 
Selborne expressing to me the opinion, that his was by far the 
cleverest speech addressed to that august assembly, in the debate on 
the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s last Home Rule Bill. It 
appears to me that his speech on the Address is not inferior in 
cleverness to his discourse on that great historic occasion; and 
that it is even more significant. I shall have occasion in the course 
of this article to refer to it from time to time. I begin by citing a 
few words from it, which will serve as the text for what I am about 
to say: “ Of the 5,000,000 votes cast [at the last General Election ], 
you [ that is the present Administration] got a majority of 103,000.” 
The figures are indisputable. What lesson may we draw from them? 
One lesson assuredly is that Governments in this country are made, 
and are unmade, by what I may call the odd man. ‘The great 
majority of electors vote steadily, throughout their lives, for the 
political party to which they belong. A veteran member of the 
House of Commons once remarked that he had heard many speeches 
within those walls which had changed his opinions, but never a one 
which had changed his vote. The vast majority of electors resemble 
this old Parliamentary hand in straightness of voting. And in 
recording their suffrages they enjoy the peace of mind not, I sup- 
pose, always vouchsated to him, of those— 
‘* Unfettered by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakcs.” 

For arguments do not change fheir political opinions, The nebu- 
lous notions which have drifted into their minds —God knows 
are held by them with a tenacity proof agaiust all logic 
and, indeed, against most rhetoric. But there is a small number of 
voters whose opinions are not of this stereotyped kind. They ure 
swayed, from time to time, by arguments, good or bad, which 
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specially come home to them. And they vote accordingly. It is to 
these odd men that the appeal is really made when a General Elec- 
tion takes place. Upon their votes the issue of a General Election 
depends. 

It was these odd men—200,000 of them—who in 1892 put the 
Gladstonian party into power. And the question arises why they 
have now given a verdict which puts that party out of power for, as 
is generally supposed, a term of at least six years. The reason 
clearly is that they are dissatisfied with that party. What is the 
cause of their dissatisfaction? There seems to be a consensus of 
opinion that its cause is to be found in what is commonly called The 
Newcastle Programme, or, as Lord Rosebery expresses it, in his 
speech lying before me, ‘that long list of reforms which I found 
adopted by the Liberal leaders in 1891,” and which he himself, as he 
goes on to say, “never greatly believed in.’”’? The odd men appear 
to be of Lord Rosebery’s opinion. Like him, upon consideration, 
they do not greatly believe in the so-called ‘ reforms’ of The New- 
castle Programme; and they have testified their scepticism by 
withdrawing their support from the party led by him, which 
adopted it. They have discovered, apparently, that the policy 
adopted by the politicians on whom they had conferred office as 
Liberals, is not Liberal at all, but Illiberal. This, as it seems 
to me, is what their verdict amounts to. Is it a true verdict ? 

Let us consider the matter a little in the light of first principles, 
the only way of arriving at a rational conclusion about it. The 
Liberal party has always been understood to be the party uphold- 
ing “ the good old cause,” as earlier generations delighted to call it ; 


the cause of civil and religious liberty. But what does liberty 
mean? Cicero accounted liberty to be the power of living as you 
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please. ‘ Quid est libertas nisi potestas vivendi ut velis?”’ Spinoza 
judged the liberty which he regarded as the end of the state, to 
reside in this, “that men may develop in security, body and soul, 
and make free use of their reason.” ‘Over his own mind and 
body the individual is sovereign,” is a dictum in which John Stuart 
Mill expresses a somewhat similar view. And Mr. Herbert Spencer 
defines “real freedom” as consisting in “the ability of each to 
carry on his own life without hindrance from others, so long as he 
does not hinder them.” It is not my intention to compare or to 
criticise the dicta of these writers representing very different schools 
of thought. The net result of them is that we may consider indi- 
vidual liberty as residing in the power of each man to be fully him- 
self; to develop his personality in the exercise, both in his public 
und private life, of all the independence which he can possibly 
enjoy, so long as he does not prejudice the independence of others, 
or the just claims of the socialorganism. How far does the policy 
forced (as we are now told) upon the Gladstonian party by its wire- 
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pullers, in 1891, and adopted by its leaders, accord with this concep- 
tion of liberty ? 

It will suffice, for our present purpose, to discuss briefly four 
principal items of The Newcastle Programme. And, first, let us take 
what we may consider the corner stone, elect, precious, whereon that 
wordy edifice is based; the shibboleth of ‘‘ One man, one vote.” The 
meaning of this formula is that the voters should be politically equal ; 
that they should be equivalent in the public order; that, as the phrase 
is, every man should count for one, and no man for more than one. 
And its outcome is, in practice, the unchecked sway of the numerical 
majority of adult males. (We may, for our present argument, put 
aside the question of women’s suffrage.) According to M. Arthur 
Desjardins, the very essence of what passes current as Democracy 
is, that “the will of the greater number shall prevail, even if in 
error, over the will of the most intelligent of minorities.’ No 
doubt this is the doctrine of those who call themselves ‘ Advanced 
Liberals.”? But is it possible to imagine anything less liberal ? 
According to the hackneyed line of Milton, true liberty always 
dwells with right reason. But would any sane man go to the 
numerical majority, in any country, in quest of right reason? Who 
can deny the truth of that description of the masses which the 
great poet puts into the mouth of incarnate Deity ? 


‘© A herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and, well weighed, scarce worth the praise? 
They praise and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other. 
And what delight to be by such extolled, 
To live upon their tongue, and be their talk ? 
Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise ; 
His lot who dares be singularly good.” 


But if Milton is held to be out of date, let us hear John Stuart 
Mill, whose title to be heard as the most philosophic exponent of 
Liberal principles that has adorned our age and country, will not, 
I suppose, be questioned. In his Principles of Political Economy he 
points out, “the extreme unfitness of mankind in general, and of 
the labouring classes in particular, for any order of things that 
would make any considerable demand upon their intellect and 
virtue.’ And in his Sudbjection of Woman he invites us to ‘ con- 
sider how large is the number of men, in any country, that are 
little better than brutes.’ Reason the endowment of the majority ! 
No. Schiller spoke the exact truth when he said that the majority 
is irrational: ‘“‘ Mehrheit ist der Unsinn.” Such is the true account 
—to employ Mill’s words again—of “ that falsely called Democracy 

1) See his very able article, ‘‘ Le Droit des Gens et la Loi de Lynch aux Etats- 
Unis,”’ in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 15th May, 1871. It must not be supposed that 
this eminent publicist is an admirer of such Democracy. 
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which is merely the exclusive rule of the operative classes.” I am 
quoting from his work On Representative Government. And, indeed, 


that invaluable treatise—richer in political wisdom, as it seems to 
me, than any book given to the world since the days of Burke—is 
from first to last a protest against this fulse democracy, and against 
the equal voting on which it is based, as “ in principle wrong.” The 
Liberal principle is not “ Every man to count for one, and no man 
for more than one.” No: it is ‘‘ Every man to count for one, and 
some men for more than one; as many more as they are really 
worth.” It is not numerical, but dynamical. It is that a man’s influ- 
ence, direct and indirect, in the social organism, should be in pro- 
portion to his true importance therein. To curtail that influence by 
an unnatural and enforced equality, is an infringement of his rights, 
that is, of his liberty. For his liberty consists in the enjoyment of 
his rights—of those rights which attach to him as a person, which 
are the expressions, the manifestations of his personality, and which 
it is tyranny to restrain so long as they do not conflict with 
the like rights of others, and with the just claims of the social 
organism. 

Carlyle, in his Shooting Niagara, describes this notion of equal 
voting—‘ One man one vote ’-—as “one of those delusions which 
sometimes seize upon whole communities of men 





no basis in the 





notion they have formed, yet everybody adopting it, everybody finding 
the whole world agrecing with hii in i‘, and accepting it as an axiom 
of Euclid.” I think that is the exact account of it. I may observe 
in passing that the delusion originated not more than a century 
ago. It was never heard of before the time of Rousseau. The 
unit of his political speculations is an abstract man, sovereign, 
equal to any other man, «ud so entitled, by natural right, to an equal 
share of political power with all other men. The practical issue is 
in the doctrine of the collective despotism of the numerical majority. 
It would be curious und interesting to trace, did the occasion permit, 
how this doctrine hus gradually made way in England, until it is 
generally allowed, not by one political party, but by all) But my 
object here is to point out that it is in no sense a Liberal doctrine. 
That egalitarian Jacobinism, whereof it is the quintessence, is not, us 
is often supposed, an exaggeration of liberty. No: if is the nega- 
tion of liberty, which is rooted and grounded in inequality. Collec- 
tive despotism is as much an infringement of my rights, of my 
freedom, as individual despotism. And of the two kinds of des- 
potism it is by far the worse. The voice of reason, of religion, of 
remorse, may make itself heard by the single tyrant. The many- 
headed tyrant is always deaf to it. 

Let us go on to another of the items of The Newcastle Programme 
—what is called Home Rule. The term is both inept and evasive. 
It seems to be a clumsy adaptation of the familiar and wholesome 
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dictum that “a man should be master in his own home” ; but it 
means one thing for Irish ears and another for British. To Irish 
ears it means Trish autonomy, “the destruction of the last link which 
keeps Ireland bound to England.’? It is intended to convey to 
British ears the meaning, that Irishmen should manage Irish local 
affairs, a position to which, if the general interests of the Empire are 
duly safeguarded, no reasonable man can object. But if we inquire 
who are the Irishmen that were to manage Irish affairs under the 
scheme which Mr. Gladstone drove through the House of Commons, 
by means of which the less that is said, the better for his reputation, 
we find that they are not the inhabitants of Ireland as an organic 
whole, but the poorest, the most ignorant, and the most disloyal of 
those inhabitants, who form, accidentally, the numerical majority. 
And if we inquire further, what affairs these people were to manage, 
we find that not merely Irish but Imperial interests were to be 
subjected to their control. Ireland would have been abandoned to 
them. The minority, consisting of one-third of the population, and 
including a vast preponderance of the wealth, the culture, the indus- 
trial energy, and almost all the loyalty of the country, would have 
been brought into abject slavery to them—for I suppose that no one, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Gladstone himself, believed that 
his paper safeguards were worth the paper they were printed on; a 
slavery from which there would have been no escape save by armed 
resistance, at the risk, as Mr. Morley once put it, of “a squalid and 
reduced version of the Thirty Years’ War.” And in the Imperial 
Parliament they would still have held the balance of power; they 
would still have been in a position to say to Mr, Gladstone and his 
followers, in his own emphatic words, “ Unless you do this, and 
unless you do that, we will turn you out to-morrow.” It passes my 
wit to understand how such a project of legislation could have been 
brought forward by a party professing to be the champion of civil 
and religious liberty. Well may we say with the dying Madame 
Roland, “‘O Liberty, what things are done in thy name!” 

And surely we must say the like respecting another of the New- 
castle shibboleths, to which the recent defeat of Mr. Gladstone's 


(1) I make this statement on the authority of the late Mr. Parnell, who knew what he 
was talking about, and who, whatever his faults, possessed the not inconsiderable virtues 
of courage and honesty. In his speech at Cincinnati, on February 23, 1880, he is 
reported by the Jrish World to have said, ‘‘ None of us, whether we are in England or 
Ireland, or wherever we may be, will be satisfied until we have destroyed the last link 
which keeps Ireland bound to England.”? And similarly, in his speech at Mayo on the 
oth of November, 1885, he is reported by United Ireland to have said, ‘* Speaking for 
myself, and I believe for the Irish people, and for all my colleagues in Parliament, I 
have to declare that we will never accept, either expressly or impliedly, any thing but the 
full and complete right to arrange our affairs, to make our land a nation, to secure for 
her, free from outside control, the right to direct her own course among the peoples of 
the world.’’ It may be noted that on the 16th of last September the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors of Dublin passed a resolution declaring their adherence to 
Mr. Parnell’s ‘principles and policy.”’ 
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party is, I suppose, chiefly due. What is termed the Local Veto is 
an offshoot from the same root of bitterness—the doctrine of the 
absolute power of majorities told by the head. It simply amounts to 
this, that if the greater number of the inhabitants of a district sv 
choose, they should be able to forbid the sale of intoxicating liquors 
therein, and to enforce teetotalism upon all who are not rich enough 
to keep a supply of alcoholic drinks in their own houses. It is difli- 
cult to imagine any more flagrant violation of the most elementary 
liberties of the subject. If it were attempted by an autocratic ruler 
—the Sultan of Turkey or the Czar of Russia, for example—ail the 
world would recognise this. Dut how does tyranny lose its tyran- 
nousness because it is perpetrated, not by one man, but by a number 
of men? The defence of it put forward by its most zealous advocates, 
as given by Mill in his work Ox Liberty, is that the traffic in strong 
drink interferes with a man’s social rights; that it destroys his 
primary right of security, by constantly creating and stimulating 
social disorder ; that it invades his right of equality * by deriving a 
profit from the creation of a misery which he is taxed to support ; 
that it impedes his right to free moral and intellectual development 
by surrounding his path with dangers, and by weekening and 
demoralising society, from which he is entitled to claim mutual aid 
and intercourse. Upon which Mili admirably observes, ‘A theory 
of social rights, the like of which, probably, never before found its 
way into distinct language, being nothing short of this—that it is 
the absolute social right of every individual that every other indi- 
vidual shall act in every respect as he ought; that whosoever fails 
thereof, in the smallest particular, violates my social right, and 
entitles me to demand from the Legislature the removal of the griev- 
ance. So monstrous a principle,’ Mill justly adds, “is far more 
dangerous than any single interference with liberty; there is no 
violation of liberty which it would not justify.” According to 
Rivarol, the Jacobins of his day held liberty to reside in their power 
to restrict the liberties of others. That, as it appears to me, is pre- 
cisely the conception of it entertained by the zealots of ‘ Local 
Option.” 

A not less striking specimen of what Burke called a “ Liberalism 
that is not Liberal,” is supplied by the proposal for the disestablish- 
ment and plunder of the Established Church in Wales. We are told 
by the advocates of that proposal that the existence of an Established 
Church is opposed to “the principle of religious equality” ; and that 
this opposition is especially flagrant in Wales, where the numerical 
majority of the inhabitants are Nonconformist. I have never been 
able to obtain a definition of ‘‘the principle of religious equality.” 
I do not think I am wrong in regarding it as a euphemism for the 


(1) I give this as I find it, but I confess I do not know what it means. 
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jealousy with which the more vulgar section of the ministers of Pro- 
testant Nonconformity view the social and intellectual superiority of 
the Anglican clergy. But I fail to see how that social and intel- 
lectual superiority is an infringement of liberty. The question of 
the Established Church is an eminently practical one, and should be 
viewed, not in the moonshine of a priori theories, but in the daylight 
of actual facts. The Kstablished Church belongs to an order of 
things which is the outcome of English history, and into which we 
have been born. It is part of that prescriptive constitution which, 
to use the words of Burke, has grown out of “the peculiar cireum- 
stances, occasions, tempers, dispositions, and moral, civil, and social 
habitudes of the people.” The point for a Liberal to consider is not 
whether, if he were writing a treatise De Republica, or excogitat- 
ing a brand new public order, he would make provision for such an 
institution, but whether the institution, as it exists and works, is 
noxious to the cause which he upholds. I do not believe any man 
can honestly declare that civil or religious liberty in this country 
suffers from the Established Church. Nay, I do not believe that any 
mind not blinded by religious or—what is quite as common a cause 
of intellectual cecity—irreligious fanaticism, can fail to discern the 
vast amount of gocd effected by the Anglican Establishment as a 
liberalising agency; as an instrument of charity, of moral and religi- 
ous culture, of the idealising of life. And unquestionably all this is 
achieved without the smallest infringement of individual freedom. 
No mun is obliged to profess the doctrines of the Church of England, 
or to attend its services, or to subscribe one penny towards its sup- 
port. To which I may add that no religious communion so pecu- 
liarly liberal as the Anglican Establishment has ever existed among 
men, or is likely ever to exist. Can Liberalism be carried further 
than in a Church wherein Dr. King, the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Dr. Ryle, the Bishop of Liverpool, Dean Paget of Christ Church, and 
Dean Fremantle of Ripon, Canon Fleming of York, and Canon New- 
bolt of St. Paul’s dwell together in unity, effectively maintained by 
the Act of Uniformity ? Dr. Arnold points out in his Inaugural 
Lecture at Oxford, that the bond of the Anglican Clergy consists 
“in a common object and a common practice, rather than in a com- 
mon belief ”’; that “their end is good rather than truth.”” On the 
other hand, Protestant Nonconformity has ever issued in theolo- 
gical thraldom. Despotic dogmatism is the very note of the “ Dis- 
sidence of Dissent.” Surely Liberals who have thoughtlessly 
committed themselves to an attack upon the Church of England in 
order to secure the venal votes of Chadband and Stiggins, might well 
make an examination of conscience on this matter. 

It appears to me, then, that the odd men with whom it lies to 
determine the issue of General Elections, were well warranted in 
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declining to renew their confidence in the late Government. They 
had put Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues into office as upholders of 
Liberal principles. The measures brought forward by Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues—the four upon which I have briefly com- 
mented are the chief of them and are fair specimens of the rest— 
were in no sense, Liberal. They were arbitrary in the worst signifi- 
cation of the word: sacrifices of the immunities and prerogatives of 
individual freedom at the altar of a fouler idol than that which 
Nebuchadnezzar the king set up: the monstrous fetish of a nume- 
rical majority. But the truth is that the late Government mani- 
fested an indifference to all principles which, so far as I know—I] 
am about to say a strong thing 





has not been exhibited by any 
Government, in any country, during the present century. Lord 
Salisbury, shortly before the recent General Election, replied curtly 
und congruously to inquiries about his policy, that dissolution was 
his policy. The policy of the late Government may be summed up 
in the one word office. And to retain office it carried the art of 
majority-mongering to a length which certainly has never been 
surpassed, and which, we may hope and believe, will hereafter never 
be equalled. I suppose it was this which led the Duke of Argyll to 
stigmatise its conduct as infamous. Lord Rosebery, I observe, 
apparently resented the epithet and attributed it to the Duke’s taste 
for strong expletives. I do not propose to discuss, here, the ques- 
tion of its propriety. Those of the members of the late Administra- 
tion whom I have the privilege of personally knowing, are, in their 
private capacity, men of the nicest honour. And I do not doubt 
that such is the true account of them all. But, unfortunately, the 
notion is widely prevalent that one standard of honour exists for 
public life, and another for private; that a Government may, without 
stain, pursue a course of conduct, which in any one of its members 
would be held to violate common honesty. What would be thought 
of anyone who, in the daily intercourse of life, went about asserting 
opinions, professing beliefs, encouraging aspirations, which he did 
not really entertain? Surely the judgment of all men upon him 
would be that utter reprobation expressed long ago by Homer :— 
€xOpos yap phot KELVOS OMS ’"Aidao minor, 
Os x’ €repov pev Kev'On evi hpeoiv, dAdo 6€ cizr, 

Yet that is precisely the conduct of the late Administration. To 
buy, at any price, the support of the jarring and discordant factions to 
which they had to look for their majority, was their one consistent 
line of policy. They did not disdain to pander to “the tyrannical 
and inquisitorial dunsery ” of any contemptible set of faddists with 
votes to sell. I need not dwell upon what is too familiar to all my 
readers. But I must add that this is not the full measure of the 
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offence of the late Government against the elementary moralities 
applicable, I maintain, to public as to private life. 


‘No discourse of reason, 
No fear of bad success in a bad cause,” 


withheld them from the additional dishonesty of submitting to the 
Legislature projects meant not to pass, but, if possible, to win, 
under false pretences, a few votes in the General Election. 

Sweet will be the uses of adversity to the Liberal party, if it leads 
them to recognise, in the chastisement which has now fallen upon 
them, the righteous retribution of their apostacy from Liberal prin- 
ciples; if it leads them back to the old ways which they pursued 
from the great deliverance of 1688, until their leadership fell into 
the hands of Mr. Gladstone. Yes, “‘stare super antiquas vias” is 
the best counsel which can be given them in this hour of disgrace 
und disaster. It was in following those ways that they built up— 
for the work was chiefly theirs—the magnificent edifice of British 
freedom and of British empire. Only by returning to those ways 
can they aid in preserving it, in consolidating it, ih extending it: 
a task of beneficent glory worthy of any labour, of any sacrifices. 
I own that I do not entertain that unbounded admiration for our 
system of party government professed by many who are wont to 
regard it, with no sort of reason, as essential to the working of 
constitutional institutions. An accident in this country, and a 
plagiarism in others, it does not seem to me the highest of ideals in 
the public order. It appears to me that as the spirit of party pre- 
dominates, the idea of country declines. And are there not signs as 
plain as painful of the decline of that idea among ourselves? Public 
interests are too generally ousted by private. For one his real 
country is the Stock Exchange; for another, his club; for a third, 
his manufactory ; for a fourth, his shop. Mr. Chamberlain, in a 
very suggestive speech, delivered at Oxford on the 7th cf May, 
1890, claimed for the party system the merit of “securing an ex- 
haustive criticism, an examination into all new measures, of afford- 
ing a stimulus, and even a healthy stimulus, to individual ambition, 
and to the ingenuity of rival politicians.” But he went on toadmit 
—and the admission is most significant—that “ when great national 
interests are at stake, when the safety of the commonwealth is 
involved, this system breaks down.’’ Prince von Bismarck, some 
years ago, declared the system to be ‘‘a folly of which Europe would 
tire before half a century had elapsed.” It is possible, however, 
that ere then the Liberal party may again be called upon to sway 
the rod of empire in this country. And we must hope that before 
that event occurs theywill have purged out the Jacobinism, the Illiberal 
Liberalism, which has leavened all their recent policy. It is cheer- 
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ing to find in Lord Rosebery’s speech grounds for believing that this 
hope may be reasonably entertained. It can hardly be that the 
statesman whose Life o7' Pitt displays such political insight, should 
not appreciate at their true value the flatulent sophisms, the foolish 
shibboleths, the fanatic superstitions which appear to be the stock- 
in-trade of most of his followers. And I suppose we may take him 
to have spoken with authority, when he told the House of Lords 
that “in future there will be no variation from Liberal principles.’ 
I will venture to indicate four measures much more in accordance 
with those principles, as it seems to me, than the four items of The 
Newcastle Programme which we have just considered. 

The first is the strengthening of the Upper House as a fortress 
against the tyranny or imbccility of the elective Chamber. The 
primary question with regard to representative institutions is—W hat 
do they represent ? Our House of Commons represents chiefly mere 
numbers, the element of least importance in the national life. And 
that would still be the true account of it even if our electoral 
machinery received all the improvements so cogently advocated by 
Mill. This, indeed, he candidly confessed. ‘Those whose opinicns 
go by the name of public opinion,” he remarks, “are always a 
mass, that is to say, collective mediocrity. . . . Their thinking is 
done for them by men much like themselves, addressing them, or 
speaking in their name, on the spur of the moment, or through the 
newspapers. Ido not assert that anything better is compatible, as 
a general rule, with the present low state of the human mind. But 
that does not hinder the government of mediocrity from being 
mediocre government. No government by a democracy or a 
numerous aristocracy, either in its political acts or in the opinions, 
qualities, and tone of mind which it fosters, ever did or could rise 
above mediocrity, except in so far as the Sovereign Many have let 
themselves be guided (which in their best times they always have 
done) by the counsels and influence of a more highly gifted One or 
Few.” So Mill in his essay On Liberty. And in his Representative 
Government he insists that a Second Chamber should be “ composed 
of elements ” which “ would incline it to oppose itself to the class 
interests of the majority, and qualify it to raise its voice with 
authority against their errors and weaknesses.” In order to possess 
that authority, it should specially represent those factors in the 
national life which will never be adequately represented in a 
chamber due to the accident of popular election. It should repre- 
sent the historical traditions, the culture, the wealth, the mature 
wisdom, the independent judgment, the imperial instincts of a 
nation. Iam not inclined to deny that the House of Lords, even 
as at present constituted, discharges this function fairly weil. I 
think that if we impartially survey the history of this country from 
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1688—not to go farther back—until now, we shall find that the 
House of Lords has, upon the whole, faithfully fulfilled what 
Mr. Lecky calls its “revising, judicial, and moderating office.” 
But, on the other hand, if we regard the spirit of the age and the 
actual conditions of public life, it would seem to be obvious that 
the House of Lords, as it exists, however great its claims upon our 
respect, is constituted upon too narrow a basis. Lord Rosebery, in 
his speech which I have before me as I write, reminded the peers 
that Burke pointed out, a century ago, “the fatal weakness of the 
House of Lords as it now stands.” And I take Mr. Bryce to be 
well warranted when, in his book on the American Commonwealth, 
he tells us, ‘‘In England, during many years, thinking men of both 
parties have been convinced that something ought to be done to 
reconstruct the Upper Chamber.” As to what that ‘something ” 
should be, thinking men naturally differ. But the difference is 
rather in detail than in general conception. There seems, at all 
events, to be a well-nigh universal consent among students of 
political science—-not a very numerous class indeed—that while the 
principle of heredity, the value of which is beyond question, should 
be maintained and safeguarded, the principle of selection should be 
allowed freer scope. My own views on the subject were submitted to 
the readers of this Review some two years ago.’ I do not propose to 
repeat now the arguments which I then employed. But I will 
recall the conclusions to which I was led. They were these: that a 
Ilouse of Lords, reconstituted on some such lines as those which I 
indicated, would be lifted above the vulgar range of party politics, 
and would be the most powerful senate in the world; that it would 
represent all those higher elements of the national life, which are 
already so much weakened in the Heuse of Commons, and which 
must inevitably become weaker; that it would express “the judg- 
ment as contrasted with the emotion of the nation ”; that it would 
bring to the service of the country “those better qualifications for 
legislation than a fluent tongue, and the faculty of getting elected 
by a constituency, which exist and may be found if sought for ” ; 
that it would assert the force of reason against the force of numbers ; 
that it would restore and preserve to us, as perhaps nothing else 
can, the reality of self-government. If I am at all right in these 
conclusions, the reform of the House of Lords ought to take a fore- 
most place in the programme of the party which claims specially 
to represent the cause of civil and religious liberty ; and it is satis- 
factory to remember that the leader of this party has long been an 
earnest advocate of such reform, and that in his latest speech to the 
peers he dweit forcibly on its necessity. 

Again. It seems difficult to understand that any serious publicist— 


(1) Viz., in December, 1893, in an article entitled ‘‘ Self-Government,”’ 
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I was about to write politician, but the word is so degraded that 
I never willingly employ it—it is difficult, I say, to imagine how 
any serious publicist, however much he may dislike either, or both, 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule schemes, can doubt the urgent neces- 
sity of a large measure of local self-government. Here, again, 


the true principle has been enunciated with equal terseness and 
force by Mill in his Representative Government. ‘The Parliament of 
a nation ought to have as little as possible to do with local affairs 
[because] it is but a small quantity of the public business of a 
country which can be well done, or safely attempted, by the central 
authorities.” But this is not the only argument against the manage- 
ment of local affairs by the Imperial Legislation. Another, and per- 
haps a weightier is that it impairs those habits of independence of 
thought, of self-reliance, of self-control in a people, which are alike the 
chief factors and the chief guarantees of civil and religious liberty. 
Assuredly the party traditionally associated with the cause of that 
liberty, should contend earnestly for the devolution, in amplest 
measure, of local business to local assemblies. The necessity for 
such devolution is the truth hidden under the scheme of revolution 
mendaciously presented to us as Home Rule. Lord Salisbury, in 
the debate on the Address, was probably right in finding in Lord 
tosebery’s speech ‘a not indistinct indication that he wished to 
shake off that encumbrance.” And Lord Rosebery assuredly enun- 
ciated a sound Liberal doctrine when he told the House “Self-govern- 
ment [should be] extended, not merely to Ireland, but possibly to 
Scotland as well, and I would not even limit the devolution to those 
two countries.” Why should any one so limit it? Self-govern- 
ment, the government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, is the highest of political ideals, provided we understand by 
‘the people,” not a numerical majority, but an organic whole. “I 
see as little of policy, or utility, as there is of right,” Burke observed, 
‘in laying down the principle that a majority of men told by the 
head are to be considered as the people. ‘There is in nature a prin- 
ciple which, for their own benefit, postpones not the interest, but 
the judgment of those who are numero plures to those who are virtute 
et honore majores.” 

Another matter in which the Liberal party might surely be 
expected to tuke the deepest interest is the maintenance of our 
national defences in a high state of efficiency. This country is 
unquestionably what Lord Tennyson has called her in his splendid 
verse, the “‘isle altar” of freedom. Yes, and not only its sanctuary, 
but its seminary too. Were England to fall from her high estate, 
to lose her pre-eminence among the nations of the world, to sink to 
the rank of a second-rate power, not only would our own liberty be 
grievously impaired, but the cause of liberty throughout the world 
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would receive a deadly wound. In approaching this question it is 
essentially necessary to clear one’s mind of that sickly sentimentality, 
that optimistic cant of ‘‘ humanitarianism,” as it is called, which is 
so unpleasant a sign of the times. ‘ War and hate” have not 
retired from the world to make room for “ fruitful strifes and rivalries 
of peace.” The struggle for existence is still the law for men, and 
for nations of men. Yes, and will continue to be so for generations 
far beyond those of which we need take account. Human nature 
may be transformed in an indefinitely remote future. So may 
leonine nature. But in this epoch of the world wherein we have to 
live and act, if the lion lies down at all with the lamb, it is, as 
Sydney Smith said, with the lamb in his stomach. And if men 
forsake the use of swords and spears, it assuredly is not to convert 
them into plough-shares and pruning-hooks, but to substitute rifled 
cannon for those antique instruments of slaughter, now found inef- 
fectively murderous. Surely, never was the aspect of Europe so 
threatening as it is at the present hour. Standing armies of a vast- 
ness hitherto uudreamed of confront one another. The frontiers of 
every country are embattled. Railways are converted into military 
roads. The physical sciences are ransacked for engines of carnage. 
The whole Continent is an immense parade-ground, destined—who 
can say how soon ?>—to become a vast battle-field. At such a time, 
who but a fool or a scoundrel would promise security to this country, 
so obnoxious to the jealousy, so attractive to the cupidity of her 
neighbours, save on the condition that she can vindicate it by arms ? 
But I have never talked with any expert, British or foreign, who 
did not express the most unqualified scepticism, scornful or sorrowful, 
according to his mood, regarding our military resources as things 
are. Granted—and the concession is perilously large—that our 
tirst line of defence, our navy, is fairly efficient, yet surely it is 
utter madness to trust to that line of defence alone. As to our army, 
I may be permitted to quote here what I wrote on that subject three 
years ago, the accuracy of which was generally admitted, and which 
is as true now as it was then :— 


‘‘The British army! What an army itis! For the most part rakings from 
the gutters of our great cities, miserable alike in physique and in morale: ‘a 
number of shadows to fill up the muster book.’ Or, rather, no¢ to fill it up, for, 
as we all know, infantry regiments turn out four or five hundred strong, 
when they ought to turn out a thousand; and cavalry regiments scrape to- 
gether two or three hundred sabres out of six hundred. Such are the representa- 
tives of the warriors who fought at Crécy and Agincourt, at Blenheim and 
Waterloo, in the Punjab and the Crimea. And the equipment provided for them 
is worthy of them: Shoddy clothes, rotten leather, bayonets that bend, swords 
that break, to say nothing of guns that burst. I put it to any candid man: Is 
there any more disgraceful spectacle under the sun than the British army, as it 
actually exists: so miserably inefficient and so miraculously costly! Perhaps 
there 7s just one more disgraceful spectacle: and that is exhibited, once a year, 
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in the House of Commons, when a prim official gentleman—in private life, no 
doubt, most sensitive to the obligations of veracity—rises to emit the stale old 
lies with which his subordinates have crammed him, and to prove that all is for 
the best in the best of possible War Offices. Surely it is time that we should 


make an end of all this, if it is not to make an end of England. Surely itis time 
that the obligation of every adult man to serve his country in arms should be 
recognised and enforced. ‘ But this would be incompatible with the commercial 
spirit of the country.’ That is precisely one of its greatest recommendations. 
Few heavier curses can fall upon any country than the unchecked predominance 
of the commercial spirit. Legibly enough is it written in the world’s annals: 
‘What has tamed 
Great nations; how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers.’ 

Nothing would do so much to revive the drooping spirit of British nationality 
as universal military service. And, assuredly, if England is to hold her place 
among the armed nations of the world, come it must, sooner or later. 
Whether anything short of a great disaster to the country will bring it, may 
well be doubted. The case of the Volunteers offers too good warrant for such 
dubiety. Here is admirable material which, in the judgment of the most 
competent authorities, might, with proper military guidance and equipment, 
be made an effective instrument of national defence. But no ministry, no 
minister, has ventured to jeopardise place at the call of patriotism, by 
proposing, or even by candidly confessing, the expenditure necessary to 
convert the auxiliary forces from a delusion and a means of national weakness, 
into a reality and an element of national strength.” ! 

The War Office is an Augean stable, the cleansing of which would 
take Hercules himself all his time. No more admirable subject for 
reform is well conceivable. Here is an opportunity for the Liberal 
Party to prove itself worthy of its old historic traditions, and to 
accomplish a work of incalculable service to British freedom and to 
British empire. 

There is yet another question which assuredly the Liberal Party, 
if it is to revert to its ancient and august traditions, should take up 
with the invincible determination not to allow it to drop until a 
satisfactory solution is found. I mean what Carlyle used to call 
“the condition of England question.” It has been said, with a great 
amount of truth, that “our present type of society is, in many 
respects, one of the most horrible that has ever existed in the world’s 
history. Boundless luxury and self-indulgence at one end of the 
scale, and, at the other, a condition of life as cruel as that of a 
Roman slave, and more degraded than that of a South-Sea Islander.” 
In an interesting article* in the September number of this Review, 
Mr. Joseph Burgess, the Labour Candidate for Leicester at the recent 
General Election, and late editor of the Workman’s Times, is quoted 
as having stated that there are in the country one million of unem 
ployed and three millions in want. I believe the estimate to be 
correct. Now, with regard to the unemployed, we must remember 
that they may be divided into four classes. There are those who are 


(1) On Shilboletis, p. 239. (2) A Larty with a Future, by J. Louis Garvin. 
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unemployed because they are physically or mentally unfit for work. 
There are those who are partly unemployed—whose occupation is 
occasional, precarious, insufficient. There are those who are unem- 
ployed because, although they desire work and are able to do it, 
they cannot find it. There are those who are unemployed because 
they are unwilling, though able, to work; who, unlike the Unjust 
Steward, can dig and are not ashamed to beg. Unquestionably, as 
Mr. Spencer tells us, “‘ There exists in our midst an enormous amount 
of misery which is the normal amount of misconduct, and ought not 
to be disassociated from it.” Unquestionably he is absolutely right 
when he adds, “ The notion that all social suffering is removable, 
and that it is the duty of some one or other to remove it, is simply 
false.” But, as unquestionably, there is much social suffering which 
is due to injustice, and which may be removed. Unquesticnably, 
that most ugly feature of our existing civilisation, ‘a cancerous 


” 


formation of luxury growing out of a root of pauperism,”’ is largely 
the result of bad laws and of bad institutions. Nor can it be doubted 
that a condition of society ‘“ where wealth accumulates and men 
decay ’’ is a grave menace to liberty. Jor liberty is a moral good. 
It is the outeome of psychical endowments, not, as the modern 
Radical believes, the product of ballot-bexes or the result of a sum 


in addition. Rightly does the poet sing— 


‘« By the soul 
Only, the nations shall be great and free.” 


Freedom is the attribute of virility. By manly virtues alone is it 
won or kept. To those virtues luxury is hostile and pauperism is 
fatal. Pauperism, I say, not poverty, which is a very different 
thing, and which the Roman poet’ rightly celebrates as the nursing 
mother of heroes. You will not convert a nation enervated by 
luxury and debased by pauperism, into freemen, through the most 
claborate of paper constitutions, conferring the privilege of voting 
ever so often. Representative institutions, even if they are a reality, 
und not, as so often happens, a cunningly devised imposture, are but 
the pledges and instruments of liberty; they are not liberty itself. 
They may exist in the utmost mechanical perfection in a country 
where there is not a spark of genuine freedom. 


(1) I need hardly refer to the familiar and noble lines— 
‘* Regulum, et Scauros, animeque magnie 
Prodigum, P:eno superante, Paulum, 
Gratus insigni referam Camizena, 
Fabriciumque. 


‘* Hunce et, incomtis Curium capillis 
Utilem bello tulit, et Camillum, 
Seeva paupertas, et avitus apto 

Cum lare fundus.”’ 
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Now this truth has been forgotten or disbelieved of late years by 
the Liberal Party, and most of all by the Radical section which has 
tyrannised over it. They have imagined the vain thing that liberty 
consists in a spurious and mechanical individualism. I suppose 
that, as a mere matter of historical fact, the wide prevalence of this 
superstition among us is largely due to Bentham, who had gone to 
school chiefly to Adam Smith and Rousseau. The corner-stone of 
Adam Smith’s doctrine, and of the whole edifice of sophistical 
speculation reared upon it, which was so long venerated as “‘orthodox”’ 
political economy, is what he called “the obvious and simple 
system of national liberty.” The essence of this system, he goes on 
to assert, is ‘To leave every man, so long as he does not violate 
the rules of justice, perfectly free to pursue his own interests his 
own way, and to bring his industry and his capital into competition 
with those of any man or order of men.” This was regarded as the 
true gospel of economical freedom; just as Rousseau’s doctrine of 
the absolute equality, liberty, and sovereignty of the individual was 
regarded as the true gospel of political freedom. But the postulate 
upon which both these evangels rest is false. All men are not 
politically equal. Nor are they economically free. For freedom of 
contract implies a certain parity of condition. What economic 
equality, what parity of condition is there between the replete 
capitalist, lord of money, and manuiactories, and machinery, and 
the hungry operative, “lord of ,himself, that heritage of woe,” and 
of oe else? ‘But both are free?”’ Yes: the capitalist is free 
to spend £5,000 upon a single ball: the “ hand” (what a world of 
meaning is in the term!) is free to work for a competition wage, 
or to steal, starve, or go into the workhouse. ‘The principle of 
unrestricled competition, regulating the price of things by supply 
and demand—the great principle on which the old ‘ orthodox”’ 
political economy hangs—would justify, and, as a matter of fact, 
has been employed to justify, the most odious forms of sweating 
and rack-renting. Under its influence pea ceful labour has been 
turned into war; yes, “civil war, and that of a kind the viler us 
underhand, not openly bearing the sword.” Manufacturers have 
competed against one another for profit. Workmen, skilled and 
unskilled, have competed against one another for wages. And 

this internicine conflict the weakest, as is natural, have gone 
to the wall. The cheapening of commodities by unrestricted com- 
petition has been the guiding idea of English manufacture and 
English commerce during the last half century. To get out of 
men the utmost exertion of which they are capable for the smallest 
wages they can be induced to accept, is very widely supposed to sum 
up the whole duty of an employer towards his hands. And thus 
have colossal fortunes been built up. <A writer of high economic 
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authority, not the least of whose many merits is that he carefully 
weighs his words, tells us, “ As a fact much of the wealth of the 
rich classes in modern Europe has been gathered together, and is 
kept together, by dreadful deeds of cruelty, extortion, and fraud.” * 
Adam Smith’s system of ‘ natural liberty” in the economic order, 
has issued in the tyranny of capital, just as Rousseau’s system of 
“natural liberty ” in the political order, has issued in the tyranny of 
numerical majorities. And now we see, in every civilised country, 
the strange phenomenon of Socialism, which seeks to use one tyranny 
to crush the other; which invites the masses to employ their pre- 
ponderating political power for the overthre and the despoilment 
of capitalists ; which, in the words of Mr. Burgess, one of the most 
moderate of its prophets, bids them “go up and possess the Promised 
Land, where there will be no unemployed, no rich, and no pc_r.” 
For—we cannot lay this too deeply to heart—the very foundation of 
Socialism is the doctrine of the absolute power of numerical majori- 
ties. “ Its essential law,” as one of its chief exponents at the Namur 
Congress, a certain “ citizen” Volders, declared, “is to ensure the 
free exercise of the force of numbers.” ? 

It appears to me to be especially the duty of the Liberal party to 
confront the Socialist movement, and that for two reasons. In the 
first place, Socialism means the extinction of civil and religious 
liberty, the championship of which is the Liberal party’s reason for 
existence. If ever there was a safe truth it is this. The very essence 
of despotism, whether it be the despotism of the one or of the many, is, 
as Aristotle has pointed out, that it is “ tyrannously repressive of the 
better sort.” But no system which the brain of man has ever devised 
carries that tyraunous repression so far as Socialism. Liberty, let me 
repeat, means the power of a man to make the most and the best of 
himself; to develop fully his personality. This is his aboriginal, 
imprescriptible, inalienable right, its limit being that the correspond- 
ing right of others is not infringed. And private property is realised 
liberty. It is, in its first idea, the guarantee to an individual per- 
son of what has been wrought, through the exercise of his personality, 
by labour and abstinence. It is essential to the development and 
maintenance of personality in this work-a-day world. It is requisite 
for the very existence of the family. But Socialism, even in its 
mildest type, means the confiscation of private property, the destruc- 
tion of the family, and the annihilation of individual freedom. It 
proposes to remedy what it calls—not altogether without reason— 


(1) Groundwork of Economics, by C. 8. Devas, sec. 261. I cannot pursue this sub 
ject here, and must refer those of my readers who desire to see a fuller discussion of it, 
from my point of view, to chap. vii. of my work On Shibboleths. 

(2) Quoted by Desjardins, De la liberté politique dans V’ Etat moderne, p. 238, 
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the slavery of labour, not by vindicating the liberty of the labourer, 
but by establishing a system of universal servitude. This monstrous 
proposal the Liberal party is bound to resist, even, if necessary, to 
the shedding of blood, And to the shedding of blood the matter is 
not unlikely to come in the long run. For Socialism is rather a sect 
than a party. Its votaries are animated by a spirit akin to that of 
religious enthusiasm. They are largely of the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. Assuredly the privilege of sealing their testimony with 
their blood should be withheld from them as long as possible. But 
it may not be always possible. And, as assuredly, the preservation 
of the fair frame of civilisation is of far more account than are the 
lives of a few fools and fanatics. 

But there is a further reason why it is specially incumbent upon 
the Liberal party to champion the cause of civil and religious liberty 
against Socialism. It is due from them to the country as an act of 
reparation. For British Socialism is the outcome of the apostacy of 
the Liberal party from Liberal principles. It is, as I have above 
intimated, the logical issue of that worship of majorities, of that 
attribution to them of a sort of divine right, which has been the foul 
heresy of the Liberal party since the first Reform Bill. The pro- 
foundest thinker among living Englishmen, when that measure was 
introduced, vehemently denounced it as “‘ignoring the sacred principle 
of a representation of interests” and introducing instead “the mad 
and barbarizing scheme of a delegation of individuals.” These words 
of Coleridge are as accurate as they are vehement. The authors of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 thought they might claim finality for their 
measure. Lord Althorp declared in the House of Commons, “I 
have every reason to hope that the change we propose will be per- 
manent.”’ And on another occasion he told the House, “I am sure 
that the people of this country are not so tickle as to give reason to 
apprehend that when they have no practical evil to complain of, they 
will still wish for change for the sake of change itself. It has been 
truly said that what this country requires is quiet and a cessation 
from anxiety and agitation.” And so Lord Grey, in the House 
of Lords, anticipated “permanent contentment” from his Bill. 
‘“‘ It was desirable,” he said, “‘ that if the question was to be entered 
into at all, it should be done in such a manner as to afford a hope 
that it might be effectively and permanently adjusted.” Curious 
pronouncements, indeed, are these as we read them in the light of 
subsequent history. Principles are stronger than men. They have 
a life of their own. They work themselves out by a sort of logical 
necessity. And they often produce consequences most alien from 
the minds of those who have adopted them, for an immediate pur- 
pose, in ignorant indifference to their real nature. The Reform Bill 
of 1832 was but the beginning of a series of momenfous changes in 
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the Constitution of this country, sometimes initiated by those who 
sat in the seats of Lord Grey and Lord Althorp, sometimes by so- 
called Conservatives desirous to “dish” them, and forgetful that 
there was anything better worth conserving than office. But all those 
changes were underlain by the Rousseauan or Jacobin principle of the 
political equivalence of men and of the absolute right of numerical 
majorities; the principle which is the essence of what Mill calls 
False Democracy, which is assuredly fatal to liberty, and in which, 
as we saw just now, the Socialist leaders rightly recognise the foun- 
dation of their system. Equality of right is the starting-point. 
Equality of fact is the legical goal. 

The proper antidote to Socialism is, first, the maintenance of the real 
idea and prerogatives of liberty, as rooted in inequality arising from 
the essential ground of human nature; and, secondly, the vindication 
and application of the truths which underlie its crude and monstrous 
theories. For it is those truths which make it really dangerous. An 
error is perilous precisely in proportion to the verities which it con- 
tains and distorts. Professor Ingram has well observed that Socialism 
is “alike the inevitable and indispensable protest of the working- 
classes, and the aspiration after a better order of things.” Itisa 
protest against the sophism of the perfect freedom and equality of 
men in the economic order—a sophism under cover of which half 
the tyranny in modern life is perpetrated. It is a protest against the 
abstract notion of human labour as mere merchandise, a mere means 
of production, a notion underlying the old “ orthodox” political 
economy, and absolutely incompatible with human liberty ; for, like 
the slavery of the antique world, it reduces man to a mere animated 
machine—¢uvvyov dpyavov, as Aristotle speaks. It is a protest 
against the doctrine that the action of private interest should be 
unlimited, as alone sufficing for the determination of industrial 
relations. It is an aspiration for the recognition of human solidarity, 
of the organic nature of society, of the reciprocal duties which bind 
men together in a commonwealth —things lost sight of in the 
atomistic individualism of Adam Smith and Bentham. And as- 
suredly the time has come when the protest and aspiration should 
enter into the ears of the Liberal party, and especially of those who 
as “advanced Liberals” claim to indicate to it the way that it should 
walk in. Carlyle justly observed in his Diary, that the old Radical 
clique stood condemned by “its heathenish stupidity about the 
claims, conditions, mights, and rights of the working order of men.” 
Their minds were set upon quite other things. Butler, in Hudibras, 
speaks of certain Puritan zealots who proceeded in their so-called 
reforms— 

‘* As though religion were intended 
lor nothing else but to be mend d.”’ 
xx 2 
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That is precisely how the older school of Radicals treated the insti- 
tutions of the country. Constitutional tinkering, to the accompani- 
ment of claptrap commonplaces, mostly false, constitutes their record. 
“ Dingy dumb millions,’”’ remarks Carlyle, in his Chartism, ‘ Dingy 
dumb millions, grimed with dust and sweat, with darkness, rags, and 
sorrow, stood round saying, or struggling as they could to say, 
‘ Behold our lot is unfair; our life is not whole but sick ; we cannot 
live under injustice: go ye and get us justice.’ How Parliamentary 
Radicalism has fulfilled this mission .... is known to all men. The 
expectant millions have sat at a feast of the Barmecide: been bidden 
fill themselves with imagination of meat. What thing has Radi- 
calism obtained for them? What else than shadows of things has it 
so much as asked for them? Benthamee formulas barren as the east 
wind.” This witness is true. But the truth goes beyond that. The 
various measures for the protection of the working-classes which, 
from time to time, have found place in our Statute Book—Truck 
Acts, Mines Acts, Factory and Workshop Acts—were passed in the 
teeth of the opposition of some of the most considerable of the older 
Radicals. Nay, one of the ablest and honestest of them, John Bright, 
did not shrink from apologising for adulteration as “ only a form of 
competition ”’— adulteration which is one of the cruelest and most 
cowardly forms of fraud; for it is the robbery of the poor because 
they are poor. 

It is surely time for the Liberal party to cease from all this, and 
to direct its energies to those social questions of our time which are 
the questions of most vital importance. I call them so advisedly, for 
they involve issues of national life and death. One of the most 
considerable of living masters of political science has rightly indi- 
cated it as among the most pressing tasks for practical statesmen, to 
extract from the interminable popular and philanthropic utterances 
constituting Socialistic literature the underlying ideas, and to trans- 
late them into scientific conceptions of Right.’ Assuredly we must 
agree with Professor Menger in regarding the recognition and vin- 
dication of the rights of labour as an end to which all the wisdom 
and knowledge of Governments and Legislatures should be directed. 
I will mention four of those rights—I can do little more on the pre- 
sent occasion than just indicate them—which seem to me to be beyond 
question. The first is the right to real freedom of contract. It is 
a right which is made void when paramount and overmastering dis- 
tress fetters volition on either side. Then, the State may interfere, 
and, as a rule, ought to interfere, for the protection of those who are 
unable to protect themselves; as also it may and should where moral 
relations extrinsic to the bargain are bound up therewith. The 


(1) Das Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsertrag in geschichtlicher Darstellung, von Dr. 
Anton Menger, Vorrede,*p. 3. 
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second is the right to a justum pretium, or fair wage. It is a right 
which was universally recognised until the rise of the Smithian 
school of political economy, and which, as I rejoice to see, is again 
winning its way into general recognition with the decay and dis- 
credit of that school; a fact whereof Professor Marshall’s acknow- 
ledgment of “a necessary level’’ below which wages should not fall, 
affords satisfactory evidence. Striking, too, is the confession made 
by the Irish and Scotch Land Acts, that there are cases in which it 
is the duty of the State to provide for the judicial determination of a 
fair rent. The principle of those enactments is equally applicable 
to wages. The third is the right of the labourer or artisan to some 
public provision in return for his life of toil. Work is a social 
function. And the workman who can no longer work is entitled to 
something more from the community than modified imprisonment in 
a workhouse. I came the other day upon words which seem to 
me full of wisdom, in a letter of Ranke to Frederick William IV. 
“The masses,” that eminent historian observes, ‘‘ have no political 
interest. The thing they most ardently desire is the amelioration of 
their social condition. We have universal military service. If I may 
be permitted to say so, he who offers his life to the State deserves 
to be helped to live; and the soundest political science demands 
the recognition of that right.” In this country—unfortunately, as 
it appears to me—we have not universal military service; but we 
have well-nigh universal industrial service, and Ranke’s argument 
appears entirely applicable to these who render it to the community. 
The only other right of labour to which I shall advert is the right 
to a just fiscal system; a system which will not seek to overburden 
and impoverish any one great industry of the country—the agricul- 
tural, for example—in the interest of majority-mongering: a system 
which bases its imposts upon two great principles of justice, equality 
of sacrifice and the levying of indirect taxation, if resorted to 
at all, not upon necessaries, but upon luxuries. Such are some of 
the social measures, offering to the Liberal party, as I judge, a 
magnificent opportunity of retrieving its name and fame. Will it 
adopt them? At all events, we have reason to hope that the 
Conservative party will, if I rightly interpret some words of Lord 
Salisbury in the debate on the Address. “It is not the rearrange- 
ment of political machinery, it is the improvement of the daily life 
of the struggling millions, and the diminution of the sorrows that 
so many are called to bear, which is the task, the blessed task, that 
Parliaments are called into existence to perform.” Words of happy 
augury, indeed, with which I gladly conclude this paper. 
W. S. Litty. 








THE BURNS AND DUNLOP CORRESPONDENCE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE 
POET. 


Burns’ biographers are agreed that his correspondence with Mrs. 
Dunlop does the utmost credit both to his head and heart. None 
of them, it is true, ever saw the whole of that correspondence, a 
large number of the poet’s letters, together with all Mrs. Dunlop’s 
replies, having hitherto lain unpublished in the hands of that lady’s 
descendants. No letters in that collection are equal to some long 
since given to the world. None, for example, are so charming 
as the poet’s well-known description of his favourite flowers, or so 
touching as his brief farewell to his old friend, scrawled the day 
before he died. But, on the other hand, there are none which will 
falsify established criticism, or even reverse the judgment of Car- 
lyle, who pronounced Burns’ letters to Mrs. Dunlop superior to all 
the rest of his correspondence. Thus the poet’s admirers may await 
with interest, unmingled with anxiety, the approaching publication 
of this collection, in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Burns’ death. . 

In an article in the Edinburgh Review in January, 1809, a verdict, 
similar to that of Carlyle, was passed on the Burns and Dunlop cor- 
respondence by Lord Jeffrey, who proceeded to justify it in these 
terms :— 


‘* He appears from iirst to last to have stood somewhat in awe of this excel- 
lent lady, and to have been no less sensible of her sound judgment and strict 
sense of propriety than of her steady and generous partiality.” 


Certainly there is no trace in any of Burns’ letters to Mrs. Dunlop 
of “the improper unguarded freedom” which we find him regretting 
in his dying review of his literary career—whatever interpretation 
we may put upon the phrase. The age,’ rank,’ and character of the 
lady naturally ensured propriety of sentiment and expression, while 
her mental culture and critical appreciation, were an intellectual 
stimulus to her correspondent, and made him always give her of his 
very best. His letters to her were, in fact, carefully studied com- 
positions; we find, for example (and the discovery is somewhat of a 
shock), that a note, which professes to be “a distracted scrawl which 

(1) She was born in 1731, and was, therefore, fifty-five when her acquaintance with 
the Poet began. 

(2) She was daughter and sole heiress of Sir Thomas Wallace, of Craigie, Bart., and 


was lineally descended from the father of William Wallace, the hero of Scottish in- 
dependence. At the age of seventeen she married John Dunlop, of Dunlop, Ayrshire. 
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the author hardly dares to read,” contains: deliberately copied ex- 
tracts from his commonplace book. But, after all, the real supe- 
riority of the letters in question was surely their author’s assurance of 
Mrs. Dunlop’s “ steady and generous partiality ’’; even as between 
the wealthy heiress of the house of Wallace and “the Ayrshire 
Ploughman.” The real basis of the friendship was their common 
warmth and generosity of soul. Mrs. Dunlop’s interest in the poet 
was not purely, or even primarily, intellectual. She was not what 
would be called a literary lady. She was by no means a pedant. 
She was simply a woman of good birth and good breeding; old 
enough and wise enough to have drawn profit from the experiences 
of life; fond of books and sincerely religious ; endowed with good 
judgment and good sense, with quick womanly sympathy and inex- 
tinguishable youthfulness of heart. Being what she was, she won 
the poet’s confidence and sincere affection, and drew out all his finer 
feelings. His letters to her are not indeed free from that artifici- 
ality which characterised the epistolary style of his day, and marred 
all his correspondence ; but they are less disfigured by it than those 
addressed to some of his patrons, or to his unknown literary corre- 
spondents—to say nothing of the effusions to “Clarinda.” In them 
genuine feeling is always discernible beneath a crust of stilted phra- 
seology, and sometimes rises to the surface in gushes of spontaneous 
feeling. Take, for example, a letter written from Ellisland in the 
February of 1789 :—* 


‘‘ I have rummaged every stationer’s shop in Dumfries for a long, and 
broad, ample and capacious sized sheet of writing-paper, just to keep by me for 
epistles to you, and you see I have succeeded to a miracle.* I own, indeed, 
you deserve a jolly letter. In the first place, you are no niggard that way 
yourself, a quality absolutely necessary in a friendly correspondence ; and in 
the next place, you seem determined not to deserve my friendship, such as it 
is, but to buy it. There is a spirit in receiving, as well as in giving presents ; 
and I insist, madam, that you shall give me credit for a very considerable por- 
tion of the former, as I have always accepted the many kind instances of your 
beneficence without expressing, or even feeling any of that pettishness of 
stricken pride which so many people mistake for true spirit. I ama miserable 
hand at your fine speeches; and if my gratitude is to be reckoned by my ex- 
pression, I shall come poorly off in the account. . . . For your goodness where 
your humble servant has been the object, a cheerful honest ‘ thank you’ is all 
I can say about it. In giving me your friendship, madam, you have given me 
a permanent addition to my happiness; and we shall not quarrel about the 
ceremonials of it.” 


We do not know what was the precise benefit for which Burns 
thanked his generous friend in this enthusiastic, but manly, strain. 
We know that a heifer from her own farm was her wedding gift to 
the poet and his Jean; but, though the marriage had taken place 

(1) A letter which has not yet been published. 


(2) This and many of Burns’ letters to Mrs. Dunlop are written on rough, stout, 
foolscap sheets, 
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nearly a year previously, the homestead at Ellisland was not ready 
for the reception of the bride, nor, we may presume, for the cow, 
for some months later. But, in truth, the extent and frequency of 
Burns’ indebtedness to Mrs. Dunlop were probably far greater than 
his biographers have been aware of. 

In the following November we find him writing in thanks for :— 


‘“* Yours of the 19th of October rose, verse, and whatever else was enclosed 
’ ’ 
am at.” 


At the close of this letter he speaks definitely of ‘‘ your pecuniary 
favour.” In the same cover—according to his usual custom in this 
correspondence—Burns enclosed some _ recently-composed verses, 
They are the incomparable and well-known lines “To Mary in 
Heaven.” 

Most of the poems written after the Kilmarnock edition of 1786, 
including the poet’s masterpiece, “ ‘Tam O’Shanter,” were despatched 
in this way for the delectation of Mrs. Dunlop. And that Burns 
thus made her a very real and adequate return for her “‘ pecuniary 
favours ” and hospitality, is sufficiently proved by the origin of their 
friendship. Gilbert Burns tells the story explicitly in a letter to 
Dr. Currie, which, though well-known, is worth repeating in this 
connection :— 


‘< Of all the friendships which Robert acquired in Ayrshire, or elsewhere, 
none seemed more agreeable to him than that of Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop. 

‘** He was on the point of setting out for Edinburgh before Mrs. Dunlop had 
heard of him. About the time of his publishing in Kilmarnock she had been 
afflicted with a long and severe illness, which had reduced her mind to a most 
distressing state of depression. In this situation a copy of the poems was laid 
on her table by a friend, and happening to open on ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ she read it over with the greatest pleasure and surprise; the poet’s 
description of the simple cottagers operating on her mind like the charm of a 
powerful exorcist, expelling the demon ennui, and restoring her to her wonted 
inward harmony and satisfaction. 

‘*Mrs. Dunlop sent off an express to Mossgiel, distant fifteen or sixteen 
miles, with a very obliging letter to my brother, desiring him to send half-a- 
dozen copies of his poems if he had them to spare, and begging he would do 
her the pleasure of calling at Dunlop House as soon as convenient. This was 
the beginning of a correspondence which ended only with the poet’s life.’ 


This narrative sufficiently indicates the kind and degree of pleasure 
which Burns’ poems afforded to his friend and patroness, and enables 
us to understand how the receipt and answering of his letters, the 
reading and commenting on his last new compositions, came to be 
a very real addition to the happiness and interest of a somewhat 
monotonous and vegetative existence. Occasionally, Mrs. Dunlop 
returned Burns’ confidences by submitting verses of her own to his 
criticism. But, as a critic, Burns would certainly seem to have been 
wanting in acumen. The name of Mrs. Dunlop does not figure even 
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in the lowest class of minor poets, yet Burns could speak of one of 
her productions in the following strain :— 


‘« T have three times o’er perused your incomparable verses to your young 
lady. Itis evident, my dear madam, that you were deeply interested in the 
subject, as you have in these lines not only risen to a height above yourself, 
but, upon the honour of a man and the skill of a critic, you have risen above 
anything of the kind done by any author now living.” 


The cynic will probably smile, and remark that the poet, in vulgar 
parlance, knew which side his bread was buttered. But in truth, 
we believe that his judgment was blinded by partiality, not perverted 
by self-interest. 

The enthusiastic terms in which Burns habitually spoke of his 
friendship with Mrs, Dunlop, do indeed sound hypocritical and fulsome 
tf, but only if, we cease to remember his temperament and circum- 
stances, and his peculiar position at the period when that friendship 
was first extended to him. The gardener’s son, with his poet’s 
imagination, his gifts of expression both in speech and song, his 
strong intellect, his thirst for knowledge had, up till the age of twenty- 
one, never enjoyed any society more congenial, or more cultured, 
than that of New Licht ministers and the petty lawyers of Mauchline, 
had certainly never encountered his intellectual equal, scarcely his 
superior in book-learning, limited though that hardly-attained learn- 
ing was. As it is always darkest before the dawn, the year which 
was the most critical in Burns’ life, and which was destined to give 
birth to his better fortune, opened with peculiar and unmitigated 
dreariness. The Kilmarnock edition of 1786 appeared while the 
poet was “skulking from covert to covert” to avoid the gaol with 
which Jean Armour’s father threatened him, its raison d’étre was the 
earning of sufficient money to pay his passage to Jamaica. Having 
“pocketed, all expenses deducted, nearly £20,” Burns took a final 
farewell of his friends. Indeed— 


‘* My chest was on my way to Greenock when a letter from Dr. Blacklock (of 
Edinburgh) to a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes by opening up new 
prospects to my poetic ambition.” 


His fame was, in fact, spreading rapidly. Farm labourers and 
servant girls expended their hardly-earned wages on the purchase 
of his poems; and the name of the “ Ayrshire Ploughman” began 
to be noised among members of wealthier and more cultivated circles. 
The first person to extend to him the right hand of fellowship was 
Dugald Stewart; the second was Mrs. Dunlop. Their friendship 
came with all the charm of a novelty which is yet not strange, but 
supplies a long-felt, though indefinable, need; while, in the latter 
case, Burns’ proud and independent spirit was gratified by the know- 
ledge that the obligation was not all on his side, but that Mrs. 
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Dunlop and her friends had reason to be indebted to his poet’s 
spells. 

After two winters spent in Edinburgh, which seem to have given 
the poet more disappointment and disgust than gratification, Burns 
married “his Jean,” and settled at Ellisland, an upland farm on the 
Dalswinton estate, six miles from Dumfries. To this Ellisland 
period, i.c., from 1788 to 1791, most of the unpublished letters to 
Mrs. Dunlop belong. They are chiefly interesting as indicating 
Burns’ real views on his Excise post and his distaste to farming. 
There were bad times in the eighteenth as in the nineteenth century ; 
and in a letter of March 25th, 1789, we hear Burns raising the 
farmers’ customary complaint— 


** Madam, I had two plans of life before me: the Excise and farming. I 
thought by the glimmering of my own prudence the Excise was my most 
eligible scheme ; but all my great friends, and particularly you, were decidedly, 
and therefore decided me, for farming. My master, Mr. Miller, out of a real, 
though mistaken, benevolence, sought me industriously out to set me in this 
farm, as he said, to give me a lease which would make me comfortable and 
easy. . . . I was a stranger to the country, the farm, the soil, and so ventured 
on a bargain that, instead of being comfortable, is and will be a very hard 
bargain, if at all practicable. I am sorry to tell you this, madam, but it is a 
damning truth.” 


Burns’ remarks seem to reflect unfavourably on the land of 
Dalswinton ; indeed, one almost gathers that the poet had been 
deliberately taken in. But, in fact, he had had the choice of two or 
three farms on the estate. He chose the worse, influenced by its 
beautiful romantic situation. ‘“‘ Mr. Burns,” said Allan Cunningham’s 
father to him, on this occasion, “‘ you have made a poet’s, not a 
farmer’s choice.” 

It is interesting to note Burns’ declaration that before taking 
Ellisiand he had contemplated the Excise as an alternative to farm- 
ing, and had personally inclined to it. 

The common version of Burns’ career as gauger is, that he was 
driven to a calling he detested by bad harvests and the needs of an 
increasing family. His engaging in the Excise is represented as an 
act of heroic self-sacrifice and parental prudence; and his own verses 
seem to countenance the idea— 


** Searching auld wives’ barrels, 
Och, how! the day! 
That clarty barm should stain my laurels, 
But—what’ll ye say ? ; 
These movin’ things ca’d wives and weans 
Wad move the very hearts o’ stanes.” 


But, in fact, Burns had had his name placed on the Excise list in 
the spring of 1788 ; and, in a letter written from Edinburgh to Miss 
Chalmers, had justified his choice of a profession— 
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‘‘ Feb. 15, 1788. I have altered all my plans of future life. . . . I have 
entered on the Excise. . . . I have chosen this after mature deliberation. I 
was not likely to get anything else to do. . . . I got this without any hanging 
on or mortifying solicitation; it is immediate bread; and though poor in 
comparison of the last eighteen months of my existence, ’tis luxury in 
comparison of all my preceding.” 


The whole tenour of this note makes it obvious that the opening 
sentence refers not to any abandoned scheme of farming—farming, 
indeed, Burns never mentions at this period—but to the idea of 
obtaining some kind of Government post, or literary employment, 
which, in that age of patronage, could be had only by “mortifying 
solicitations,’ and which did not certainly afford ‘“ immediate 
bread.” , 

What then made Burns alter the decision he had arrived at in 
February, 1788? Obviously, the intelligence which made an imme- 
diate marriage with Jean Armour the only honourable course open 
to him. When Burns resolved to turn gauger he had not learnt 
that Jean had been turned adrift by an unchristian, but justly 
indignant, father. In making her his helpmeet, he made the pros- 
pect of a farmer's life appear neither unprofitable nor unpleasing. 
Such a life, insuring a comfortable home and a father’s supervision 
to his children, would naturally appear more eligible to his friends 
and advisers than a profession which took him much away from 
home. 

But after his first bad harvest Burns’ thoughts would seem to have 
reverted to his old choice. 

‘«To bring myself about” [he continuesin his letter to Mrs. Dunlop], ‘‘ Ithought 
of getting an Excise Division in the midst of which I live, and this was what 
took me to Edinburgh; but there are in the Excise Board certain regula- 
tions which, notwithstanding Mr. Graham’s earnest exertions, baffled all my 
hopes. 

‘* By Mr. Creech,' who has at last settled amicably, and fully as fairly as 
could be expected, with me, I clear about £440 or even £450... . To keep 
my brother* from ruin and scattering my aged parent and sisters comfortless 
to the world, I advanced him about £200 of that money. . . . This, you know, 
was certainly an indispensable affair ; as their well-beingis to me the same as 
my own. What money was for myself you will guess is too little for my own 
stock ; but my master allows me some money to build® and enclose, and with 
that I could have done—if the farm would have done. ... My brother’s 
lease is near expiring: he may be able to live by my lease, as he can, with 
propriety, do things which I cannot do. I will plant him in this farm and 
throw myself on the Excise at large, where I am sure of immediate and 
constant bread. Let these m_tters lie between you and I only.” 


Burns did not “ throw himself on the Excise at large” till two 
years later; but he did succeed the following summer in getting “an 
Excise Division in the midst of which he lived.” On August 17th 


(1) His Edinburgh publisher, who had been very dilatory. 

(2) Gilbert Burns, who kept on the family home at Mossgiel. 

(3) There was no house attached to this farm; Burns had to build one. Another 
instance of the foolishness of his choice. 
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he wrote, that he had been “a lucky fellow again in that quarter,” 
and that he believed he was to “ begin duty at the commencement 
of next month with a salary of £50. I shall have a large portion of 
the country ; but what to me and my studies is no trifling matter, it 
is a fine romantic country.” At the close of this note he announces 
the birth of ‘“‘ your godson; he is a fine squalling fellow.”” And on 
the 6th of September ' expresses a hope that “ little Frank might be 
no discredit to the name of Wallace.” Of this child he had written 
to Mrs. Dunlop some time before its birth, in a letter which is too 
characteristic to be omitted. It is headed Edinburgh, but is undated. 
It must, however, have been written early in 1789, during that brief 
visit to the capital on the Excisé business, to which he alludes in the 
above-quoted letter of March 25th— 

‘Were it not for hurting your feelings I would likewise add that I will no 
more be thus indebted to your beneficence, but I checked a momentary pang of 
something like wounded pride, and taxed my ingenuity to assist your wishes.” 
Then, as the only way in which he can think of being obliged to 
Mrs. Dunlop “in that manner” (the italics are Burns’), he tells of the 
expected infant, and says that he has told Mrs. Burns it must be 
called Frances Dunlop if it proves a girl, Francis if a boy. It will 
thus be— 

‘* witness to a friendship to which I owe much of the pleasurable part of my 
life ; a friendship which I wish to hand down to posterity as one of the 
honours of their ancestor. 

‘* Let this said Miss Frances, or Mr. Francis, be the object of your intended 
beneficence. . . . Perhaps in the case of a boy you would rather wish to wait 
for one of your own sex, that might take the exact name. And as I have not 
the smallest doubt of being very soon able to accommodate you in that way 
too, I shall expect your commands some time before the important period. 

‘*T am here just in a vortex, so must conclude with a single, heart-felt 

‘*A Dieu je vous commende, 
‘* ROBERT BURNS.” 

Yet, though Burns did not hesitate to suggest to Mrs. Dunlop 
that she should play the fairy godmother to his child, he was 
evidently hotly indignant at certain insinuations she had made in a 
reply to one of his own letters, informing him that he was about to 
name his fourth son after his patron,” James, Earl of Glencairn. 


“You have miscalculated my feelings, my honoured friend, respecting the 
naming of my child. To name my child after any of the Great with a view 


(1) This letter has been published. 
(2) In his memory Burns composed the Lament, ending with the celebrated lines :— 


‘* The Bridegroom may forget the Bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The Monarch may forget the Crown 
That on his head an hour has been ; 
The Mother may forget the Child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I’ll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me.” 
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to their future beneficence is quite foreign to my ideas. My motive is 
gratitude, not selfishness.” 

After this expostulation, he proceeds to explain that he wishes 
“his children to indulge an honest pride”’ on account of the friend- 
ships of their father; and that in calling them after “ his illustrious 
friends and benefactors,” he believes he is providing them with 
incentives to noble action. 

Poor Burns! One of the most pathetic features in his pathetic 
life is this constant struggle between pride and the dislike of poverty. 
We say the dislike of poverty, not poverty simply, for poverty is a far 
less terrible thing to some men than to others. Burns’ tastes were 
simple. He would not have known what to do with a large fortune. 
But he chafed at the lack of consequence which accompanies the lack 
of this world’s goods, Nor had he the typical Scotchman’s delight 
in making sixpence do the work of half-a-crown. The details of 
economy harassed him; the dread of debt was a nightmare to him; 
anxiety for his children’s future destroyed all present happiness. 
Some men can deal with sordid cares without loss of mental dignity 
and calm. Burns could not. He was bitterly conscious that his 
nature was dragged down by them—that his soul, in the words of 
Carlyle, wasted itself away in a hopeless struggle with base entangle- 
ments. There was in his nature a strain of weakness, a lack of moral 
fibre, which not infrequently accompanies poetic sensibility, and 
which may co-exist with strong mental powers and great intellectual 
vitality. He speaks much of “ stubborn independence,” much, too, 
of what has well been called “ the barren and unfruitful principle of 
pride.” But, in fact, when evil days came he was glad to avail him- 
self of the help of his fellow-creatures, while his pride chiefly served 
to make that help a new source of irritation. A robuster character 
would have refrained from speaking much of his pecuniary difficul- 
ties to a woman of well-known wealth and generosity. But Burns’ 
complaints to Mrs. Dunlop of the persistent presence of his “ old 
attendant, poverty,” are so frequent and so bitter as to lay him open 
to the imputation of covert begging. 

Undoubtedly his state of health frequently rendered the harass 
of the farmer’s life almost intolerable. In January, 1790, we find 
him penning a letter," which betrays intense nervous irritability, to 
his brother Gilbert. 

‘*T have not in my present frame of mind much appetite for the exertion of 
writing. My nerves are in a damned state. I feel that horrid hypochondria 
pervading every atom of body and soul. This farm has undone my enjoyment 
of myself. It is a ruinous affair, on all hands, But let it go tohell! I'll fight 
1t out, and be off with it.” ; 

To Mrs. Dunlop he expresses a similar intention —in different 


terms. 
(1) Already published. 
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‘*My farm is a ruinous bargain, and would ruin me to abide by it. The 
Excise, notwithstanding all my objections to it, p/eases me tolerably well ’’—(the 
italics are not Burns’ own)—“‘ it is, indeed, my sole dependance. At Martin- 
mas, 1791, my rent rises £20 per annum, and then I am, on the maturest 
deliberation, resolved to give it up; still, even then, I shall think myself well 
quit if I am no more than £108 out of pocket. So much for farming! Would 
to God I had never engaged in it.” 


Had Burns possessed sufficient capital and patience to endure 
through a few more bad seasons, he might, perhaps, have retrieved his 
losses in the “ good times ” which the French war was to bring the 
British farmer. Yet it is doubtful if he had it in him to succeed. 


‘* The heart of man, and the fancy of the Poet” ' [he writes to Mrs. Dunlop ], 
‘‘are the two main considerations for which I live. If miry ridges and dirty 
dunghills are to engross the best part of the functions of my soul immortal, I 
had better have been a rook or a magpie at once, and then I should not have 
been plagued with any idea superior to breaking of clods and picking up 
grubs.” 


In these few words we find the secret at once of the poet’s bitter- 
ness, of his non-success. They show us the restive Pegasus harnessed 
to a plough, and drawing far less straight a furrow than an ordinary, 
comfortable, stolid cart-horse. 

Again, Burns was far too much away from home even to super- 
vise the labour of his farm servants. On October 2nd, 1789, he 
writes to Mrs. Dunlop :— 


‘*T have often said and thought that I had not time to write the letters [ 
wished, when in fact it was only the procrastinating, enfeebling tyranny of 
indolence: now that excuse is literally true. Five days a week, or four at 
least, I must be on horseback, and very frequently ride thirty or forty miles ere 
I return, besides different kinds of book-keeping to pass every day.” 


Obviously it was imperative that Burns, for the second time in 
his life, should choose between farming and the Excise. This time 
he elected to “ throw himself wholly on the Excise.” Of his new 
plans, he wrote to Mrs. Dunlop :— 


‘‘T can have in the Excise what they call a foot-walk whenever I choose, 
that is an appointment to a division where I am under no necessity of keeping 
a horse.” [What he would like best would be the post of port-officer in a sea- 
port town. His salary would then be £70 a year. He will certainly petition 
Mr. Graham for an appointment of this kind }, ‘‘ and if possible on the Clyde; 
Greenock and Port Glasgow are both lucrative places that way.” [Then he 
continues |—‘‘ You formerly wrote me if a Mr. Corbet in the Excise could be of 
use to me. If it is a Corbet who is what we call one of our General Superiors, 
of which we have just two in Scotland, he can do everything for me... . 
He is a William Corbet, and has his home, I believe, somewhere in Stirling. . . . 

‘I hope this will find you quite recovered from that alarming disorder 
whicb, hostile to my happiness, threatened you so awfully. You will make 
me wish, as the Romans did of Augustus, that you had never been born 


(1) This letter has been published. 
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or never died, for should you leave this world before me, it will give my 
heartstrings such a wrench that nothing in my after life shall restore them 
to their proper tone.” 


On October 6th, 1790, Burns wrote on the same subject :-— 


‘**T enclose you Mr. Corbet’s letter. I have not seen him, but from the 
gentleman’s known character for steady worth, there is every reason to depend 
on his promised friendship.” 


At the close of the letter beginning in this business-like style, 
Burns falls into a half-speculative, half-moralising strain, not un- 
common in this correspondence. It has been occasioned by a little 
sermonizing from Mrs. Dunlop. He concludes thus :— 


‘*'We can no more live without religion than we can live without air; but 
give me the religion of sentiment and reason, You know John Hildebroad’s 
famous epitaph— 

* Here lies poor old John Hildebroad— 
Have mercy on his soul, Lord God, 
As he would do were he Lord God, 
And thou wert poor John Hildebroad.’ 


This speaks more to my heart and has more of the genuine spirit of religion 
in it than is to be found in whole waggon-loads of divinity.” 


That Burns had any precise conception of the “religion of senti- 
ment and reason” he commends, cannot be discovered from his 
letters or his poems. ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night” reflects his 
father’s faith, not his own. The wrangling of “Auld and New 
Licht,” ministers mere food for the sarcasm of “ The Ordination,” 
and “The Kirk’s Alarm.” ‘‘The Address to the Unco Guid,” 
and ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” express the revolt of a keen intellect 
from a distorted Christianity, the rejection by a warm and tender 
heart of the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, and the disgust of a 
sincere nature at the self-righteousness and hypocrisy of many an 
elder of the kirk. But of any reconstruction of creed there is no 
trace in his writings. 

A faith more rational and philosophical than the “idiot piety” * 
of his youth, more definite than the vague religious sentiment and sen- 
timentality of his later years, would have done much towards rooting 
out the thorns and clearing the gloom of Burns’ path in life. One 
other thing would have lightened his burden, or the heart beneath 
it—a greater sense of humour. 

Sometimes this lack of humour displays itself in faults of taste ; 
as, for example, in a letter meant to be very serious indeed, written 
to Mrs. Dunlop on July 30th, 1790. It opens with condolences and 
assurances of heartfelt sympathy. Mrs. Dunlop has recently lost a 
near relative. Burns is himself sorrowing for the death of a young 


(1) See his Autobiographical Sketch. 
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brother, “a journeyman sadler in London.” He has found relief 
in verse, and encloses his stanzas, with a request that “ I may dedi- 
cate them to you, dear friend, as a relique at the shrine of friend- 
ship.” He then goes on to assure Mrs. Dunlop that if he should pub- 
lish this poem, he and she being by that time “ in worlds as different 
as heaven and earth,” he should certainly prefix her name, and state 
that the poem in question was ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of a much- 
valued and dearly respected friend.” 

We do not know whether Mrs. Dunlop derived as much satisfac- 
tion from this announcement as Burns clearly supposed she would. 
Certainly it could not have been made by anyone possessing a keen 
sense of the ridiculous. 

But it is in the peculiar quality of his satire that Burns’ lack of 
humour is most apparent. There is no genuine fun in either his 
letters or his poems. The bedizened “ hizzie,” who bears that name 
in the ‘‘ Holy Fair,” does not merit so gentle an appellation. Burns 
frowned at the world, reproached it, mocked it; he never laughed at 
it with genial kindliness. His irony is as grim as Swift’s; his epi- 
grams are scathing and unsmiling. Some which he sends to Mrs. 
Dunlop, one is surprised to find in such a correspondence; as for 
example :-— 

‘The following, which I made the other day on a stupid, money-loving, 
dunderpate of a Galloway laird.! 

‘* Bless Jesus Christ, O Cardoness, 
With grateful lifted eyes, 
Who taught that not the Soul alone, 
But Body, too, shall rise. 
For, had he said the Soul alone 
From Death I will deliver, 


Alas, alas, O Cardoness ! 
Then hadst thou lain for ever! ”’ 


In another letter, written from Mossgiel, Burns describes the cir- 
cumstances and intense bitterness of heart attendant on the compo- 
sition of the “Ode to Mrs. Oswald of Auchincruive.”’ He had 
arrived late on Saturday evening at an inn— 


‘* Where the landlord and landlady are my particular acquaintances. I had 
just despatched my dinner and was sitting in a family way over a friendly 
bowl, glad that my weary body and soul had found out so comfortable a place 
of rest, when lo, the quondam Mrs. Oswald wheeled into the courtyard with 
an immense retinue, and the poor Bard is obliged, amid the shades of night, 
bitter frost, howling hills, and icy cataracts, to goad his jaded steed twelve 
niles farther on to another stage. O for a muse, not of heroic fire but of 
satiric qualities, to guard the iron pride of unfeeling greatness! Before I 
reached the other stage I had composed the following, and sent it off at the 
first Post-Office for the * Courant.’ ” 





(1) Hitherto unpublished. 
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Undoubtedly Lockhart was right when he ascribed Burns’ satires 
to “the fermenting bitterness of a mind ill at ease with itself.’ 

‘When I must shrink into a corner” {he exclaims to Mrs. Dunlop], “lest 
the rattling equipage of some gaping blockhead should mangle me in the mire, 
Iam tempted to exclaim— 

‘¢ * What merits has he had, or what demerits have I had in some state of 
pre-existence, that he is ushered into this state of being with the sceptre of 
rule and the key of riches in his puny fist, and I am kicked into the world 
the sport of folly or the victim of pride.’ ” 

. 

Again, many of Burns’ epigrams sprang solely from idle-thought 
lessons and a fatal facility of stringing rhymes together. This, at 
the close of his life, he fully acknowledged. His old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Riddel, tells us that, with the hand of death upon him, he 
spoke with heartfelt regret of ‘the improper and unguarded freedom 
of some of his letters and poems,” and more particularly of the epi- 
grams he had written, ‘‘on persons against whom he entertained no 
enmity.” He had, indeed, shown considerable “ concern about the 
care of his literary fame,” lamenting deeply that he had “ deferred 
to put his papers in a state of arrangement, as he was now incapable 
of the exertion.” 

We cannot help feeling that the letters he had received from Mrs. 
Dunlop were among the papers which the dying man would fain 
have “ put in a state of arrangement,” or “ buried in oblivion.” 

The kindly, but sagacious, dame had never hesitated to speak her 
mind plainly, not only in praise and admiration, but also in remon- 
strance, exhortation, and advice. Thus, indirectly, some of her 
epistles reflect unfavourably on her correspondent’s reputation. 
Again, the poet may well have been aware of his patroness’s invin- 
cible repugnance to the thought that any eye should rest upon her 
letters but that for which they were intended. 

It is well known that Dr. Currie, having found a packet of these 
letters among the poet’s papers, intended to include them in that 
collection of his works, which was brought out shortly after Burns’ 
death. Dr. Currie rightly considered that Burns’ own letters would 
be more fully appreciated and understood if published side by side 
with those of his correspondent. But Mrs. Dunlop frustrated these 
designs. She one day appeared in person at the doctor’s house in 
Liverpool, and after unavailing demand and entreaty, she bought back 
her own epistles, paying for each of them with one of Burns’ letters 
to her. 

The good lady retired triumphant. But, could she have looked 
into the future, she would have seen that her device had availed, 
not to avert the publication of her letters, but to defer it for exactly 
one hundred years. 


L. M. Roserts. 
VOL. LVIII, N.S. YY 
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SECTARIAN CRITICISM. 

‘** He never states his case fairly, and makes wonderful blunders.’”’—Darwin 
on Mivart. Life, iii. p. 148. 
THE sectarian critic is one who is so carried away by his own beliefs, 
or rather the beliefs of his sect, that he, consciously or unconsciously, 
refuses to those he criticises every characteristic which is peculiar to 
them. The criticised may time after time have asserted that they 
hold such and such views; it matters not, the sectarian critic insists 
that they sha// hold some opinion, which he, the critic, can relieve 
his own conscience by pulling to pieces. ‘Is your name Daniel 
Nathaniel, sir, or Nathaniel Daniel?” there is no other possibility, 
because the sectary is a deaf and incompetent judge. As he himself 
accepts his beliefs at the bidding of his ecclesiastical authorities, so the 
criticised are bound to accept what he in his turn thrusts upon them 
nolentes volentes. Now if I have for years protested against anything 
in particular—and many may think I have done a good deal of pro- 
testing—it has been against the attempt to force any form of mate- 
rialism upon science. It makes, however, no difference. I must be 
a materialist, because such is the conclusion arrived at by Mr. St. 
George Mivart."| My “idealism is—no doubt unconsciously” (I am 
much obliged for the tribute to my honesty) —“ an idealism of parade, 
to be brought out occasionally (above all to confound some intellec- 
tualist or advocate of common sense), but ordinarily to be ignored 
in favour of practical materialism. To the vulgar a doctrine is pre- 
sented which, as understood and accepted, is truly materialistic, 
while to opponents of materialism it is offered in terms of idealism.” 

. . To prove that I “ ordinarily ignore” idealism, Mr. St. George 
Mivart quotes two or three passages, dragged from their context, in 
my Grammar of Science, and cries, “ Ha! see the materialist !”’ Now, 
having carefully explained in that work that phenomena are for us 
“constructs” ultimately based on sense-impressions, and that behind 
the veil of sense-impression we cannot penetrate and know, does 
Mr. Mivart expect that every time I use a noun denoting a pheno- 
menon, I must add: Yes, but it is a “ construct’? Iam not to use 
the word “ physical,”’ or speak of a “star,” or talk about evolution 
being at the basis of human history, although I fully define what I 
mean my reader to understand by the word “ physical,”’ by an object 
and by history in my work at large. Mr. Mivart asserts that the 
vulgar are hereby ingeniously presented with practical materialism. 
Ido not know who “ the vulgar” may be to whom he refers, but if 
he means thereby those professed freethinkers who have not a 


(1) See the Forrnicutty Review for September. 
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scientific training, he has only to examine the pages of abuse to 
which I am treated in the second volume of Bonnar’s Life of Brad- 
laugh to ascertain that ‘the vulgar’? by no means mistake my 
idealism for any form of practical materialism. Nay, I go so far as 
to assert that Mr. St. George Mivart is, ‘‘ no doubt unconsciously,” 
dishonest when he asserts my materialism and yet professes to have 
read my article on “ Politics and Science,” in which the following 
passage occurs :— 

“It has been left entirely to an always limited, and now practically dis- 
credited school—that of Moleschott and Biichner—to ‘explain’ the whole 
universe by ‘matter’ and ‘force.’ ... . It must always be impossible for 
any one who has the least acquaintance with logical processes to deduce an 
‘explanation’ of anything by attributing ‘ laws of force’ to an inexplicable 
‘matter.’ ”’ 

I repeat that it is—‘‘ no doubt unconsciously ”—-dishonest of Mr. 
Mivart to profess to have read my Grammar of Science and then to 
suggest that I— 

‘*}'ind mental satisfaction in thinking of minute, solid, moving particles as 
the really essential constituents of all bodies . . . . and the sufficient explana- 
tion of all the properties they possess.” 

Or that I, with “the greatest simplicity,” fall into the error of 
“ explaining” things by motion at all. 

Over and over again in the Grammar I assert that an explanation 

is never given by science. That the whole of science is description, 
and that mechanism explains nothing. I further assert that cor- 
puscles, whether atoms or molecules, are ot real and essential consti- 
tuents of bodies, but merely mental concepts, and that while we 
experience change of sensation, motion is itself as conceptual as 
geometry :— 
"% ‘‘ If, however, the scientist projects the whole of his conceptual machinery 
into the perceptual world, he throws himself open to the charge of being as 
dogmatic as either theologian or metaphysician. On the other hand, when he 
simply postulates the conceptual value of his symbols as a mode of describing 
past and predicting future perceptual experience, then his position is unassail- 
able, for he asserts nothing as to the why of phenomena. But as soon as he does 
this, matter as that which moves, and force as the cause of motion, disappear 
into the limbo of self-contradictory notions. What moves is only a geometrical 
ideal, and it moves only in conception. Why things move thus becomes an 
idle question, and how things are to be conceived as moving the true problem 
of physical science.” (p. 385.) 

Now it was perfectly open to Mr. St. George Mivart to argue that 
this statement is nonsense, but when he asserts that the writer of it 
is teaching “ practical materialism” to “the vulgar,’ then he is 

1) Perhaps the most amusingly “‘ vulgar ’’ was the member of my Gresham audience, 
who, hearing the lectures, afterwards rewritten as the Grammar of Science, wrote to the 
then Lord Mayor that I ought to be removed from my post, as I was an infidel, because I 
did not believe in ‘‘matter.’’ Yet I think he had more insight than Mr. Mivart exhibits. 

igi a 
va 
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merely exhibiting that sect bias, which cannot get beyond shrieking 
“‘ Daniel Nathaniel, sir, or Nathaniel Daniel ?’”’ What I demand is 
simply that the word “ materialism” shall be used in its legitimate 
and technical sense, é.e. to describe some form of philosophic belief 
which starts from properties asserted to belong to matter—and that it 
shall not be used as a sectarian word of abuse for any one who differs 
from the user in his theory of life. Especially is the word out of place, 
when the chief feature of the philosophy of life to which it is applied 
consists in the statement that the idea of matter has no place in the 
field of knowledge, and ought to be excluded from all scientitic 
treatises.’ This statement may be true or false, but it is mere fatuity 
to characterize it as ‘practical materialism.” Mr, Mivart is not, 
however, content with confusion as to materialism, he has never 
apparently attempted to define metaphysics for himself. He still 
belongs to the thoughtless crowd, who, if they read words of which 
they grasp not the meaning, ejuculate: Metaphysics! Now the 
Grammar of Science, rightly or wrongly, with that I am not now 
concerned, confines the sphere of knowledge to the world of percep- 
tious and the conceptions drawn from it. It denies the possibility 
of our knowing what lies behind the perceptual veil. In short, 
correctly or incorrectly, it repudiates the entire field of metaphysics.” 
Yet Mr. Mivart asserts that its author is a metaphysician ma/gré 
lui! Again, we demand that words shall at least be used—especially 
by one who claims to be a man of science—with some regard for 
their customary or accepted senses. 





Nor does Mr. Mivart’s—“ no doubt unconscious ”—misstatement of 
my views end here. He states that I complain that “‘ Mr. Balfour has 
demonstrated that naturalism affords no basis for ethics.” Now I 
never made any complaint at all, nor have I ever allowed that Mr. 

alfour has succeeded in demonstrating anything.’ hat i 
Balfour | led in demonstrating anything.’ What I did 
write was that “ Mr. Balfour’s demonstration” (hopelessly illogical) 
‘that naturalism affords no basis for ethics... . will gofar.... 
to bring the new bigotry into line with the Tory party.” That was 
no complaint; it was a statement of fact, or rather a prophecy 
which has been amply fulfilled by the recent elections. In the next 
place, I never complained that the appearance of anarchists of the 
type of Caserio and Vaillant was attributed to teaching such as my 
own, Which is what Mr, Mivart causes me to say. What I did do 
was to point out that reaction had seized even the Liberal journals, 
for they attributed “ to the materialism of science and ‘ naturalistic’ 

(1) ‘*If our leading scientists either fail to tell us what matter is, or even go so far 
as to assert that we are probably incapable of knowing, it is surely time to question 
whether this fetish of the metaphysicians need be preserved in the temple of science.” 
—Grammar of Science, Pp. 295. 

(2) See Grammar of Science, pp. 87—9Q. 

(3) My criticism of Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief has been published in Re- 
action ! (W Reeves.) 
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ethics the appearance of criminal anarchists” (Politics and Science, 
p. 339). As I in the very same article distinctly repudiated the rela- 
tion asserted between materialism and science, and as I further 
repudiate entirely, both for myself and for science, what I can under- 
stand of Mr. Balfour’s account of naturalistic ethics, it is merely 
sectarian criticism to alter not only the form but the sense of my 
words, and suggest that there was any personal reference in the sen- 
tence at all. The object of Mr. Mivart is, of course, extremely clear ; 
he wishes to hint that there is after all some relation between criminal 
anarchism and those who, like myself, have not emulated Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer “in the excellent service he has of late done to 
rational conservatism.” 

If the sole criticism which Mr. Mivart is able to pass on the 
Grammar of Science is the nominal one that I am a metaphysician, 
malgré lui, who teaches ‘ practical materialism ’’—for he does not 
criticise one of the special features of the work—how much feebler 
still is his reference to my article on Lord Salisbury’s Address ! 
He raises only two points. In the first place, he says I am very 
angry (as a matter of fact amusement was then, as it is now, upper- 
most in my mind) with Lord Salisbury for saying that we know 
absolutely nothing about the ether except that it can be made to 
undulate. I said that that statement was as absurd as the statement 
that we know nothing about planetary matter except that it can 
gravitate. On the whole, upon second thoughts, I consider that it is 
rather more absurd, and the statement would possibly be better 
appreciated by Mr. Mivart if he were a physicist—especially a phy- 
sicist who looked upon the ether not as an unknown feature of 
the phenomenal world, but as a conceptual model used to briefly 
resume a wide range of phenomenal experience. Probably Haeckel, 
if he considers the ether as God, as Mr. Mivart asserts, knows as 
little about it as his biological critic. At any rate, ‘‘ scientific phy- 
sicists”’ did not want Lord Salisbury’s remarks to save them from 
falling into the views which Mr. Mivart attributes to Haeckel. I 
have had occasion to study a good deal of the recent mathematical 
and physical literature on the ether, and find absolutely none of 
those ‘‘ exaggerated notions” “so widely spread” from which Lord 
Salisbury’s remark is to save “ persons interested in physics, and, 
above all, scientific physicists.” If Mr. Mivart will study the recent 
work of J. J. Thomson, Heaviside, and Larmor, he will then be 
in a better position to judge whether we know nothing about the ether 
“ except that it can be made to undulate.” Of course nobody knows 
what a phenomenal ether is, any more than they know what a pheno- 
menal force or a phenomenal molecule is; but thisis not surprising, if, 
as the present writer holds, ether is a pure concept. To know how 
a thing moves—or, as I should prefer to say, to know what con- 
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ceptual motions must be attributed to the ideal system in order to 
efficiently describe phenomena—is the essential problem of physics, 
and of the ow of ether-motion we know infinitely more than can 
possibly be covered by the words used by Lord Salisbury. To revert 
for a moment to old terminology, we do not know what matter is, 
but would the phrase “ we know nothing about matter except that 
it can be made to move,” in the least express the present condition 
of molar physics? In the case of both matter and ether the funda- 
mental scientific problem is the how of motion, and not the search for 
a metaphysical basis for those groups of sense-impressions which 
science describes, and on the whole describes so successfully, by aid 
of molar and etherial motions. 

The next point which Mr. St. George Mivart cites from Politics 
and Science is my criticism of Lord Salisbury’s remarks on the pro- 
blem of the origin of the elements. Mr. Mivart, as usual, tries to 
confuse the issue by asserting that I suggest that the ‘“ chemical 
elements may have arisen by ‘ natural selection’ after all.” Now I 
did not use the word natural selection in this sense in my paper on 
Politics and Science, although I might very well have done so. What 
I did say of the problem of the elements, was it was highly probable 
that evolution by physical “selection of stable forms is the key to 
the solution”? (Politics and Science, p. 342). In the Grammar of 
Science’ I drew for convenience a distinction between physical and 
natural selection, although everything “physical” is of course 
“natural.” I made this distinction because I wanted to remind 
biologists that in the early stages of life what they were accustomed 
to speak of as natural selection passed over into what might be 
described as a mere physical selection of stabler compounds. But as 
a matter of fact, natural selection in its true meaning covers inor- 
ganic just as much as organic selection. When Mr. Mivart writes 
“the essence of natural selection is the Aereditary trausmission of 
favourable variations,” then I simply and flatly say that his state- 
ment is absolutely incorrect. Natural Selection in itself has nothing 
to do with heredity. Darwin’s theory of evolution is that of natural 
selection combined with heredity, and Lord Salisbury is better in- 
formed than Mr. St. George Mivart since even he speaks of “ acci- 
dental variations perpetuated by heredity under the influence of 
natural selection.” 

Natural selection itself merely signifies the selection of variations 
useful to the individual, or giving it a more stable relation to its 
environment. It is perfectly compatible with a complete absence 
of heredity, but natural selection without heredity is, of course, not 





(1) I stated in the Grammar that the idea of physical selection of stable forms is in 
the first place due to Crookes (p. 423), a fact which Mr. Mivart seems strangely ignor- 
ant of, when he speaks of the suggestion as coming from Haeckel or from me ! 
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“ Darwinism.” Now the word evolution covers not only natural 
selection, but physical selection, and sexual selection, or any vera 
causa of progressive change in organic or inorganic types. Hence 
my criticism of Lord Salisbury’s statement that nothing was to be 
got “ by muttering the comfortable word evolution,” for the problem 
of the origin of the elements was perfectly justified. His jest about 
the breeding of elementary atoms, only showed that he had not grasped 
the really important part which, with a high degree of probability, 
the physical selection of stabler groupings plays in the evolution of 
both inorganic and early organic life. 

Mr. Mivarf then proceeds to ask how prime atoms came to acquire 
“the characters and qualities necessary for them to be able to con- 
gregate and adhere in groups.” He professes to have read the 
Grammar of Science, and still asks me this question! He is, indeed, 
u materialist with a vengeance, the prime atom is clearly for him a 
most real and material entity, and not a mere symbol of description. 
No doubt his soul is equally vexed by a particle of matter obeying 
the law of gravitation, but because I accept, with the majority of 
physicists, that particles are to be considered as gravitating and 
atoms as attracting, I am called upon to “explain” (a word I 
entirely repudiate for science), on the penalty of being termed a 
‘denominational scientist’? and a slave to “shallow and illogical 
imaginary phantasms,” how Mr, Mivart’s materialistic atoms and 
particles adhere! I have no doubt I shall take poor Mr. Mivart’s 
breath away, and he may even suggest that I am blasphemous, but 
I assure him that I honestly hold the view: that it is the physicists 
themselves, and not any “influence from without, or powers within,” 
that make particles gravitate. Why do we make them gravitate? 
Simply because up to date no better formula has been found for work- 
ing the conceptual model by which we describe phenomena. 

My two criticisms of Lord Salisbury are the so/e sentences indicating 
my “scientific prejudices,” which Mr. Mivart cites to justify his 
statement that I am “a denominational writer, only second in self- 
confident dogmatism to Haeckel.” He might have brought forward 
far more individual and dogmatic statements from the Grammar of 
Science, but they would not have suited his purpose, for they would 
have shown that my scientific heterodoxy lay in idealism, not in 
materialism. As Darwin wrote of Mr. St. George Mivart nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, ‘he meant to be fair, but he was stimu- 
lated by theological fervour.” That is the real, the truly sectarian 
basis of Mr. Mivart’s attack—he is “stimulated by theological 
fervour.” That is the reason why he makes such an astounding 
trinity out of Professor Weismann, Professor Haeckel, and the insig- 
nificant Grammarian. We agree in one matter, and one matter only,’ 


(1) In the Grammar of Science, I expressly state my dissent from Haeckel’s views on 
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that we are agnostic as to the supersensuous; we decline to admit that 
the unknowable can be reasoned about. Mr. St. George Mivart talks 
about a “ curious hostility to religion which rca. my pages.” I 
assure him that I have only respect and sympathy for the man who 
believes, but a supreme contempt for the man who attempts to bolster 
up his belief by an appeal to pseudo-science. He only exhibits the 
complete shallowness of what Mr. Balfour would term his episte- 
mology ; he has never logically thought out for himself a critique of 
the knowable. 

Here it is where the shoe pinches Mr. Mivart. He wants to 
reason about God, immortality, heaven and hell, instead of simply 
believing what his emotional needs, his religious traditions or his 
ecclesiastical authorities require of him. And he is much moved to 
find that science cannot legitimately aid him, and that some scientists 
are prepared to tell him so. My readers “may think me a bigot 
when I say, after studying Mivart, I was never before so convinced 
of the general . . . truth of the views’! contained in my Granimar 
of Science. Let me explain what I mean. The Grammar asserts that 
of such a metaphysical concept as the soul—not based ultimately on 
sense impressions—science cannot possibly reason. Mr. St. George 
Mivart, on p. 432 of his paper, asserts that :— 

‘‘We are conscious of being a twofold unity; that we are both material, 
extended substance, and immaterial persistent energy—a body and soul.” 

Shortly before he speaks of ‘the force (sic ’) which energises 
(sic !) in our consciousness ”’ as ‘‘ a continuously persisting principle,” 
“aq simple unity.” In other words he asserts the existence of an 
immortal and immaterial soul in man, and adds :— 

‘*No certainty we can attain to about any other object can be nearly so 
certain as is thistruth. It is the primary and highest truth of biological 
science.” 

Now whatis Mr. Mivart’s conception of scientific truth ? He leaves 
usin no doubt. He writes on p. 423:— 

‘‘ Different, indeed, is the object of science, the one aim of which should be 
the advancement of truth. To teach what is true with exactitude, to proclaim 
that which is doubtful to be doubtful, that which is unknown to be unknown, 
and that which is true and certain to be evident truth—is its one function, 
compared with the correct fulfilment of which everything else is relatively 
valueless.” 

The object of biological science ought accordingly to be to teach 
its “ primary and highest truth ’—the existence and immortality of 
the soul—with exactitude and certainty. How many biologists— 
the struggle for existence as applied to man. Both in that work and in the Fortnigutiy 
papers on “ Socialism and Natural Selection ’’ and on ‘‘ Politics and Science,’”’ I express 
my dissent from what I can understand of Weismann’s views on germ-plasm and pan- 
mixia. 

(1) See Darwin on Mivart, Life, vol. iii., p. 
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and many are devoutly religious men who Jeliere in the existence 
and immortality of the soul—would venture to follow Mr. St. George 
Mivart in his glib assertion that this doctrine of their faith is capable 
of scientific demonstration ? Yet if Mr. Mivart cannot demonstrate it 
in a manner to convince the majority of scientific biologists, who then 
is the ‘‘denominational scientist ” ? Who then is assuming “the dog- 
matic tone of a rash student of divinity ?”’ Accordingly I challenge 
Mr. St. George Mivart to prove that he is a real man of science and 
not a blind sectary, by producing a demonstration of “this primary 
and highest truth of biological science ’”—a proof that will satisfy the 
professors of biology in our leading Universities, and enable them to 
teach “ what is true with exactitude ”"—Ryk ud med Deres bevis, byg- 
mester ! Beviset pa bordet! If Mr. St. George Mivart cannot pro- 
duce a proof that will satisfy the consensus of biological authority, 
then it is he, not I, that illustrates *‘ denominational science.” He 
has laid down a standard of the exact and true in science; he has 
propounded a dogma which he says is the highest truth of biological 
science. I directly challenge him to demonstrate his asserted truth 
to the satisfaction of undenominational biologists. If he declines 
my challenge, or fails to produce a valid proof, then, in the words of 
Darwin again, we can only “conclude with sorrow, that though he 
means to be honourable, he is so bigoted that he cannot act fairly.” * 
Kart PEARSON. 


(1) Darwin to Wallace on Mivart, Life, iii., p. 145. 








BRAHMANISM AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 


TEN years ago you were good enough to publish * a communication 
in which I told you of my disappointment, as a philosophic Brah- 
man of the old school, at the very moderate assistance obtainable 
from English sources by those who desire to exchange their old 
lamps for new ones, so far as this may enable them to adjust the 
traditional religion of India to its changing intellectual environ- 
ments. I was then unwillingly forced to the conclusion that we 
had very little to learn from you in the matter of profound theology, 
and that the system of Christianity—a faith for which my practical 
understanding has the most sincere respect—could not satisfy the 
restless inquisitive Hindu mind. Its moralising tendencies seemed 
to me to cloud and distract the true spiritual vision; and the nar- 
row range of its conceptions regarding the soul and a future life 
appeared out of scale and incomplete. There was something, I 
observed, shortsighted and abrupt in a programme of heaven and 
hell as the immediate and yet interminable consequences of conduct 
in a single brief, almost momentary, existence; while the danger 
of resting a vast scheme upon such ephemeral and movable founda- 
tions as historical evidences, miracles, final causes, or the testimony 
of human understanding in any form, appeared to me obvious 
enough. Upon that field you were necessarily exposed to rational- 
istic attacks, and if, instead of holding aloof from materialistic 
science you attempted a reconciliation with it, you found yourselves 
slowly sinking into a mechanical interpretation of the universe, lead- 
ing surely to the conclusion that the destinies of mankind are ordered 
by nothing higher than evolutionary determination. In your search 
for an underlying principle you discovered only Darwinism, or selec- 
tion by death; and you were driven to the conception of the Deity 
as a constitutional monarch ruling a vast kingdom by unchangeable 
laws. It seemed to me that religion thus transformed would be 
shifted from its essential foundations, and would before long lose its 
hold upon the respect of humanity. 

I perceive now that I was too easily depressed, and that I had 
underrated the recuperative power of your religion. It is with sur- 
prise and pleasure that I have read Mr. Balfour’s book on The 
Foundations of Belief. With surprise, I say, because according to 
our notions the yvwois, or knowledge of divine things, can only be 
attained by ascetic exercises, by secluded meditation in an atmo- 
sphere untroubled by activity of any sort. But here is one of your 


(1) Fortnigutty Review, December, 1884. 
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leading statesmen, ever foremost in debate, who finds time in the 
pauses of argumentative strife to demonstrate the ultimate falli- 
bility of all reasoning, and who can simulate admirably an eager 
interest in the phenomena of politics, although he knows them to 
possess no more substance than any other spectral illusion. It 
reminds me of the scene at the opening of our great poem, the 
“ Bhagavadgita,”’ where two mighty armies are facing each other on 
the battlefield, and the leader of one army, Arjuna, seizes the mo- 
ment before the actual shock of war to enter into a profound pan- 
theistic discussion on the identity of the slayer with the slain. 

But to proceed—It is with pleasure that I have read this book, 
because the strain of thought and the dialectical methods tally so 
remarkably with our Indian tastes and traditions. If it does not 
provide any complete solution of our difficulties—and I must con- 
fess that now and then the author seems to be proving too much— 
it certainly helps usin putting our enemies to confusion. Mr. Bal- 
four is an adversary of mere Rationalism; soare we. He is determizied, 
if it be possible, to keep physical science from trespassing upon and 
insulting theology; that is our desire. How can observation and 
experiment, the mere grouping and classification of recurrent 
appearances, be in any way connected with questions regarding ori- 
gins and essences, the creative reason, the moral law, and the divine 
nature? Uniformity of nature, cause and effect, these phrases in- 
volve either a fallacy or an assumption of the point to be proved ; 
and Darwinism is very little better than an interesting collection of 
anecdotes. I entirely assent to the statement that ‘‘a purely empi- 
rical theory of things, a philosophy which depends for its premises in 
the last resort upon the particulars revealed to us in perceptive 
experience alone, is one that cannot be rationally accepted.” Of 
course we Brahmans have known this for many centuries, but it is 
very useful to find it repeated in modern language on such excellent 
authority. For we recognise but too clearly the urgent need of 
protecting our august beliefs from the corrosion of naturalistic 
tendencies, and especially of protesting against the pretensions of 
that half-educated class which in India, as presumably in England, 
seems to imagine that a wider acquaintance with the structure of 
the visible world can have some kind of bearing upon our intuition 
of things supra-sensual. To those who are concerned in resisting 
such errors Mr. Balfour’s book brings solace and timely succour. 

In India, the most conservative of countries, there has latterly 
been serious embarrassment about assimilating what you English 
worship under the name of Progress, with our traditional ideas, 
social and religious. It is, therefore, not unpleasant to discover that 
even in England a conservative philosopher finds it necessary to clear 
for his religion a road out of similar difficulties. You will be none 
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the worse for being reminded that your phenomenal activities, which 
have upset the contemplative quietude of India, must not attempt to 
push their way into the higher regions of thought, and that your 
immemorial experiences lose all meaning and coherence under the 
stroke of philosophic analysis. And there is something almost 
comical in the lesson read to you by Mr. Balfour, that what most of 
you fancied to be intellectual emancipation—the exact and extended 
comprehension of natural processes—does in reality prolong man’s 
servitude by blocking up the gates of the spiritual knowledge with a 
heap of disorderly and obstructive facts. We, like him, despise and 
denounce the presumption with which Naturalism, as he calls the 
empiric method, pretends to invade the dominion of Theology, to 
molest her ancient solitary reign, and almost to annihilate her 
peculiar jurisdiction. So long as empiricism confines itself to the 
sphere of sense-perceptions, it is legitimately and perhaps harmlessly 
employed, and in reward for its humility it may be dignified by 
the title of Science. It is welcome to continue taking notes as a 
spectator of the fantastic nature-play ; it may go on making dim 
uncertain conjectures about the plot and the probable ending of 
the terrestrial drama ; it may even amuse itself by tracing a moral 
purpose. But when empiricism ventures to set up a kind of spiritual 
court, and attempts to pass judgment on some deep intuition of 
divinity that does not accord with a very finite range of sensation, 
then it is justly labelled Naturalism, baseborn, purblind, and funda- 
mentally irrational. In India, when a low-caste preacher or a petty 
god of the jungles becomes popular and prosperous, and rebels against 
the hierarchy, the Brahmans disclose his mean origin to the world at 
large, which usually turns against the parvenu unless he is remark- 
ably successful. If he sets up as a reformer, they ask how an 
insignificant upstart can know anything of the divine counsels. 
After the same fashion does Mr. Balfour wisely deal with the 
pretensions of naturalism, notably with such assertions as that a 
lofty morality can have been evolved out of the slow purification of 
primitive instincts and bestial appetites, that hideous noises have 
developed into musical modulations, and that reason can have had an 
unconscious irrational origin. To a refined and cultivated tempera- 
ment, the theory that exquisite tastes and emotions could have been 
reared by that homely nurse Nature out of “the complicated con- 
trivances, many of them mean and disgusting, wrought into the orga- 
nism by the shaping forces of selection and elimination,” must, I 
agree, be intolerably repulsive. 

Moreover, since with nine-tenths of average Englishmen the 
moral working of a religion seems to be the test of its truth, I quite 
comprehend that any attempt to class morality as a terrestrial pro- 
duct, with roots in our common earth, must be promptly disowned 
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and defeated. In this latter respect, however, our Indian position 
is not precisely coincident with that of the Christian apologist, since 
we have avoided entanglement with ethical considerations, and have 
never yet pledged ourselves to the postulate that the universe is 
morally governed. We yield to no one in our recognition of the 
beauty of Virtue; but we nevertheless conceive that any theology 
which stakes its credibility on a moral criterion is unstable at base, 
because a rising morality may force the religious sovereignty into 
undignified compromises with unphilosophic public opinion. Yet 
since our support is due to anything that encourages distrust and 
contempt of mere common sense applied to spiritual mysteries, we 
may fairly join hands against naturalism ; and it suits us very well 
to lay bare the inadequacy of a physical basis for Ethics. We can 
therefore admire freely the eloquent description given in this book 
of the demoralising effects likely to flow out of the discovery that, 
since all animated existence will cease totally on this planet within 
a calculable period, the whole question of human origins and des- 
tinies is becoming supremely unimportant. The chapter on Natu- 
ralism and Ethics ends thus :— 


‘* Tt cannot, therefore, be a matter to us of small moment that, as we learn 
to survey the material world with a wider vision, as we more clearly measure 
the true proportions which man and his performances bear to the ordered whole, 
our practical ideal gets relatively dwarfed and beggared, till we may well feel 
inclined to ask whether so transitory and so unimportant an accident in the 
general scheme of things as the fortunes of the human race can any longer 
satisfy aspirations and emotions nourished upon beliefs in the everlasting and 
the Divine.” 


Now, so far as this really fine peroration is likely to intimidate. 
your countrymen, to deter them from facing with intrepidity the 
prospect of a ruined and silent world, from looking steadily at the 
calm impassive face of Nature, I quite appreciate its effectiveness. 
Such considerations depreciate the influence of empiricism by re- 
minding every one that it can only deal with very ephemeral 
things. Let Science prove that the earth is rolling surely toward 
universal death, and then what matters Science unto men? The 
picture is well calculated to turn the masses in alarm towards some 
religion that purports to stand clear of the earth’s road to ruin; 
the lower minds will cling more closely to superstition ; the higher 
will seek refuge in the transcendental regions of sublime theosophy. 
This, indeed, is a situation not unlike that which, in India, we have 
already attained, though we have no objection to be fortified in it 
by Western skill—so that for us the despairing prophecies of 
science have little terror. Our higher intelligences did not need 
the arguments in this book to convince us that the whole phantasma-- 
goria of sense-perceptions is essentially deceptive and illusory, inso-. 
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much that whether it disappear to-morrow or after many million 
years is profoundly immaterial ; if indeed time has any meaning in 
relation to such a passing dream. Nor will even the simple 
Indian folk be much interested by the news that the whole order 
of creation to which they belong is to be annihilated within a 
measurable period. They have never set an inordinate value on 
the short and sorrowful days passed under this burning sun; while 
for heaven or hell they have little care, desiring only to be rid of 
sensitive existence in any shape. Nevertheless the influx of Western 
ideas is affecting all classes, even in India, wherefore I am in accord 
with any salutary warning to our weaker brethren against following 
any such low and transitory ideal as the perfectibility of mortal man. 

When such fallacies are abroad, it is high time that the Naturalists 
should be desired to practise their mechanical dexterities altogether 
outside the domain of religion. Within it their method can produce 
nothing but confusion. For any one can see tnat the positive 
beliefs, the accumulation of traditions, divine myths, and visible 
thaumaturgy, which empiricism directly attacks, are the rough out- 
works that everywhere surround the inner citadel of theology. 
And these must be founded on something impervious to discussion, 
because a worshipping people places little trust in a religion that 
goes upon reason, or in morality that is subject to the evolutionary 
law. Men worship the sun and the wind, because there is no arguing 
with them; and so soon as you begin to question the morality of 
a deity, you are on the brink of doubting his credibility. Our 
Indian multitude, at any rate, desire something or somebody that 
will not parley, will not condescend to moralise, and listens with- 
out answering except-by deeds—in short, a Divinity, arbitrary, 
immutable, whose works are the index of his will. Vainly would 
the scientists allege that such a Divinity is only the abstract 
impersonation of inscrutable energies, ‘‘the Sunday or red-letter 
name of gravitation ’’—since no one can adore blind Force. What 
mankind has always worshipped is the manifestation of intelligent 
though irresponsible Power. Although Natural Selection may 
be a grand hypothesis, as a dogma it is very disputable, and as 
u process it is automatic, having its prototype in the atheistic 
heresy of Buddhism. But it becomes a mighty influence in the 
sphere of religion when it is embodied in the conception of our 
great god Siva, who presides autocratically over the issues of life 
and death, over the eternal striving of the soul upward through 
innumerable forms and existences. 

It will thus be understood why we Brahmans are in close sym- 
pathy with your distinguished countryman in rebuking the arrogant 
encroachments of empiricism, with its pitiable groping by the light 
of the senses after ultimate ideas. or ages we ourselves have 
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maintained that of all false guides perceptive experience is the most 
fallible, that it carries no guarantee whatever of its veracity, and 
that for any one to throw ridicule at a prodigy or a dogma because 
it is contrary to inductions from experience is a mere confession of 
ignorance. The short method with such sciolists, Mr. Balfour 
remarks with unanswerable lucidity, is to ask them to compare 
“the causal movement from object to perception, with the cognitive 
leap through perception to object.” As sources of information, 
he adds truly, our perceptions are habitually mendacious; and what 
can be more hollow than the attempt to construct any reality out of 
such unsubstantial image-making ? The deeper you delve the less 
chance there is of finding a bottom ; you only unearth greater per- 
plexities and contradictions. And it is knowledge of this sort that 
tampers with articles of religion! So long as empiricism keeps to 
its own superficial level and does not dabble in higher things, we 
need not dispute its every-day usefulness. The naturalist is like 
any other collector of samples and specimens, good enough for the 
market or the museum. But when he undertakes not only to invent 
a scheme of faith and morals, but also to dictate terms of surrender 
to every other system, we must turn round and expose his own 
essential futility. If he objects to any theologic truth that it is not 
verifiable by his instruments, we can prove to him that his own so- 
called verification of the simplest assertion (as, for instance, that the 
sun shines) is radically untrustworthy. This, said one of your sages 
more than a century ago, is a reason why “ with such imperfect 
faculties, narrow reach, and inaccurate observation, we should never 
go beyond such subjects as are best adapted to human understanding. 
While we cannot give a satisfactory reason why we believe, after a 
thousand experiments, that a stone will fall or fire will burn, can 
we ever satisfy ourselves concerning any determination which we 
may form with regard to the origin of worlds, and the situation of 
nature from and to eternity ?” This, says Mr. Balfour, is a reason 
why we need not be surprised “that we do not adequately compre- 
hend God, seeing that we can give no very satisfactory account of 
what we mean by ‘a thing.’” Although Mr. Balfour’s scepticism is 
quite as destructive as Mr. Hume’s, the two inferences are diametri- 
cally opposed ; and I observe with complacency that at the point 
where these two Scottish gentlemen part company, while the latter 
sits down contentedly within the strait limits of ordinary human 
comprehension, the former sets out boldly upon a metaphysical path 
leading very much in the direction of India. 

In the chapter on “ Philosophy and Naturalism,” for example, 
the argument is all on our side. ‘‘ What,”’ he asks, “is Rationalism ? 
Some may be disposed to reply that it is the free and unfettered 
application of human intelligence to the problems of life and the 
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world, the unprejudiced examination of every question in the day- 
light of emancipated reason.” Well, this is just what it is, a very 
troublesome and pernicious notion when it trespasses within the theo- 
logic domain, where it should have no admittance, because it can 
have no business on those premises. Formerly the rationalists were 
content with skirmishing on the frontier between science and theo- 
logy, with defending their own territory, vindicating what they called 
private judgment, and occasionally attacking preposterous ritualistic 
extravagances. This kind of rationalism has often been rife in 
India; it did us no harm, and was even laudable in some practical 
ways; it kept our pundits in training, just as your army is exercised 
by petty warfare against barbarians across the Indian frontier. But, 
this book truly points out that as an organic system it had neither a 
solid base nor a binding cement; its professors talked of consecutive 
argument and consistent principles, when they were unconsciously 
working among insoluble perplexities and contradictions. And yet 
they are now proposing to apply these “rationalising methods with 
pitiless consistency to the whole circle of beliefs!” We Brahmans 
have rarely been accused, like your theologians, of persecution ; never- 
theless we are inclined to ask whether such presumption is not too 
tenderly dealt with in this admirable book. If, as the author proves, 
and as I agree, the attempt to determine the range of potential human 
knowledge by such short measurement is no better than blundering 
unreason, why allow credit to these people for any competence 
whatever? Why not declare at once, as we should be prepared to 
do, that no solid truth can rest on defective foundations, and that 
all this verbiage about emancipated reason and unfettered intelli- 
gence is the mere product of that ignorance which mistakes appear- 
ance for reality, and which is utterly incapable of comprehending 
Nature as the phenomenal veil of immanent divinity. The ration- 
alist is fighting with shadows, and building up lofty arguments on 
transitory impressions, which the true spiritual illumination dissolves 
at once into their fontal nothingness. 

This is, indeed, the logical outcome of the book’s destructive 
analysis. If it were pressed home the war might be carried victo- 
riously into the territory of the assailant, and Rationalism’s defeat 
might be turned into a disastrous rout. That one result might be 
the triumph of universal scepticism is no particular objection from 
our point of view; though I can easily understand that in your 
country the complete demolition of rationalism might be embarrass- 
ing, for an English philosopher has to reckon with a well-meaning 
but timorous public opinion. And the truth is that even your theolo- 
gians have been for some time past tampering with the enemy; they 
have been attempting to settle a kind of concordance with the 
rationalists; a false and futile manceuvre to which we have never 
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condescended in India. The consequence is that at this point of his 
argument Mr. Balfour is hampered by the necessity of gently dis- 
entangling orthodoxy from her rationalistic connection before he can 
proceed to set her up again on clear philosophical foundations. Now 
I shall explain presently why I fear that this operation may be en- 
compassed by some important practical difficulties ; but I may at once 
say that with the general drift of his chapter on rationalist orthodoxy 
I am thoroughly in concurrence. Assuming rationalist Orthodoxy 
to take its stand on tbe assertion ‘that our ordinary method of 
sense perception, which gives science, is able to supply us also with 
theology,” I readily agree with him that the proposition is hopelessly 
indefensible. For I understand from this book that the two pillars 
on which this system of orthodoxy relies in yourcountry are Natural 
Theology and Revelation. The former is supported mainly by the 
argument for design; its inferences regarding the ways and inten- 
tions of Divinity are drawn from the course and constitution of the 
visible world. This, I may observe, has always been the true 
foundation and source of popular Hinduism, which detects every- 
where the touch of a divine hand, and concludes empirically that 
prayers and sacrifice will propitiate rulers who are capricious because 
they are omnipotent. There is nothing in the argument that mili- 
tates against the supposition that the course of nature is shaped and 
governed by many intelligent and powerful gods, nor does it contra- 
dict the pantheistic hypothesis that underlies the anthropomorphic 
polytheism. Nevertheless, as a defensive outwork, natural religion 
is undoubtedly exposed to the increasing hostility of rationalism, of 
an enemy that is only encouraged by weak overtures for a hollow 
truce ; and when I hear of the popularity obtained in England by 
vague pseudo-scientific theories about natural law in the spiritual 
world, I can understand. why Mr. Balfour is inclined to prefer haul- 
ing down that flag once for all. ‘ We are asked to believe the uni- 
verse to have been designed by an architect for the same sort of 
reason that we believe Canterbury Cathedral to have been designed 
by an architect.” It is because such a position is always liable to 
be turned metaphysically, having no finality whatever, that to the 
higher Hindu intellect, ever searching for ultimate ideas, the archi- 
tectonic Providence has never brought rest or consolation. And even 
the more easily satisfied Western mind must by this time be suspect- 
ing that the argument involves a confusion of the essential distine- 
tions between Nature and Art. 

Then in regard to revealed religion, we can easily appreciate the 
danger of leaning too heavily on historical proofs, or on any testi- 
mony that appeals to the senses; it is tantamount to accepting battle 
on the enemy’s ground. So if, as the book seems to intimate, there 
is considerable doubt whether the Christian evidences are practically 
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adequate as a reply to the erudite rationalist, the expediency of 
taking up a fresh position beyond the range of modern critical artil- 
lery is manifest. I understand that the leading purpose of this book 
is to construct some provisional entrenchment of the kind, and in 
principle this seems to me thoroughly sound, just as our own reli- 
gion always keeps open a line of retreat upon transcendental fortiti- 
cations. But the question of evidence is probably much more 
important to your theology than to a religion like Hinduism, which 
has never professed to be historical, neither has it ever attempted 
to make compromises with scientific research. If this is so, the 
operation of withdrawal may in your case be troubled with greater 
practical difficulties than in ours. 

Nor is it altogether our interest, from one point of view, to wish 
you well out of them, seeing that Christianity is one of the two 
religions which have taken up an active proselytizing attitude 
against Hinduism. The attraction which any spiritual novelty 
presents to our people has induced me, on rare occasions, to listen 
with decorous curiosity to your Christian missionaries. I have found 
that they almost always employ against the Brahmanic teaching and 
tradition that very argument which in this book is termed rationalis- 
tic, touching the absurdity of our worships and beliefs, the incredi- 
bility of our miraculous narratives, the want of authenticity for our 
scriptures, and so on, with appeals to reason, sense perception, and 
the new learning generally. Now in these controversies (which are 
always forced upon us) any confession that your own rationalistic 
orthodoxy is not unassailable would give us an effective rejoinder ; 
while as to Islam, the other faith militant and aggressive, if any 
Mohammedan leader took to doubting his own historic evidences 
there would certainly be a mutiny in his camp. I make these 
remarks to prove that I am entirely disinterested in warning you 
English to take care what you are about. There is in this book no 
precise avowal that the author has iost confidence in the orthodox 
evidences ; he says they are good as far as they go. Yet the im- 
pression left upon an impartial reader is that the rationalizing theo- 
logian, whether he relies upon the teleologic argument, or whether 
he stands by miracles, prophecies, and the authenticity of the inspired 
Scriptures, is in either case doomed to lose any pitched battle with pure 
rationalism. And the ordinary bystander would probably conclude 
that neither the natura! nor the revealed theology could bear close 
scientific handling. That a philosopher who is deeply tinged with 
mysticism should have attained this interior conviction is to me not 
in the least surprising ; for Brahmans long ago reached a similar 
end by a very different road; but then we kept the secret to our- 
selves. Now although I have no acquaintance with the ‘“ psycho- 
logical climate’ of England, it does appear to me strange that the 
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very delicate operation of substituting a new Foundation of Belief 
for that which has hitherto upheld your whole religious edifice 
should be proposed and proclaimed by an eminent statesman in the 
ears of the general multitude. 

In India, as every one knows, we have, first, our external forms, 
secondly, our inner, and lastly our innermost, doctrines. The mys- 
tery play goes on in front of the stage, the esoteric interpretation, 
the keys to the mythologies, are kept by the spiritual teachers who 
lift the veil for the initiated, and for each man according to his 
capacity. As we do not aspire to any canon of consistency, as we 
have never committed ourselves to precise creeds, or submitted to the 
bondage of law, we can vary our external front according to cireum- 
stances; so when the time comes we can retire slowly and concen- 
trate upon our unassailable possession of divine knowledge. But we 
do not invite general attention beforehand to the line of our possible 
retreat; nor, whenever the rationalist takes the field seriously 
against our theology, natural or revealed, shall we publish abroad 
our admission that the arguments available from those sources are 
practically inadequate for the effort of overthrowing him. This 
would be to cut deep into the core of popular religion, which is 
rooted in the certainty of positive and literal beliefs, and can never 
live in any other soil. It may be that in England you have attained 
a very different mental atmosphere; yet from what I have heard 
with my ears of the tone of Christian propagation in India I should 
be inclined to judge otherwise. 


The superiority of authority to reason is so paramount in Indi 
that one naturally marks with approval the high place allotted to 
the former in the chapter on ‘“ Authority and Reason.” Nothing 
can be truer, for Asia as for Europe, than the statement that “ to 
authority we owe in the main, not religion only, but ethies and 
polities.” Obviously this must, or ought, always to be so; for 
the ordinary man can have neither leisure nor capacity for hunting 
up causes and origins; he accepts the dictates of what you call 
science as well as those of theology, so long as they suit his needs 
and accord with his standard of credibility. You will have observed 
that simple folk everywhere believe prodigies more readily than mere 
improbabilities; the latter are contrary to their experience; the 
former lie clear outside it, and are easily classed as superhuman. 
I take this to be the right psychologic explanation of the axiom: 
“TI believe because it is impossible,’? which is cited in this book ; 
and a very useful axiom some of us have found it to be. But since 
Mr. Balfour has so clearly exhibited the very important part played 
in human affairs by authority, I am somewhat dismayed at discover- 
ing that he is inclined to question its efficiency as a weapon against 
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rationalism. On the other hand he says that the respect paid by 
mankind to authority is, much more than reason, the quality in which 
we most notably excel the brute creation. This may be going rather 
too far, since authority has been defined in his book as a group of 
non-rational causes, and its effect is to beget customs or habits, 
whereby animals are almost entirely governed. The same definition 
might almost be fitted to the word instinct; and there is certainly a 
strain of paradox in the statement that the superiority of man over 
brutes consists chiefly in his higher susceptibility to non-rational 
influences. 

However, if authority is, as we agree, so enormously powerful, 
then I must venture once more to remonstrate with an influential 
and very attractive writer, who works out in public a line of reason- 
ing that is plainly calculated to undermine it. Having proved (what 
is quite clear) that for the vast majority of us religious belief does 
and must rest upon authority, he proceeds to declare that as one of 
the fundamental reasons for believing a creed authority is inadmis- 
sible. Here, again, I must remark that the point touches Christianity 
more nearly than Hinduism, for nowhere in India, or indeed in Asia, 
has authority become embodied in such an extreme and inflexible 
dogma as that of Papal Infallibility, yet this is the very dogma 
which Mr. Balfour evidently thinks might be exploded, by the 
application of a little reasoning to its foundation. What, I must 
ask, is the use of exalting authority if it can be so easily abased ? 
If all these anchors are to be drawn up, as not strong enough against 
the rising flood of rationalism, too many of your people will drift 
out into the open sea of private judgment, and in attempting to 
steer by mere reason and sense-perceptions they will run straight 
into that religious error from which his book, as I understand it, 
is intended to deter them. It has been reported to us, indeed, that 
one of your French philosophers has already set up a whole hierarchy 
on the basis of empiricism, from sheer despair of finding any solid 
bottom in metaphysical problems. Or else, if they cannot discover 
a rational religion, they will fall back on one that is irrational, and 
rally again under the standard of any teacher who professes un- 
doubting, though illogical, certitude ; they will fly to any superstition 
for protection against this ubiquitous scepticism, and will find shelter 
in the extravagant ritualism which in India, at any rate, the higher 
priesthood tolerates only as a concession to ignorance. In the name 
of all established religions I implore Mr. Balfour to consider the ex- 
pediency of carrying on these interesting researches in some private 
philosophical laboratory. He is subverting the foundations of popular 
religion everywhere; he is betraying a distinct aversion to meeting 
in the open field of common sense that same antagonist, rationalism, 
whom he heartily despises; and he is committing what seems to us 
Brahmans the grave imprudence of telling the people that the outer 
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walls of the City of God are not impregnable, so that they should 
take refuge, before it is too late, within some inner sanctuary. 

But is this sanctuary fit for the reception of a frightened crowd? and 
can we at least show them the way or promise them security within 
it? Itis argued that ‘we need not be driven into a universal licence 
of credulity by recognising that we must for the present put up with 
some working hypothesis which falls far short of speculative perfec- 
tion.” Far be it from us to deny that philosophic doubt is defen- 
sible. On the contrary, we sympathise heartily with a state of mind 
that has been fostered from time immemorial in India, where no one 
ever troubled himself to persecute a doubter until the advent of 
Islam introduced the precise creeds and peremptory legality of the 
West. We agree with the saying of that ancient Greek teacher, 
that he should deem a coward the man who did not prove what is 
said about spiritual things to the uttermost, or whose heart failed 
him before he had examined them on every side. Yet these maxims 
are meant for inquirers who are beyond the danger of falling back 
into unlimited credulity, not for the multitude to whom a religion 
that is avowedly hypothetical is of no value at all. The strength of 
your Western creeds has always, in our opinion, lain in this: that 
you have looked much more to a good working system, powerfully 
organized for the development of ethics, than to speculative perfec- 
tion; you have insisted, in England at least, that the mere principles 
of reason, improved by consideration and experience, will support 
that natural religion, ‘‘ which is indeed the foundation and the 
principal part of Christianity.” And your writers have showed that 
between natural and revealed religion there is a strange undeniable 
analogy. We have never thought that the foundations of such 
a belief went very deep, yet we recognise the strength that it gave 
to your cardinal doctrine of the world’s moral government ; a we 
have often had cause to wish that Hinduism possessed any such 
excellent instrument for controlling the unruly affections of sinful 
men. But an unflinching belief in the truth of religion, natural or 
revealed, is not, as we have seen, encouraged in this book. ‘ To 
claim for any beliefs that they are wholly true, is the height of 
absurdity ; it is indeed foolish, and even dangerous, when we are 
engaged on the deeper problems of science, metaphysics, or theology ; 
when we are endeavouring in solitude to take stock of our positions 


in the presence of the Infinite.” . . . “To describe any scheme of 
belief as wholly false which has importoctly met the needs of man- 
kind, is the height of arrogance.’ Within the philosophic cenacle 


I should entirely concur ; the Brahman has been always too ready 
to regard with melancholy indifference the innumerable fantastic 
forms and apparitions of the religious idea, and to observe patiently 
the heavy clouds of human error settling down over every glimpse 
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of the true light that reaches the lower earth. Yet it has not been 
thought necessary to preach this elastic doctrine before the crowds 
that resort to us for spiritual direction and comforting. I fear that 
any religion which proclaims itself to be hypothetical and provisional, 
which deals in half truths and relies neither on reason nor on 
authority, will do very little toward satisfying the needs and aspira- 
tions of average humanity. 

I hope that J do not misunderstand Mr. Balfour’s position ; I am 
sure that I appreciate his aims. Like all the great masters of specu- 
lation, among whom I must reckon some of our famous Hindu 
sages, he rejects the notion “that the universe is no more than a 
collection of hypostatized sense-perceptions,”’ and he has resolved at 
ull risks to seek higher ground. ‘Treating, as he does, all beliefs 
wnd formulas as subject to evolution, he sees that this is incom- 
patible with the old theologie notion of dogma as something final 
and immovable. ‘‘ We are,” he says, “like one who is perpetually 
engaged in altering some ancient dwelling in order to satisfy new- 
born needs. The ground plan is perpetually modified; we build 
here, we pull down there.” Truly so, and in all this we are quite 
on his side; nor is there any scheme of religion that provides more 
adequately than Hinduism for the adjustment of worship and doc- 
trine to ever-changing human conditions, whether moral or material. 
But to illustrate this process by the metaphor of a building that is 
constantly under alteration and ‘repair, is to take the whole world 
into your confidence, and some people will be reminded that when a 
house is constantly needing repair it is usually found safer to pull it 
down altogether. I must confess, also, that to me this kind of ana- 
logy has an unpalatable flavour of rank naturalism. For as soon as 
you have vulgarised a profound truth by proclaiming that all provi- 
sional religious beliefs are subject to an inevitable evolutionary law, 
you are letting in the naturalistic idea, and you have admitted that 
religion in any shape is subject to modifications by its moral and 
indeed its material environment. “If (I read) the constant substi- 
tution of one explanation for another could be effected smoothly, 
and, as it were, in silence, without disturbing anything beyond the 
explanations themselves, it need cause in general neither anxiety 
nor regret.’”’ Well, that is exactly our Indian method, and it answers 
very well; but this is a very different thing from inviting public 
attention to the necessity of incessantly recasting established forms 
and beliefs, for the supply of changing intellectual demands. And 
how can we suppose that the common cause of theologians will not 
be made to suffer in the eyes of ignorant bystanders, by contrasting 
theology with science, and drawing not very dexterous comparisons 
between their respective situations? In science, it is said, ‘the 
beliefs in sense perception provide a solil nucleus of unalterable con- 
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victions, which survive uninjured through all the mutations of intel- 
lectual fashion . . . Theology is less happily situated. There it often 
happens that when a theory decays, the beliefs to which it refers are 
infected by a contagious weakness. The explanation and the thing 
explained are mutually dependent.’ Mr. Balfour's view is that the 
true theologian ought to be able to change the explanation without 
<listurbing the belief, precisely as alterations of your theories as to 
the nature of heat affect in no way the sensation itself; and he 
writes impatiently of those timid persons who give up the doctrine 
of Atonement merely because they cannot find a satisfactory expla- 
nation, With all this our practical reason is entirely in harmony— 
for in India no sacred mystery is ever allowed to fall out of repute 
for lack of a fresh explanation. But whether it is wise to set all 
this before the people, and to ask why their belief in gravitation never 
wavers, while they are not always unshaken about Redemption, is to 
our notions not so clear. It would have been safer to remain within 
the entrenchments laid out in the first portion of this book, and to 
repel any attempts of Science to measure herself with Theology, by 
reminding her that all theories founded on sense-perception are 
radically baseless and unintelligible. 

There is some relief, however, in perceiving that Mr. Balfour is quite 
aware of the embarrassment inseparable from explanatory formulas 
in theology. If, he observes, the meaning of any proposition could 
be exhausted in one generation, it would be false for the next; so 
that as a vehicle for the transmission of truth, a formula must bear 
“‘a richer aud richer content as our knowledge slowly grows to a 
fuller harmony with the Infinite Reality.” The author here shows 
a luminous insight into the true working principles of philosophic 
religion, and the passage quoted above is instinct with the central 
spirit of Brahmanism. So long as you abstain from giving authori- 
tative reasons or explanations, a mysterious dogma will modify 
and adapt itself to varying modes of thought; and if it is pro- 
nounced inexplicable, it thereby remains unassailable; while crude 
attempts to simplify and rationalize are sure to inflict upon it irre- 
mediable impoverishment. In India, asin Europe, we have our phases 
of faith. There was a period (it was long ago) in our religious 
history when extreme ritualism provoked a rationalistic revolt ; and 
conversely there have been times when unvarnished rationalism has 
provoked among our leading thinkers an energetic defence of the 
ritualistic sanctuary. I fancy that some movement of this latter 
character may be discernible just now in England, where in both art 
and religion (always so closely akin) the naturalistic school has be- 
come utterly wearisome. But as mere rationalism is the ignorant 
abnegation of all spirituality, so ritualistic extravagance degenerates 
into a lifeless formalism. The right method is to guide the devout 
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worshipper step by step nearer to divine knowledge, while the inner 
light grows upon him ray by ray, until perchance he at last may 
attain full illumination. This is the true Brahmanic secret; we let 
the popular forms and beliefs work upward, until by symbolical 
interpretation they are seen to be the rough-hewn figures of a divine 
idea, as the mathematical diagram is only an outward help to pure 
reasoning. And conversely we work allegorically, embodying in 
an image or myth some abstract notion of the Energy that underlies 
all phenomena. Only I must once more remark that in England 
you appear to be abandoning both symbolism and allegory, and that 
Mr. Balfour seems to be departing from his own principles when he 
undertakes in this book to explain and illustrate the recondite work- 
ing of the great laws that govern the morphology of religious 
formulas, and the gradual evolution of knowledge. 

“We shall more accurately conceive the true history of knowledge 
if we represent it under the similitude of a plastic body whose shape 
and size are in constant process of alteration through the operation 
both of external and of internal forces.’ Although the metaphor is 
perilously naturalistic, one would not quarrel with its use for denot- 
ing the incessant variations of the figures created by the popular 
imagination, acting under superior direction, in correspondence with 
the environment. But what kind of divine knowledge can this be 
which is subject to unending change; and what is to become, accord- 
ing to this train of thought, of the creeds and articles of Faith that 
have so long sustained Christianity ? Is the development of religious 
ideas to be with you, as with us, a process of disillusion until you 
arrive at the full subjective cognition of permanent Reality? If 
this be intended, we shall cordially salute the author of this book as 
one of like mind with ourselves, who discerns the white radiance of 
eternity through the clouds that contine ordinary human vision. We 
should not, however, promulgate the doctrine in this particular form 
to the general congregation of devout worshippers, seeing that it is 
essentially explanatory. I notice with complete approval Mr. Balfour’s 
remark that the decisions of your early Church regarding the mys- 
teries were invariably “ the negation of explanation”; but it appears 
to me that if the evolutionary idea is once openly accepted us regulat- 
ing the progress of knowledge in the sphere of theology, it will not 
be easy to draw round the central mysteries a line within which 
they are to be treated as inexplicable. You must be aware that 
Hinduism makes no such reservations, but udvances fearlessly until 
every provisional conception is absorbed into Pure Being, absolute 
and unconditioned. 

However, it is with great diffidence that I offer even these slight 
criticisms of the methods which so valuable an ally selects for use in 
his own coun‘ry against our common enemy. We are, indeed, for- 
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tunate in receiving from a British statesman aid to resist the arro- 
gant and insatiable empiricist who has been let loose upon us by the 
British Government here in India, where all creeds and beliefs are 
treated with such cynical impartiality that one might almost suspect 
in our rulers a policy of propagating the scientific bacillus. Upon 
an intensely spiritualistic people you have imposed a Department 
of Public Instruction, which teaches exclusively upon an empirical 
basis. But what is the fundamental nature of these scientific ideas 
that the English are industriously disseminating? They seem quite 
simple “for the practical purposes of daily life, yet when they are 
subjected to critical investigation they appear to crumble under the 
process, to lose all precision of outline, to vanish like the magician 
in the story, leaving only an illusive mist in the grasp of those who 
would arrest them.” And this inanity of ultimate ideas must 
obviously react, as Mr. Balfour points out, upon our proximate and 
practical notions of scientific certitude. Here is an admirable con- 
firmation of the warnings so often delivered by our ancient sages 
against those who fancy that true knowledge is attainable through 
the organs of sense; and now that your countrymen and ours have 
been called back from the wrong road, it is time to set them on the 
right track, for we cannot leave them wandering in the great desert 
of illimitable scepticism. The ultimate scientific idea is demon- 
strably unthinkable; nor is it denied in this book (although we 
should deny it) that the theologic idea must be infected with the 
same weakness, Are we, therefore, to be left at the foot of a blank 
wall? Certainly not; and Mr. Herbert Spencer is justly rebuked 
for allotting to science everything that is knowable, although for our 
own part we should make him welcome to what he calls knowledge, nor 
do I understand why Mr. Balfour objects to his claiming that which 
has been proved to be worthless. Both he and Mr. Spencer agree in 
affirming the reality that underlies all things scientifically knowable; 
but whereas the latter concludes this reality to be inscrutable, the 
former undertakes, I apprehend, to provide, if not positive informa- 
tion, at any rate an important theory regarding it. So we may leave 
Science to sort out the counters which she takes to be valuable facts, 
to amuse herself with the magic lantern of fleeting phenomena, and 
to reconstruct imaginary geologic periods which must have existed, 
if at all, in that Divine Mind which is ignored asa scientifically 
unverifiable hypothesis. The only stipulation that we need make is 
that she must not interrupt our meditations while we extract (to use 
Mr. Balfour’s striking expression) the certitudes of religion out of 
the depths of unfathomable mystery. He offers to us, as a con- 
venient halting place, ‘a theory which, though it shrinks on its 
speculative side from no severity of critical analysis, yet on its 
practical side finds the source of its constructive energy in the 
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deepest needs of man, and thus recognises . . . the halting expres- 
sion of a reality beyond our reach, the half-seen vision of transcen- 
dent truth.” 

Such a theory will, indeed, confound the empiricists and may pos- 
sibly comfort the masses, to whom the demolition of their own familiar 
arguments from natural and revealed religion nay have seemed to be 
a cutting off of man’s ordinary communications with Divinity. It 
will, no doubt, be set out and established in a forthcoming volume, 
which I shall look for with the more interest, because my expecta- 
tions have been somewhat disappointed at reaching this book’s end 
before the theory’s development begins. But reserve and prelimi- 
nary mystery are quite in keeping with the methods of initiation 
employed by our own spiritual teachers. Meanwhil- I notice with 
regret and sympathy that Mr. Balfour, in sketching out the plan of 
his Provisional Unification, finds himself somewhat embarrassed at 
the outset by the strong and serious ethical aspirations of the English 
nation. His theory, whatever else it may be, must satisfy these 
aspirations at Jeast as well as is done by the ordinary Christianity, 
or it will bardly find favour in your country; and so he is fain to 
argue “from the existence of an ethical need to the reality of the 
conditions under which alone it could be satisfied.”” So also we 
find him cautiously suggesting, notwithstanding all that has gone 
before, that ‘the reality of scientific and of ethical knowledge 
may force us to assume the existence of a rational and moral Deity ;”’ 
and that, as we have been moved to postulate a rational God in the 
interests of science, we can scarcely decline to postulate a moral 
God in the interests of morality. I wish from my heart that we 
Hindus could accept this method of satisfying our deepest needs ; but 
if this is to be the speculative side of Mr. Balfour’s theory, I fear it 
may not altogether withstand the utmost severity of critical analysis. 
At any rate the incurably subtle Hindu intellect is absolutely 
incapable of contenting itself with a Deity whose very existence 
seems in a manner to depend on evanescent and mutable modes of 
human desire and consciousness. 

VAMADEO SHASTRI. 
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Every week at least one of the twenty newspapers a Londoner most 
often sees is sure to publish an article or group of paragraphs ridi- 
culing in buoyant terms the mania for buying books in their first and 
other special editions, and every three months the jokes and innuen- 
does of the past quarter are gathered to form a more complete and 
formal indictment in one of the magazines. 

It is thus becoming an accepted fact that nothing can be said in 
favour of this seemingly strange passion; but in the eyes of “ book- 
lovers,’’ as its votaries call themselves, it would be matter for regret 
that even one worthy person should think badly of their favourite 
pastime; and, therefore, as one of the victims, I will try to explain 
what they hold to be its many merits and delights. 

It does not appear to be understood, even by the most cultured 
people, that a book may be a most excellent literary work and yet be 
valueless for putting in a library. Thus, no one visiting a friend in 
the country cares, when neither chatting indoors or getting up health 
cutside, to occupy himself with a perusal of Alison’s Jistory of 
Europe, or a re-reading of Homer, Shakespeare, or Virgil. If he 
did, he would probably carry these volumes with him, just as Parson 
Adams carried .ischylus; but almost any one might like to look 
through a perfectly illustrated copy of these or other works that had 
greatly interested him when he read them in humble form at home. 
He might like to see, too, an early pamphlet or book of poems by 
Dickens, Thackeray, vr Ruskin, if only to ascertain, or try to ascer- 
tain, by examining this early failure, how the perfect style of a later 
masterpiece was gradually invented. Minds, too, that find an interest 
and a beauty in Westminster Abbey that they would not find in a 
fac-simile, might like to look at a copy of Zami/et as it was sold out- 
side of the doors of the Globe Theatre or as it was praised, and per- 
haps abused, at the Mermaid. 

In these days of cheap standard books every one has as many as 
he requires, and a host who kept a large array to amuse his literary 
friends would be a mere bore, If he owns such books for his own 
use, as he must if a reader, it would be incongruous to mix them up 
with volumes interesting for their associations, or on account of the 
beauty of their illustrations, especially as the latter if kept apart 
would form decoration for a room that pictures by Morland and Rey- 
nolds or the chefs d’wuvre of Chippendale and Sheraton would not 
render trivial. Working books, therefore, are kept in the study, 
and the laws relating to them are of the very opposite kind to those 
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that act as helps towards forming an interesting library. They must 
not be very clean lest one hesitate to make a useful note in the 
margin, or to turn down a page; they must not be illustrated, or 
possess handsomely “tooled” covers, lest one’s eyes be distracted 
from the spiritual to the coquettish aspect of the work; they must 
not be of any special kind, but of every sort the owner has immediate 
occasion to use. One rule only is common to the contents of both 
book-cases: in neither must there be any book which is put there 
for mere pomp. If the host does not read Shakespeare, a copy, espe- 
cially one in many volumes, and placed in a very prominent position, 
is a gross vulgarity. Equally abominable is a copy of Gibbon, King- 
lake, Dickens, or any one else that the owner has read, and it is 
unlikely he will ever read again. Such books ought to be sold; 
first, because it will get rid of dust traps to do so; secondly, because 
it will enable other people to get them who wish to read them, and 
a poor bookseller to earn a humble profit; thirdly, because it will 
enable the present owner to apply the proceeds of the sale to some 
useful purpose—household, charitable, or, better still, the purchase 
of another book, either of a useful kind for his study, or of a beauti- 
ful kind for his library. 

This important change in the form of private libraries has not 
been brought about by the arbitrary decision of any set of collectors 
or any clique of booksellers, as many may feel in a hurry to suppose, 
but by the great Power that has altered so many things within the 





present century. Nowadays reading matter haunts one everywhere, 
and a book can be obtained so soon by post that the vast library 
of old time is no longer needed. Hence, a library of to-day is, 
first of all, a thing of beauty, a rival, and a successful rival, to the 
cases in which the owner keeps specimens of Derby, Sévres, or Wor- 
cester, of the conservatories and flower beds where orchids and roses 
bloom in rivalry to the books and to the china, and of the drawing- 
room and the river where one may angle, each according to his bent, 
for the dainty troutlet of either element. 

Whoever has read, perhaps with amazement, in some of the articles 
or paragraphs to which this notice is intended to form a general reply, 
that the books of the collector are, first of all, the writings of Mr. 
Lang, will perhaps ask where such libraries exist. I believe they 
exist everywhere, but a few that are of especial fame among collectors 
it may be interesting to describe. There is in Sussex the library of 
Mr. Locker-Lampson that contains all the most interesting editions 
of the authors who formed the greatest epoch of English literature. 
There is the library of M. Firmin-Didot that contains a large 
number of the most beautiful old manuscripts that the art of printing 
has prevented from being ever repeated or imitated. There was till 
a few years ago Mr. Mansfield-Mackenzie’s library of English illus- 
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trated books. It comprised the gems of Blake, Cruikshank, Leech, 
Turner, Rowlandson, and others, and there is in New York the yet 
more beautiful library of Mr. de Forest, which contains all the most 
desirable books of to-day illustrated with original designs by the 
best artists of to-day. 

Mr. de Forest has observed that since large galleries and exhibi- 
tions have arisen art work has somehow become less interesting to 
artists and to collectors than it was. ‘To command success in a 
public gallery, the so-called ‘ work of art” must usually be either 
very commonplace or else wildly eccentric. Therefore Mr. de 
Forest commands his own illustrations, and the artists who work for 
him know that every touch that is characteristic of themselves, of 
their brains, or their hearts, or which they think will in any way 
form an artistic addition to their work, will not be questioned by 
their cultured patron. If they knew their work was to be criticised 
by hundreds of ignorant people in a gallery, or yet be chaffed at by 
careless newspaper writers in impromptu paragraphs, this elegance 
could not be achieved, as for some reason the artistic mind is a timid 
one and cannot work independently of its audience. 

As a digression I think it will be interesting to name six or seven 
of the books in this literary jewel case, and describe the manner in 
which they have been dealt with. 

There is Flaubert’s Sa/ammbé with pictures bathed in antique 
oriental light by Louis Titz: pictures of Spendius on the cross, a 
helpless living prey to the vultures, the gardens where the mercen- 
aries are feasting, Salammbo and the serpent, the sacrifice to Moloch, 
&e. There is Merimée’s Carmen, with illustrations by De Sta. There 
is Knickerbocker’s History of New York, illustrated by Broughton, 
“with the Dutch pictures that Broughton does so well.” There is 
Brillat-Savarin’s Psychofogie du Goit, illustrated by Van Muyden. 
There is Zola’s Assommoir, illustrated by Edmond Morin, with 
pictures of Gervaise ironing while Lantier reads, the fight in the 
lavatory, the feast where the slang of Mes Bottes excels, the dreary 
fall of snow—“ vivid,”’ according to M. du Bois,’ “as the text, and 
as the text prodigiously artistic.” There is Nana, illustrated by 
Jazet, with an acting Rouher, a living Blanche d’Antigny, and all 
the principal phases of a sad bad life. 

All these books are bound in a way that would probably astonish 
the writer of a Hastings-like impeachment of the modern collector, 
published last March, and who wrote about ‘handsome guinea 
bindings,” though he should know that no binding that would at 
all come within the range of connoisseur criticism could be executed 
under £5. The binding of Salammbé, in the library of Mr. de 
Forest, is of necessity extremely ornate. It is thus described by its 


(1) ‘* Four Private Libraries of New York,’? by H. P. Du Bois (1890). 
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commentator, M. du Bois. ‘ It is bound by De Samblanx in brown 
morocco, with small] compartments in mosaic of serpents and pearls 
of the antique Kart-Khardasht, lined with green morocco, decorated 
with pearls and gold.” And he adds, “ De Samblanx has in this 
work obeyed the principles of the art of bookbinding so faithfully ; 
that is, the art of creating in the reader, by the composition of the 
covers of a book, the state of mind desired by the author of the book ; 
that if the book lovers of the decade were a grand mandarinate, he 
might be in it anybody that he wished to be, a prince, a baron in a 
fortress, or a young page reclining on cushions at the feet of a blonde 
Yseult.”’ 

The names of lovely modern libraries might be extended, but these 
four are sufficient to show that such libraries as I have described in 
the beginning of this article really exist, also what room there is in 
the book-lover’s art for individuality, for invention, and for perfect 
taste of many kinds; also, to show that there is no law, and never 
can be a law, as some of our instructors desire to assert, to decide 
what kind of books every tine library must consist of. 

As I write I hear of the recent sale in Paris of yet another beauti- 
ful library, “ B’s” collection of Japanese illustrated books, which 
included the chief works of Hokusai, Outamaro, ILliroshigé, &.,— 
lovely volumes—a few of which, such of the middling poor as are 
Londoners, may, however, feast their eyes upon in the glass cases of 
the British Museum. ' 

Beside such smiling and varied possessions how dull seems the 
constant and most irritating suggestion that there is only one class 
of book worth collecting, and this, mirabile dictu, the books printed 
by Aldus Manutius ! 

Sixty years ago the productions of the Aldine press were held in 
great and just esteem, because, being printed under the direction of 
a scholar, soon after the discovery of printing they were of first 
necessity to the many scholars who were interesting themselves at 
that time in re-editing the Greek and Latin classics, from new com- 
parisons of all the early texts, both printed and written, The Aldine 
texts were taken from manuscripts that no longer exist, partly be- 
cause Aldus allowed them to be destroyed, partly through the 
ordinary ravages of time, and were of great scholarly excellence. 
Since 1830, however, everything that could be done in this way has 
been done, and, therefore, Aldines have sunk very much in value. 
But for a traditional admiration for the form of the type they would 
be worth nothing at all, as the best texts of the classics exist in 
modern editions. This admiration for the shape of the letters I 
admit to have been just at a time that the best procurable type was 
such as is used in the handsomely illustrated edition of Rogers’ 
poems and books that Baskerville printed. Since then, however, 
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the types of the Chiswick Press, the De Vienne Press in America, 
and above all the Kelmscott Press, have narrowed the difference so 
much between the artistic appearance of good new type and good 
old type, that even from this point of view their interest is declining. 
Only one retains its price, the finely illustrated ‘“ Poliphile Hypner- 
otomachia,”’ and long may it do so, for it is worth anything it can be 
vot for. It would be well for the fame of Aldus if all his books 
but this single one were destroyed, as also recollection of the fact 
that he would never have printed it—this the one book that was to 
bring eternal fame on his press—but that he was guaranteed against 
loss by an amateur of the day. Aldus was, in fact, a mere scholar 
and utilitarian, and printed books for mere scholars and mere 
utilitarians. For handing us down excellent texts of the classics he 
deserves the highest honour, but being uninterested in art, though 
living in the very halo of the Renaissance, and having of his own 
initiative done nothing for it, though, by his position necessarily 
brought into contact with all the culture of that great time, he and 
his books must always be of but scant interest to artistic collectors. 
It is true his books are much handsomer than those of many printers 
he competed with, but not with all. As Mr. Morris has said,’ his 
type is, artistically, on a much lower level than Jensen’s. I myself 
am of opinion that it is inferior to that of at least six or seven of the 
old printers, including that of our own Caxton, and of Pynson, but 
as the types of all these are admittedly inferior to those used by the 
Gutenberg, Fust, and Scheeffer, I think it is 





inventors of printing 
rather weak to attach high connoisseur value to any of them. The 
Metz Psalter, the Mazarine Bible, and Scheetfer’s Canon of the Mass, 
the first two of which may be seen in the glass cases of the British 
Museum, and the last at the Bodleian, are as much superior to the 
works of any other printer as the best of these—the books of Jensen, 
Caxton, Aldus, and the rest—are to the printing of a modern 
American newspaper. So much pre-eminence naturally extinguishes 
in toto, so to speak, all these lesser lights, and I cannot therefore 
see why in several recent articles amateurs should have been abused 
so indignantly for allowing a copy of Aldus’s Greek Grammar, pre- 
sumably a sort of Smith’s Initia, to be sold for £5 even though 
on vellum. I myself would be sorry to give half as much for such 
a hook, though I would value a copy of the JZypnerotomachia, in the 
same state, as being cheap at fifty times that price. The next charge 
brought against the modern collector is that he is too great an 
admirer of Rowlandson and Cruikshank. This is the opinion of Mr. 
Slater, the editor of Book Prices Current, who writes on book collect- 
ing from time to time in the Atheneum, and has published some 
books on the subject. Mr. Slater thinks, indeed he assumes, as a 


1) Arts and Crafts Essays (1893), Article ‘‘Printing,’? by Wm. Morris and E. Walker. 
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non-disputed point,’ that there is no artistic merit whatever in the 
drawings of Rowlandson and Cruikshank, and that “they interest 
merely on account of the extraordinary nature of the scenes they 
depict.” Mr. Ruskin considers at least one of Cruikshank’s books 
(Grimm's Fairy Tales) to be worthy of Rembrandt, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was of opinion that Rowlandson’s drawing was at times as 
good as Rubens’. In face of such authority Mr. Slater might have 
condescended to argue his case, but a person whose knowledge of 
book-collecting is only of an external kind—that is, who does not 
collect himself—is always supercilious to the last degree regarding 
those who do. Indeed he usually boasts that he does not collect, as 
if this were an extra proof of his fitness to write on the subject. 
One would think that a knowledge of books was only obtainable in 
a direct contrary way from a knowledge of everything else, that is 
by not serving a long apprenticeship, and not hammering the last 
for a very long time. Collectors, however, know well that it is only 
by buying books all one’s life, by examining them three times a day, 

and considering nine times a week which ought to be kept and w hich 
sold, that one ever acquires perfect taste and real knowledge of the 
craft. They therefore despise this kind of talk, yet novices are never 
wanting to expound theories formed of improvisation and conceit for 
their guidance, and are greatly astonished that no one appreciates 
the potent truths they believe they are uttering. 

Another fault I charge against such writers is that they rake up 
all the little errors committed either by beginners or by fools, who, 
of course, exist among us as among other classes of human beings, 
omitting the finer instincts of the craft. 

It is also untrue that the books modern collectors are really 
anxious to obtain are first and foremost the works of Dickens, Lever, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, large paper copies of new books with trivial 
illustrations, and the writings of Mr. Lang in the same state. The 
books most in vogue to- day are iMustested books of phenomenal 
beauty, whether old or new ’ (alas! they are mostly old) ; or, in other 
words, the very ones that, apart from all sentiment, should be most 

valued in their: earliest form, since everyone knows that an engraving 
is best when it happens to be one of the first printed from its steel 
or copper plate. 

At the head of these are, among others, the following six, which 
cost about £40 or £50 each. Albert Diirer’s Greater, and Lesser, 
Passions, the Aldine Hypnerotomachia, Les Baisers, with Eisen’s 
plates, Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience. Next to these, 
which cost £15 to £20 each, are the edition of Rogers’ Poems (if in 
proof state), the illustrations to which, by Turner and Stothard, are, 
besides their other great merits, the finest and best steel engravings 


(1) Round alout the Bookstalls, by J. H. Slater. 
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ever executed; Ovid’s Metamorphoses, illustrated by Boucher and 
other French artists of the eighteenth century; a work with early 
and beautiful woodcut illustrations, known as Breydenbach’s Pere- 
grinatio, &e. Next come the chief works of George Cruikshank, 
Leech, Rowlandson, and the minor works of the famous French 
illustrators of the last century —Gravelot, Eisen, Cochin, &c., who 
illustrated books with plates of much beauty, much daintiness, and 
in one sense of the word, much delicacy, though, alas! in one sense 
only. These are worth, roughly speaking, if in good condition, 
from £5 to £10. 

Any volume that fetches less than £5 by auction is not considered 
to have yet attracted much attention, so that the works of Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Stevenson do not come within the category of books that 
representative collectors ure very keen on possessing. Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Lever only pass the line in some books that are very 
rare, and which those who possess the others, and desire to own 
perfect and not imperfect sets, are obliged to compete for at high 
prices in order to achieve the beatific state, if only in a very small 
way. In the beginning of this article another reason was given 
fur certain early works of these authors fetching a seemingly 
unreasonable price. 

Pickwick is « book that conjures up so many associations and 
which holds such a unique position in the literary history of the 
century, that I cannot think it dear in the original green parts at 
about £10, more or less, according to the presence or absence of 
certain alterations, all connected with its history, that were made 
while it was passing through the press. 

To see a book, with associations like Pickwick, exactly as it 
appeared, is, or ought to be, to a person interested in literature, 
like what the field of Bosworth, or Nelson’s Pillar, ought to be to a 
patriotic person. If any one who reads this thinks the comparison 
overstrained, does not see it or does not feel an interest in the old 
battlefield, the pillar, or the book, I have only to say I do not feel 
culled upon to explain truisms to dull folk, and the sooner they 
acquire these feelings the better. 

Of the books in my first list centuries may pass before such 
lovely things are produced again, and the wonder, therefore, is that 
any one would see their way to argue that the cost of a second-rate 
carriage, a court suit, or a ball of the humble kind once given by 
Mrs. Perkins to the Mulligan and others, is ridiculously spent on 
possessing them, even if this was the cost; for let no one suppose 
that when a bookworm gives £50 for a book, he does not consider 
that he is only putting aside the interest of the money and a small 
part of the capital, yet getting as much pleasure as he would by 
buying something else he desired nearly as much and which would 
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also cost him £50 to possess. For the book, however, he will 
always be able to realise, even under the most adverse circumstances, 


£30, perhaps the whole £50 under favourable ones—for its rival 





perhaps nothing. 

There are some collectors, whom I like not to think of, and who 
are apparently most in favour with the periodical floggers of book- 
lovers in the newspapers, judging by the very mercantile taunts 
they ring in our ears between each switch of the birch. These 
collectors buy books to re-sell ex-b/oc at a profit. Such people, in my 
opinion, prostitute the avocation of the collector, as they change 
what should be a fine and discriminating passion into a very low 
and sordid thing. Apart from the self-respect that is sacrificed in 
delving in the hovels of poor booksellers and screwing bargains out 
of people more deserving of a charitable gift than a “ beating- 
down,”’ they never succeed in their aim. I would advise all young 
coliectors to beware of such methods, if only because it is quite 
notorious that the only collection that sells well at auction is one 
that shows itself to have been formed by a true book lover, one in 
which every volume is first cousin to the other, not the straggling 
thing that shows neither taste, learning, or even honest dulness, 
nothing indeed but unlimited indiscrimination and the brutal power 
of money. 

In some cases our English auctioneers are in great measure 
responsible for the existence, or apparent existence, of such things, 
as it is their custom to mix up a defunct collector’s working books 
with his library books, a thing that ought not to be done either for 
commercial or artistic reasons. 

On the other hand, as regards the good sense, not to say the 
wisdom of collecting, I will quote an anecdote (a very short one) of 
x collector who was remonstrated with on his extravagance in the 
buying of handsome books. He answered: “ You approve, do you 
not, of a man sometimes going to the theatre with friends, of his 
keeping a horse to ride, or his playing a game of whist, or making 
an occasional bet, if he feels inclined ¥”’ ‘“ Well,” he answered to 
the obvious reply, “‘ I practised these things as relaxations from the 
time I was twenty till I was thirty. Within that time, I think, 
I must have spent two thousand pounds on pleasure, all of which 
was not income. Since then I began to collect, and now I have 
recouped this sum and am besides £500 to the good on the purchase 
of things that give me permanent pleasure, that all my friends are 
interested in seeing, and which are as saleable as bank-notes, though 
not, perhaps, shilling to shilling, for what I gave for them. Can 
you say as much, my friend, for the orchids or the yacht you are 
so fond of ?”’ 

JuLtaN Moore. 
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A very serious mistake appears to be generally made regarding the 
present prospect of the Afghan J alliance. It is supposed that the 
Shahzada has returned from his visit to England full of flattering 
ideas of our national greatness, his bosom glowing with pride aroused 
by the honours which were showered upon him and his suite, and his 
mind made up to report to his father, the Amir, the unqualified 
success of his visit. No greater error could be fallen into. The 
Afghan prince returns to his father empty-handed, disillusioned, 
disappointed. It is true that he was received with honours in excess 
of the requirements of the case, and that he and his suite were 
“boomed” in a way that must have been gratifying to their indi- 
vidual vanities; but an Oriental ruler knows what pageants, compli- 
ments, and titles are worth, and the return of Mr. T. A. Martin, his 
commercial agent, as “ Sir Acquin Martin,”’ will not compensate the 
Amir for the volitical rebuff which he has received. What the 
British public has been allowed, and British statesmen have affected, 
to regard asa friendly visit of ceremony has, to the Amir, been an im- 
portant political mission, which has failed, and whose failure is more 
or less significant, because it represented (up to date) the final issue 
in a long struggle between the Amir and the Government of India. 
The keynote of the Amir’s policy, from the day on which we 
invited him to occupy the vacant throne of Kabul, has been the 
desire to establish his position as an independent sovereign. It is a 
pleasing fiction of our diplomacy that the Amir owes his throne 
entirely to our generosity. The truth lies midway between this and 
another fiction, equally pleasing to the Afghans, that the Amir 
occupied the throne with our consent because we dared not fill it 
otherwise, and that by occupying it as our friend, and accepting our 
subsidies in return, he has placed us under an obligation. This was 
the meaning of the indifferent attitude of Abdur tahman towards us 
at the time of his accession, and it supplies the key to the problem of 
his subsequent policy. Indeed this may be said to comprise his 
entire foreign policy. As an independent ruling sovereign he has 
always been jealous of anything approaching to dictation from the 
Government of India; but it is only of late years that this feeling 
has found vent in the claim to deal directly with the Government of 
Great Britain over the head of the Government of India. He claims 
now to be the ally of the Queen and not of the Viceroy, in whom he 
sees only a servant of the Queen, holding temporary office in India ; 
while he expressly protests against receiving “orders” from any but 
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a sovereign greater than himself. To the Amir the Viceroy, far 
from being a sovereign, appears only in the light of an official, serv- 
ing for a term of years under other officials in England, who, in turn, 
have to obey the majority of the House of Commons. The Amir 
is too astute not to see how little chance of consistency there is in 
a foreign policy whose exponents are so precariously situated. Lord 
I.ytton, Lord Ripon, Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord 
Klgin, themselves under a succession of changing secretaries of state, 
with alternate Liberal and Conservative majorities behind them, 
there is little in such a kaleidoscopic procession of transient authorities 
to inspire a sentiment of loyalty in the heart of a ruler like the Amir. 
It is true that self-interest binds him to the English alliance; but 
self-interest offers no adequate salve to the humbled pride of u king, 
and during the last few years the Amir has strongly resented what 
he regards as deliberate insult, directly due to the false position in 
which he is placed. Lord Lansdowne, in the early part of his tenure 
of the Viceroyalty of India, thought it necessary to address a strong 
protest to the Amur against the barburity of his punishments. There 
was no question about the burbarity; but the Afghans are a 
peculiarly savage people, upon whom mild measures would have very 
little effect, and the only way in which their ruler can make his life 
and throne secure is by making himself a terror to all. But, putting 
aside the ethics of the question, the Amir had reason on his side in 
regarding the protest of the ‘Viceroy of India as an interference 
with his independence in internal affairs: an independence which, in 
the oriental fashion, he interprets as the right to misgovern his own 
people as much as he chooses. Lord Lansdowne was, of course, 
perfectly aware that this was the Amir’s view of the case, but the 
story of the Afghan ruler’s brutulities had gone abroad, and there 
was great danger that they might attract the attention of Exeter 
Ilall, and arouse an agitation in England which might have forced 
the hand of the Government then in power at home. Although the 
outrages in Armenia or China may exceed in bulk the sum of cruel- 
ties perpetrated at any one time by the Amir in the name of justice, 
they offer no worse horrors ; and it was as much in the Amir’s own 
interests as on behalf of the Government of India, that Lord Laus- 
downe pointed out to the former, io a friendly way, the evil effect 
which such proceedings might have upon public opinion in England. 
The Amir, however, resented it most strongly, and from that time 
his relations with the Government of India became strained. Every 
little frontier trouble was exaggerated by buccaneering leaders, who 
claimed, with semblance of truth, to be acting under the Amir’s 
authority ; and when an attempt was made to pave the way to re- 
conciliation by an invitation to the Ameer to visit India, where it 
was hoped that friendly interviews might succeed where diplomatic 
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correspondence had failed, the invitation was treated with rudeness 
that seemed studied. Yet another concession was made by the 
Government of India in offering to send Lord Roberts, the second 
man in the Indian Empire, to ‘“AMahanisten to discuss the various 
difficulties which correspondence only seemed to increase ; but the 
Amir, although he accepted the idea of a mission, demurred at the 
size of the escort which would have accompanied Lord Roberts, and 
evaded fixing any date for his reception, and the mission consequently 
fell through. It seemed now as if matters had come to an impasse 
between the Amir and the Government of India, for the latter had 
exhausted its means of conciliation and had apparently sacrificed 
its dignity in vain, while affairs on the frontier were rapidiy 
drifting towards war. The Amir, however, made the next move. 
Perhaps the concessions offered by the Government of India inclined 
him to believe that it was really well disposed towards him ; perhaps 
he felt that he had reached the limit of patience; perhaps—and most 
probably—the advice of Sir Salter, then Mr., Pyne was the cause of 
the change; but, whatever the cause, the Amir let it be known that 
although his “ health” did not permit him to accept the Viceroy’s 
invitation to visit India, he purposed to visit England. There were 
naturally considerable difficulties in the way of accepting so direct a 
snub to the Viceroy of India, but they were got over. The Amir 
sent Mr. Pyne on a confidential mission to Simla, the result of which 
was Sir Mortimer Durand’s successful political mission to Kabul, 
and an invitation to the Amir from the Queen. The opinion is, of 
course, largely entertained in India that, by sending only his second 
son in response to that invitation, the Amir was still behaving with 
intentional discourtesy ; but if, as appears to have really been the 
case, the Amir’s own health and the state of Afghan politics rendered 
it unwise for him to leave his territory for so long a period as a visit 
to England would necessitate, it would have been equally unwise 
to send his eldest son, for in the event of the Amir’s death, the 
country would have been left without a ruler. I think, therefore, 
there is not sufficient evidence that the Amir was influenced by any 
but legitimate political considerations in his modified acceptance of 
the Queen’s invitation. On the other hand there is every reason to 
believe that he regarded that invitation—as he was certainly justified 
in doing—as the first-fruits of the success of his policy of asserting 
his right, as an independent sovereign, to hold direct relations with 
the British Government, instead of remaining, like the feudatory 
chiefs of India and Baluchistan, under the authority of the Viceroy 
of India, and he accordingly instructed his son to negotiate for the 
establishment of an Afghan embassy in London. 
That this attempt has failed does not appear to have much 
impressed political writers in England; but the bold and somewhat 
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irregular idea of utilising the ceremonial visit of his son to England 
for the purpose of furthering the great object of his political ambi- 
tion indicated the urgency of the Amir’s desires, and the bad effect 
of his failure may soon be made apparent in the Amir’s relations 
with the Government of India. It is not as if in asking for the 
establishment of an Afghan embassy in London, the Amir had sud- 
denly conceived a happy idea of making political profit out of thi 
friendliness evinced by the Queen, Government, and people of Great 
Britain towards his son. The Shahzada’s visit was only a leading 
move in the game of political chess which the Amir has been playing 
igainst the Government of India for this very purpose. Through 
all the fencing and quibbling which went on between the two con- 


« 


testing parties over the questions—(1) whether the Amir should visit 
India; (2) whether he should visit England; and (3) whether he 
should receive a “ mission” before visiting England, the expert in 
Afghan politics could easily trace the course of the real controversy, 
which was neither more nor less than a trial of strength between the 
Afghan ruler and the Government of India as to whether the former 
should be independent of the latter or not. 

Although this was undoubtedly the question at issue throughout, 
it has never been argued upon its merits in England, most speakers 
und writers being content to start with the assumption that, as 
Afghan politics directly concern the government of India, which 
alone possesses accurate local knowledge of all the facts of current 
Afghan politics (so far as they can be known outside Kabul), it is 
fitting that the Viceroy of India should be the channel of communi- 


cation between the Government of Great Britain and the ruler of 


Afghanistan. Buta little consideration will show that this principle, 
however plausible in theory, may be both unsound and unsafe in 
practice, while even in theory it is open to argument. In the first 
place, the Amir’s contention would be that the Viceroy of India 
being only a temporary holder of office in India, as a servant of the 
Crown subordinate to the Secretary of State for India, who is in turn 





subordinate to the Cabinet, who, in all questions of importance, must 


be guided in dealing with Afghan politics by considerations of 


Imperial Foreign policy, and not of Indian administration —the 
Viceroy of India is not the proper person to exercise control over the 
foreign policy of Afghanistan, which does not come under the autho- 
rity of the India Office but should have dealings with the Crown 
through the Foreign Office and its accredited representative in Lon- 
don. There is much to be said for this view. Afghanistan is more 
powerful than Persia; and, though the relations of Persia to Russia 
are not so openly and directly subordinate as those of Afghanistan 
in its foreign affairs to England, it is much more liable to Russian 
interference in internal affairs, and the desire of the Amir to be 
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placed on an equal footing at least with the Shah in his dealings with 
England is intelligible and not unreasonable. If the Amir should 
elect to-morrow to throw over the English alliance and make terms 
with Russia, he would do so by direct negotiation with St. Peters- 
burg, and not with a subordinate administration like that of India; 
and the history of the causes of the last Afghan war but one reminds 
us that it was direct intrigue with Russia which produced the 
casus belli, This reminder is appropriate also as disposing of one 
argument against the Amir’s claims, namely, that the establishment 
of an Afghan embassy in London, perhaps next door to the Russian 
embassy, would facilitate intrigue with Russia; for it shows that 
there is nothing to prevent the Amir, if so disposed, from entering 
into direct communication with St. Petersburg from Kabul. Nor 
need apprehension be felt lest an embassy in London should be 
regarded by the Amir as a precedent for the establishment of Afghan 
embassies elsewhere. The Amir can never be forgetful that British 
protection of his territory, his annual subsidy and supply of arms, are 
dependent entirely upon the condition that he has no direct dealings 
of any kind with any Foreign Power, and he could only claim the 
right of independent action in regard to a foreign country when he 
had come to the deliberate conclusion that the price which we pay 
him for surrendering that right is inadequate. But whenever an 
Afghan ruler should be of this mind, the beginning of the end of 
the Central Asian question would be at hand; and whether Russia or 
England came victoriously out of the struggle, the fate of Afghanistan 
asa kingdom enjoying even the modified independence which we 
now assure to it would be sealed. There is no reason, therefore, to 
suppose that in his desire to establish direct relations with Great 
Britain the present ruler of Afghanistan has any idea of regarding 
such relations as a stepping-stone to the assertion of his indepen- 
dence in foreign affairs. He thoroughly understands that he depends 
upon England for protection against Russia, and that the poverty of 
his country forbids the ambition to stand alone. Under the guidance 
of the few Englishmen whom he has taken into his service a com- 
mencement has doubtless been made in developing the industrial 
resources of Afghanistan, and increase of wealth will follow the 
extension of the process. But we may rely upon this to increase 
rather than diminish the friendship now existing between the two 
countries, and the gradual civilisation of Afghanistan by British 
agency in the Amir’s service will be the best guarantee of the per- 
manence of an Afghan alliance; for the abuses of Afghan government 
which now harass our trade, disturb the Indian frontier, and horrify 
by their barbarity all our civilised notions of what a government 
under our protection should be, will gradually disappear with the 
spread of agriculture, industry, and commerce, There is every 
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reason, therefore, why we should neglect no opportunity of forward- 
ing the good work, and a golden opportunity is offered, whenever by 
conceding something to the legitimate desires of our ally, we are jus- 
tified in asking for a concession in return. Diplomacy is international 
barter; and in exchange for emancipation from the control of the 
Indian Government, the Amir might be persuaded to yield some 
way to our desires. The main objects of our Afghan policy are, or 
ought to be, firstly, the improvement of the Afghan army, so that it 
may tuke its proper place by the side of the Indian army, if necessary, 
for the defence of the Herat and Oxus frontiers, which can only be 
effected by the Amir’s consent to employ British and native officers 
of the Punjeb army for the training of his picked regiments ; 
secondly, the civilisation of the internal government of Afghanistan, 
so that it may cease to give reason for horror and necessity for inter- 
ference ; thirdly, the removal of prohibitive taxes and other restric- 
tions upon British trade in Afghanistan, and, through Afghanistan, 
to Persian and Russian territory. I would add to this the establish- 
ment of a direct British protectorate over the non-Moslem region 
known as Kafiristan, situated between the frontiers of Chitral and 
Afghanistan, and said to have been disgracefully surrendered to the 
Amir by the Durand agreement; but as this involves contentious 
issues of frontier policy, it may here be omitted, since in the three 
directions previously specified there is abundance of material for a 
quid pro quo in return for any concession we may be able to grant 
to the Amir. Indeed, we have many more objects of desire in our 


Afghan policy than there are likely to be early opportunities of 


purchasing. 

The Amir will certainly not give way on any of these points with- 
out compensation. The introduction of British and Indian officers 
for the purpose of training Afghan regiments, invaluable as the result 
would be for purposes of Imperial defence, would indeed be a crown- 
ing proof of the Amir’s contidence in us, but we must do more than 
has been done yet if we wish to win such confidence. Similarly, the 
introduction of more civilised methods of administration of the law 
and military discipline would, in view of the Amir’s recent resent- 
ment when Lord Lansdowne made a suggestion to that effect, be 
much more than we can demand unless we can offer him substantiul 
inducements to forego what he (not unreasonably) regards as the 
proper means of dealing with a barbarous and treacherous people. 
Lastly, since the Amir’s revenues are mainly derived from the heavy 
taxation of trade, we must estublish strong claims upon him before 
we can ask him to abandon substantial sources of income for the 
shadowy advantages, as he regards them, of free trade. Yet these 
three requirements are so important as to be essential to the ulti- 
mate success of our Afghan policy and the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the Amir. 
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Unless the Afghan army, or a selected portion of it, is remodelled, 
as the contingents of Imperial service troops in various native Stutes 
of India have been remodelled, it will never be possille on the out- 
break of war for the Amir’s forces to hold the Herat province against 
the Russians until the Punjab army comes to their assistance; but 
unless and until this can be done all of our schemes for the defence 
of Afghanistan, to which our national faith has been pledged, aguinst 
the Russians, must continue to be based on the fatal assumption that 
Russia can seize Herat when and how she pleases, and thus embark 
on the struggle for Afghan territory with the nine points of posses- 
sion in her favour. The only satisfactory reply on our side to such 
an opening would be “ war all over the world,” in the hope that vic- 
tories won in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the Pacific might 
compel Russia to disgorge her spoil in Central Asia. The contrast 
between this picture and that of a splendidly efficient Afghan force, 
with some British officers to guide them, holding the Russians at bay 
from the outset, is quite sufficiently marked to muke the improve- 
ment of the Afghan army by the introduction of officers from India 
to superintend th eir training an object of urgent desire to all con- 
cerned in Afghan policy, even without the additional incentive of 
humiliating dvend lest, if the Russians shoudd seize Herat, the British 
Ministry should hesitate to pay the heavy price of world-wide war 
for the redemption of our pledge to the Amir, and the face of the 
Englishman should be blackened in the sight of all Asia. 

The second great rock ahead of our Afghan policy is the danger 
lest agitation, similar to that which has been caused by Bulgarian 
or Armenian atrocities, should be aroused in England by the Amir’s 
barbarous punishments of political offenders. The story of the sup- 
pression of the Hazara revolt, when, after the males of unoffending 
villages had been exterminated, the women were publicly sold under 
circumstances of the grossest indignity in the bazaars of Afghan 
cities, would have aroused no small storm of indignation against 
our “friend”? and “ally.” But the story was never fully told in 
England ; or, if told, took no hold upon the public attention because, 
unlike Armenia and Bulgaria, Afghanistan had no connection with 
party politics in England. It would, however, be sunguine—some 
might say, wicked—to hope that such atrocities, if repeated—as 
they may very easily be, in Kafiristan, for instance, ut any moment 
—would always be disregarded in England; and yet it is difficult to 
foresee any other result than another Afghan war from the interference 
of a British Ministry, swayed by popular clamour, with the Amir’s 
right, according to treaty, to govern his territory as he pleases. He 
cannot understand the equeamishness of our methods of aeuling with 
uncivilised offenders, and he will certainly not adopt them himself, 
unless compelled or paid to do so. If, then, we can offer him any 
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bribe to put his house in order before the attention of Exeter Hall 
is directed thither, we may avert the catastrophe of another Afghan 
war, and the resultant collapse of the Afghan policy which we have 
laboriously built up during so many years. 

Of searcely less vital importance is it that the Amir’s fiscal policy 
should be reformed in accordance with the requirements of British- 
Indian trade. The Government of India has always felt itself to be 
placed in a humiliating position in this respect, being utterly unable 
to prevent the destruction of its subjects’ trade by the extortionate 
taxation of a subordinate and subsidised ruler across the frontier. 
At one time it is the green-tea trade of the Punjab which is ruined ; 


at another, the supply of horses is abruptly cut off by the exactions 


of the Amir; but the Government of India can do nothing, and, if 


little political friction has resulted hitherto, it is because the British- 
Indian trader of the Punjab was chiefly concerned, and he has no 
voice in the councils of the British Empire. But friendly political 
relations cannot always last between two Powers of whom the infe- 
rior perpetually stifles the trade of the superior into and through his 
country, especially when the superior Power happens to be England, 
whose first absolute demand of all uncivilised races is the right to 
trade freely through their territory. The very impetus which the 
Amir has recently given to manufacturing industry in his capital, 
will hasten the day when British traders, searching eagerly for new 
markets in hitherto unknown corners of the world, will demand that 
our “friend” and ‘‘ally,”’ the ruler of Afghanistan, shall be com- 
pelled to open his country to our trade. To such a demand the 
answer of the Amir, so far as his present frame of mind is known, 
would not be encouraging; and no opportunity should therefore be 
missed of purchasing his assent by concessions which he is known 
to desire. 

I have said enough to show that when the Amir goes so far as to 
make a demand, which it is in our power to grant, the very strongest 
reasons exist for giving it favourable consideration, and overruling 
all interested opposition. It isa foregone conclusion, for instance, 
that the Government of India would oppose any suggestion that the 
management of our Afghan policy should be taken from the Foreign 


Office at Simla. Of course, in any case, the ultimate control of 


Afghan affairs rests with the Home Government, and it would 
probably be found necessary, even if the change desired by the Amir 
were carried into effect, to establish a small office at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India, in connection with the Foreign 
Office in London and the British Agent in Kabul. For convenience 
sake, the office would probably be located in the Indian Foreign 
Office buildings, and motives of expediency might also so far prevail 
that the duties of the office should be discharged by an Indian civilian. 
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This might appear to be an unfortunate arrangement, for an Indian 
official would almost certainly fail to view Afghan affairs in their 
proper Imperial perspective. They would be overshadowed, and his 
views would be coloured by his Indian surroundings and experience. 
Nevertheless, it would be by no means fatal to the proposal if the 
change were, at any rate at first, czrried out in this modified shape. 
The Foreign Office official located at Simla would be responsible 
to the Foreign Office in London for the proper performance of his 
functions, which would mainly consist in the transmission of corre- 
spondence between the Agent at Kabul and the Secretary for Foreign 
Aifuirs, and between the latter and the Government of India. In 
certain matters of routine, both with regard to the Kabui Agency 
und the Government of India, he would be able to sign papers 
for the Foreign Office; but in all affairs of any importance he 
would do little else than transmit, with his own opinions, all 
correspondence regarding Afghan affairs, with the views of the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State, and communicate 
the decision of the latter to the Agent at Kabul and the Viceroy. 
In this age of telegraphic communication and rapid mail service 
there would be little practical inconvenience in such an arrange- 
ment ; and, although it would diminish the sphere of authority, and, 
to some extent, the prestige of the Government of India, it would 
ensure that Afghan affairs should be handled with a due sense of 
political perspective, that the responsible Ministry at Home should 
have a closer mastery of Indian frontier matters, and that the 
Government of India should not be able to force the hand of the 
Home Government in the future as it has done on so many dangerous 
occasions in the past. This becomes a highly important considera- 
tion when we hold in view the fact that the appointment of Viceroy 
ot India does not necessarily fall vacant whenever there is a change 
of Ministry at Home. The present Government is, fortunately, 
strong enough, and its views of our Impcrial interests are sound 
enough, for the nation to feel comparatively secure that the 
momentous issues involved in the Afghan and _transfrontier 
policy of the Government of India shall not be mismanaged. 
But it is easy to conceive a condition of affairs in which Anglo- 
[udian officials would be able to involve a weak Viceroy and a weak 
Ministry at Home in disastrous complications. When, as at present, 
the best solution that can be offered to the problem which might be 
before us at any moment—namely, the Russian occupation of Herat 
—is “war all over the world” with Russia, it needs no words of 
mine to depict the danger of our position if we continue to allow 
Afghan affairs to be administered by the Foreign Office at Simla. 
Few people in England were aware how narrowly war with 
Afghanistan was averted three years ago: and, as the outcome of 
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some trivial frontier incident, of which the Foreign Office at Lome 
had not even any knowledge, the Government of India might at any 
moment precipitate a graver crisis. Then the nation would awake 
one morning to read among the headlines of its newspapers, “ The 
Russians in Herat,” and to learn from the leading articles that ‘* war 
all over the world ” was the inevitable result. The exigencies of party 
politics in England have recently overborne all such considerations 
as that the man appointed to rule India shall have experience of 
Imperial Government, and high reputation in statesmanship. The 
precedent is bad enough for India, where a single false step on the 
part of a Viceroy may plunge the country into ail the horrors of 
internal bloodshed ; but, at any rate, let us seize the opportunity 
of the Amir’s request for the establishment of direct political 
relations with the Government in England to secure that, whatever 
other disasters may accrue, the catastrophe of ‘war all over the 
world,” or even the minor misfortune of another Afghan war, 
shali not be forced upon us, save as the result of the deliberate 
action of the responsible Ministers of the Crown. This considera- 
tion alone should suffice to incline the Government to give a 
favourable answer to the Amir’s request; and when, as I have 
shown, equally strong reasons are to be found in the improvement 
that would thereby be affected in our Afghan relations, and the 
opportunity that would be offered for furthering the main objects of 
our Afghan policy, there can be ‘no doubt on which side wisdom 
lies. History, at any rate, will show; for whatever decision may 
be arrived at now, a change is inevitable. The kingdom cf 
Afghanistan, under the Amir Abdur Rahman, has outgrown its 
leading strings, and the foundations have been laid for future great- 
ness. Such a kingdom cannot be retained under the control of a 
few Indian civilians at Simla. We have an opportunity of releasing 
the Amir from his irksome restraint with a good grace now; and 
history seldom repeats itself in the matter of wasted opportunities. 
E. Kay Rostyson. 
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PRISONERS ON THE MOVE. 


Tue conventional figure of Justice, as poet and artist have loved to 
paint her, is familiar to all. The bandaged eyes, the sword and 
scales in either hand, are common symbols of impartiality and integ- 
rity, and of unerring retribution. An uneasy feeling, however, has 
possessed the thinking public that justice as it is done falls lament- 
ably short of this ideal. Our treatment of prisoners might be 
with advantage modified; so much is admitted in the Report of 
the Departmental Committee appointed last year by the late Home 
Secretary to consider the best methods of ameliorating prison ad- 
ministration. ' 

During my inquiries into the French penitentiary administration, 
I was much struck with one of its developments, the perfection of 
the arrangements for the transfer of prisoners from one prison to 
unother. Any one who has had much experience of railway travel- 
ling in Great Britain knows the strange spectacle at a terminus 
when a convoy is setting out for Portland, Dartmoor, or other con- 
vict establishment. The wretched prisoners, clad in yellow gar- 
ments with striking design (the black broad arrow conspicuous on 
every part of their person), as if dressed for an auto-da-fé, hustled 
in chains through an excited and gaping crowd to an ordinary 
third-class railway carriage, compelled to exhibit themselves in 
degradation, and, on the other hand, afforded convenient oppor- 
tunities for communication, escape, or attempted rescue by confede- 
rates. Even securely placed in the railway carriages, the same 
inconveniences result from the publicity of the arrangements. Far 
different is the scene when a band of prisoners start from St. Lazare 
Station, or one of the other Parisian termini. They reach the 
station in ordinary dress, and as each prisoner gets out of the 
prison van he quickly mounts into a cellular railway carriage, 
placed in a quiet corner of the station, and at the proper time the 
carriage is shunted on to the train that is to convey him to his desti- 
nation. 

‘he penitentiary system in France necessitates the transfer of 
prisoners on a scale immensely larger than in this country, but even 
here the circulation of prisoners is considerable, as will be seen from 
the subjoined figures taken from the Report of the Commissioners of 
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Prisons, and that of the Directors of Convict Prisons in England 
and Wales for the year 1894 :— 


ToTraL NUMBER OF PRISONERS RECEIVED Intro LocaL Prisons, 188,705. 
Transfers :— Mal Femal 
Removal to convict pris ns . : ; oe 111 


,, other local prisons , , . 1.855 352 
schools and reform:tor: . . 4 


ory 


” 





temoved from one convict prison 


This total, however, is likely to undergo considerable increase if 
effect should be given to the recommendations of Mr. Asquith’s 
Prisons Committee. 

‘‘1t will be observed,” says the report, ‘‘ that if our recommendations are 
carried out a comprekensive rearrangement of the general prison population 
will have to be made. But we think that great improvement will accrue from 
the classification and consequent redistribution of prisoners. The special 
classes will be kept together, and it will be easier to apply to them the neces- 
sary special treatment. There will be less confusion, because, in the case of 
young offenders in the penal reformatories, the habitual criminals and 
drunkards, those who undergo considerable periods of detention, will be 
erouped together, aud greater facility afforded of teaching them a skilled 
trade.”’—VDage 33. 

Apparently the Committee did not consider that the mode in 
which the prisoners should be transferred came within the scope of 
their inquiry, for they put forward no suggestions as to the best 
method of effecting this increased number of transfers. 

Most visitors to Paris have noticed the vehicles akin tothe familiar 
“* Black Maria,” which in France assume the more cheerful hues of 
ereen or yellow, and are facetiously called paniers d salade from the 
shaking and mixture to which their contents are subjected. The 
green vehicles perform the SerUICCS de SUE té, making a round three 
times a day to the police stations (rio/ons), and thence removing the 


prisoners to the Dépot Central at the prefecture of police, where they 


are sorted for detention in the various prisons. The yellow vehicles 
are concerned with the services de justice, and call every morning 
at the various prisons for offenders who are to appear at the cor- 
rectional courts, or before a juge d’instruction. Here they are 
received into a series of cells under the charge of the Garde 
Republicaine. The cells go collectively under the name of the mouse- 
trap (souriciére). 

France itself is divided into thirty-three penitentiary districts, but 
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for the purposes of transfer of prisoners there are eleven itinerary 
districts. The transfer of prisoners may be conveniently divided 
into four classes, First, after passing of the sentence, from the 
maison de justice or maison @arrét to the final destination, which may 


be a maison de correction, a maison centrale, or a depot of relégables, 
before tinal removal to New Caledonia or Guiana. The question of 
the advantages and disadvantages of transportation is being much 
discussed in France at the present time, the general opinion being, 
that it is very expensive and the results unsatisfactory. It has even 
been proposed to abandon it, and adopt our penal servitude slightly 
modified. Second, from one penitentiary establishment to another. 
Third, if transfer here is the suitable word, removal from French terri- 
tory in the case of objectionable foreigners. And fourth, transfer at 
the expiration of sentence. Transfers of the second class are made for a 
variety of purposes ; ¢.g., when the prisoner has to work out sentences 
of different sorts, to punish him for breach of discipline, to reward 
him by bringing him nearer his friends and relations, to ensure his 
health, to enable him to appear in cases of appeal, or to give evidence, 
or to subject kim to less rigorous confinement with a view to con- 
ditional release. There are again less personal considerations, as, 
for instance, when it is necessary to reduce the number of inmates 
in any establishment. Transfers of the third sort occur much more 
frequently than might be supposed. In the year ended 3lst De- 
cember, 1892, the number of foreigners conducted to the frontiers of 
l‘rance nearest to their native land, and expelled from French terri- 
tory, was 4,757, of whom 428 were women. ‘The various nationali- 
ties were represented as follows, viz.: Italy, 1,704; Belgium, 
1,628; Germany, 656; Switzerland, 312; Spain, 223; Holland and 
Luxemburg, 136; England, 32; Russia, 25; Austria, 20; United 
States of America, 19; Turkey, 4. Cases of extradition may also 
be regarded as belonging to this class. The discharged prisoners 
are no longer supplied with the passport de route, which enabled 
them to traverse France from one end to the other by easy stages, 
at the expense of the State, and often to the detriment of the inha- 
bitants of the country they passed through. Though no longer 
prisoners, they are given a free ride to any place they may select, 
provided that, after inquiry, it has been ascertained that somebody 
there will receive them, and give them employment. 

The following figures, taken from the report of the French Peni- 
tentiary Administration for the year ended 3lst December, 1892, the 
latesé date to which the published statistics refer, will give a clearer 
notion of the enormous extent and complexity of the transfer 
services :— 
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Prisoners transferred, men and boys, 22,248; women and girls, 3,568— 
total, 25,816. 





Removals : 


Men and Bo Women and Gi 
Prisoners sei.tenced to relegation ‘ ; j 6538 None. 
Travaux for és transferred to dépdts  . , . 1,205 
Transferred to colonies, port of embarkation . None. 78 
Travaux for és, détention, réclusion, imprisonment 
for mcre than one year, transferred to destination 4,925 568 
Transferred from one departmental prison to 
another :— 
For centralisation, to chief town of department 6,427 1,829 
feturning from appeal taken back to de purt- 
ment of origin ‘ ; ; ' “- is 250 
Sent to final destination : ‘ ‘ 387 — 
F or divers reasons . . : ; 246 — 
Transferred to lunatic asylums , ; 2 — 


Transferred from a dépot of for¢ats, or maison cen 
trale, to another similar institution, or to a 


penal agricultural colony . ; . . a2 — 
To departmental prisons :— 
For divers reasons : ; , , , 14 _— 
To undergo sentences . : } : ' — 7 
Transferred to lunatic asylums . ; ‘ : 23 _ 
Foreigners expelled. 4 4 , . 4,329 428 
Liberated to dépdts de mendicité . : ; : . 1,070 106 
ea ,, their homes . , ‘ / ; 3 —_ 
Juvenile offenders :— 
From place of sentence to legal destination . 1,551 — 
From one correctional establishment to another 3 259 
Prisoners transferred at the expense of the Minister 
of Justice, Navy, or War : ; : " 227 13 








22.248 3,968 





25,516 


It is obvious that twenty-five thousand persons could not b 
‘‘moved on” by the rough-and-ready methods prevailing in thi 
country. The process in France is largely simplified by the use o! 
special “cellular railway carriages,” hereafter to be described, but 
as these were the product of a long and slow evolution, it may b 
worth while to glance at the arrangements that preceded their intro- 
duction. 

The first penal establishments, the galleys, are known to hav: 
existed as such in the fourteenth century, but no information exist 
us to the method of conducting prisoners thither until 1564, whe: 
an ordinance of Charles IX. directs that “‘ Bohemians and Egyptiay: 
and other vagabonds” shall be “taken on foot to the King’s Gul- 
leys.” In 1748 the system of galleys began to be superseded by 
that of the dagnes or “ hulks,” as they used to be called in thi: 
country, though even in 1783 there were still eight thousan 
offenders working in the galleys. Of the mode of transfer of cou 
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victs in the eighteenth century details enough are known. In Paris, 
the gangs started from Bicétre, the ancient palace of a bishop of 
Winchester, converted into a prison. They marched on foot in 
gangs (cordous) of 52, six cordons travelling together as a chaine. 
Each prisoner wore a heavy iron collar, which when placed round 
the wretch’s neck, was laid on an anvil and riveted with blows from 
a heavy sledge hammer, with imminent risk to his life. The journey 
lasted about a month, and each chaine of prisoners was let out to a 
contractor to convey, who received a price varying from 87 to 142 
francs per head, according to the distance, for their food and safe 
conveyance, a system that necessarily gave rise to infinite cruelty 
und oppression. This lasted until 1837, when the cellular vans 
began to circulate along the roads. It was not till 1856, however, 
that they were placed on railway trucks. The difficulty and delay 
in hoisting them on and off the trucks, led naturally to the intro- 
duction, in 1868, of the present cellular carriages, built on the model 
of the vans. The comparative comfort of these cellular vehicles 
was, at first, only extended to réclusionnaires. Those sentenced to 
less than one year’s imprisonment, expelled foreigners, and liberated 
vagrants still traversed the country on foot in melancholy gangs, 
attended by gensdarmes. In 1862 all classes of prisoners began to 
be transported in cellular carriages. 

These railway carriages, of which there are forty in constant use, 
are the property of the Government, who pay one half of the price 
of a third-class ticket for each prisoner conveyed; the repairs are 
executed in the yards of the different railway companies at the 
expense of the State. They merit a detailed description. Each 
carriage contains a double row of cells, nine on each side, separated 
by a passage running lengthwise, with a solid door on each lateral 
face. At one extremity there is a desk and a table that draws out. 
These, as well as a number of cupboards, are for the use of the 
warders. The latter sleep on folding bedsteads, which the passage 
is just wide enough to accommodate. The cells are 60 centimétres 
(24 in.) wide, 65 centimétres (26 in.) deep, and 1:75 m. (4 ft. 9 in.) 
high. The prisoners sit facing the door, and are attached by leg 
irons, giving a certain amount of play to the legs. Should a pri- 
soner misconduct himself, it is possible to shorten the chains from 
the passage without opening the door of the cell. Their creature 
comforts, however, are not altogether neglected, the carriage being 
lighted by windows at either end, and warmed by a stove. At 
night it is brilliantly lighted by a special lamp. One cell is fitted 
up as a convenience for the prisoners. For intellectual recreation, 
it must be admitted, small provision is made. The Articles of the 
Code relating to convicts are hung up inside the e>ll-door, and that 
is all. 
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The working staff of the service consists of 25 head warders and 
50 of lower grade, and at least two of these officials are in charge of 
every carriage. 

Each head warder, before starting, is supplied with a way-sheet, 
showing what prisoners he takes with him and their ultimate desti- 
nation. Before starting, he informs the directors of the various 
penitentiary districts on his route of his approach, and receives 
from each of them, at his first principal stopping place, a list of 
the prisoners in the respective classes who are to be transferred. 
Every three days he sends to the Ministry of the Interior a detailed 
statement of the prisoners he has moved, the various places he will 
call at during the three days next following, with the hours of 
his arrival at, and departures from, each one of them; so that the 
official in charge of the transfer department knows exactly where 
each prison-van travelling throughout France will be at any hour, 


und can telegraph instructions if need arise. The warder in charge 





provides the food, &c., for those under his care. He is, therefore, 
supplied with money before starting, to meet this and any other 
expenses, and applies to the Ministry of the Interior from time to 


Se narra 


time for further issues. On his return he produces vouchers for all 
his expenditure. 

The lot of these warders, it will easily be imagined, is by no means 
an easy one. Not only have they the charge of eighteen men, for 
the most part debased and violent, whose little plots have to be 
guarded against, who have to be fed and sometimes even nursed, but 
they ure continually harassed by the stopping and starting; the 
instructions to be received at each halt; the receiving, depositing, 
und exchange of prisoners. Small wonder that after a fortnight 
or so of this (the tours range in length from seventeen duys to a 
month) they are allowed to recuperate by three weeks of more rest- 
ful occupation in office work at Paris. 

To give an idea of these journeys, it may be mentioned that the 
railway cellular carriages in 1892 made 137 tours, covering 76,407 
kilometres in the space of 9,515 days of twenty-four hours. In_ the 
same year there were transfers by road, where railways were un- 
available, over 4,591 kilométres. Asa rule juvenile female offenders, 
aecompanied by sisters or female warders, are transferred in the 
ordinary railway carriages, but in such a manner as not to attract 
public attention. 

At the recent International Penitentiary Congress held in Paris, 
the French prison department exhibited, in the grand amphitheatre 
of the New Sorbonne, a collection illustrating their methods, and 
models of their various establishments. Among these a working 
model of the “cellular railway carriage ” attracted great attention 
und universal approval. 

Enyuunp R. SpEARMAN. 
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THE NEW STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


Maw has always had the child with him, and one might be sure 
that since he became gentle and alive to the beauty of things he 
must have come under the spell of the baby. We have evidence 
beyond the oft-quoted departure of Hector and other pictures of 
child-grace in early literature that baby-worship and baby-subjec- 
tion are not wholly things of modern times. There is a pretty story 
taken down by Mr. Leland from the lips of an old Indian woman, 
which relates how Glooskap, the hero-god, after conquering all his 
enemies, rashly tried his hand at managing a certain mighty baby, 
Wasis by name, and how he got punished for his rashness.’ 

Yet there is good reason to suppose that it is only within compa- 
ratively recent times that the more subtle charm and the deeper 
significance of infancy have been discerned. We have come to 
uppreciate babyhood as we have come to appreciate the finer linea- 
ments of nature asa whole. This applies, of course, more especially 
to the ruder sex. The man has in him much of the boy’s contempt 
for small things, and he needed ages of education at the hands of 
the better informed woman before he could perceive the charm of 
infantile ways. 

One of the first males to do justice to this attractive subject was 
the apostle of nature, Jean Jacques Rousseau. He made short work 
of the theological dogma that the child is born morally depraved, 
and can only be made good by miraculous appliances. [lis watchword, 
return to nature, included a reversion to the infant as coming vir- 
ginal and unspoilt by man’s tinkering from the hands of its Maker. 
To gain a glimpse of this primordial beauty before it was marred by 
man’s awkward touch was something, and so Rousseau taught men to 
sit reverently at the feet of infancy, watching and learning. 

‘or us of to-day who have learned to go to the pure springs of 
nature for much of our spiritual refreshment, the child has acquired 
i high place among the things of beauty. Indeed, his graces may 
almost be said to have been discovered by the modern poet. Words- 
worth has stooped over his cradle intent on catching ere it passed 
the ‘visionary gleams” of “the glories he hath known.” RK, L. 
Stevenson and others have tried to put into language his day-dream- 
ings, his quaint fancyings. Dickens and Victor Hugo have shown us 
something of his delicate quivering heart-strings ; Swinburne has 
summed up the divine charm of “children’s ways and wiles.” The 


(1) Quoted by Miss Shinn. Overland Monthly, January, 1894. 
3B2 
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page of modern literature is indeed a monument of our child-love 
and our child-admiration. 

Nor is it merely as to a pure untarnished nature that we go back 
admiringly to childhood. The wsthetie charm of the infant which 
draws us so potently to its side and compels us to watch its words 
and actions is, like everything else which moves the modern mind, 
highly complex. Among other sources of this charm we may dis- 
cern the perfect serenity, the happy ‘nsouciance of the child-mind. 
The note of world complaint in modern life has penetrated into most 
domains, yet it has not, one would hope, penetrated into the charmed 
circle of childish experience. Childhood has, no doubt, its sad 
aspect :— 

‘** Poor stumbler on the rocky coast of woe, 
Tutored by pain each source of pain to know.” 


Neglect and cruelty may bring much misery into the first bright 
years. Yet the very instinct of childhood to be glad in its self- 
created world, an instinct which, with consummate art, Victor 
Hugo keeps warm and quick in the breast of the half-starved, ill- 
used child Cosette, secures for it a peculiar blessedness. The true 
nature-child who has not become d/asé is happy, untroubled by the 
future, knowing nothing of the nausea of disillusion. As we with 
hearts chastened by many experiences take a peep over the wall of 
his fancy-built pleasaunce, we seem to be carried back to a real 
golden age. With Amiel, we say, “‘ Le peu de paradis que nous 
apercevons encore sur la terre est du a sa présence.” Yet the 
thought, which the same moment brings, of the fleeting of the 
nursery-visions, of the coming storm and stress, adds a pathos to the 
spectacle, and we feel as Heine felt when he wrote :— 


*‘ Tch schau’ dich an, und Wehmuth 
Schleicht mir ins Herz hinein.”’ 


With the growth of a poetic or sentimental interest in childhood 
there has come a new and different kind of interest. Ours is a 
scientific age, and science has cast its inquisitive eye on the infant. 
We want to know what happens in these first all-decisive two or 
three years of human life, by what steps exactly the wee amorphous 
thing takes shape and bulk, both physically and mentally. And we 
can now speak of the beginning of a careful and methodical inves- 
tigation of child-nature by men trained in scientific observation. 
This line of inquiry, started by physicians, as the German Sigismund, 
in connection with their special professional aims, has been carried 
on by a number of fathers and others having access to the infant, 
among whom it may be enough to name Darwin and Preyer. 

This eagerness to know what the child is like, an eagerness illus- 
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trated further by the number of child-reminiscences recently pub- 
lished, is the outcome of a many-sided interest which it may be 
worth while to analyze. 

The most obvious source of interest in the doings of infancy lies 
in its primitiveness. At the cradle we are watching the beginnings 
of things, the first tentative thrustings forward into life. Our 
modern science is before all things historical and genetic, going 
back to beginnings so as to understand the later and more complex 
phases of things as the outcome of these beginnings. The same 
kind of curiosity which prompts the geologist to get back to the 
first stages in the building up of the planet, or the biologist to 
search out the pristine forms of life, is beginning to urge the student 
of man to discover by a careful study of infancy the way in which 
human life begins to take its characteristic forms. 

The appearance of Darwin’s name among those who have deemed 
the child worthy of study suggests that the subject is closely con- 
nected with natural history. However man in his proud maturity 
may be related to nature, it is certain that in his humble inception 
he is immersed in nature and saturated with her. As we all know, 
the lowest races of mankind stand in close proximity to the animal 
world. The same is true of the infants of civilised man. Their life 
is outward and visible, forming a part of nature’s spectacle; reason 
and will, the noble prerogatives of human life, are scarce discernible ; 
sense, appetite, instinct, these animal functions seem to sum up the 
first year of human life. 

To the evolutionist, moreover, the infant exhibits a still closer 
kinship with the natural world. In the successive stages of fetal 
development he sees the gradual unfolding of human lineaments out 
of a widely typical animal form. And even after birth he can discern 
new evidences of this genealogical relation of the “lord” of crea- 
tion to his inferiors. How significant, for example, is the fact 
recently established by a medical man, Dr. Lionel Robinson, that 
the new-born infant is able, just like the ape, to suspend his whole 
weight by grasping a small horizontal rod.’ 

Yet even as nature-object for the biologist the child presents dis- 
tinctive attributes. Though sharing in animal instinct, he shares in 
it only to a very small extent. The most striking characteristic of 
the new-born offspring of man is its unpreparedness for life. Com- 
pared with the young of other animals the infant is feeble and 
incapable. He can neither use his limbs nor see the distance of 
objects as a new-born chick or calf is able to do. His brain-centres 
are, we are told, in a pitiable state of undevelopment, and are not even 
securely encased within their bony covering. Indeed, he suggests 

(1) 'The Nineteenth Century (1891). Cf. the somewhat fantastic and not too serious 
paper by S. S. Buckman on ‘* Babies and Monkeys’”’ in the same journal (1894), 
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for all the world a public building which has to be opened by a 
given date, and is found, when the day arrives, to be in a humiliating 
state of incompleteness. 

This tact of the special helplessness of the human offspring at 
birth, of its long period of dependence on parental or other aids— 
a period which probably tends to grow longer as civilisation advances 
—is rich in biological and sociological significance. Tor one thing, 
it presupposes a specially high development of the protective and 
fostering instincts in the human parents, more particularly the mother 
—for if the helpless wee thing were not met by these instincts what 
would become of our race ? It is probable, too, es Mr. Spencer and 
thers have argued, that the institution by nature of this condition 
f infantile weakness has reacted on the social affections of the race, 
helping to develop our pitifulness for all frail and helpless things. 

Nor is this all. The existence of the infant with its large and 
imperative claims has been a fact of capital importance in the deve- 
‘opment of social customs. Ethmological researches show that com- 
munities have been much exercised with the problem of infancy, 
have paid it the homage due to its supreme sacredness, girding it 
ibout with a whole group of protective and beneficent customs. 

Nevertheless, it is not to the mere naturalist that the babe reveals 
ill its significance. Physical organism as it seems, more than any- 
thing else, hardly more than a vegetative thing, indeed, it carries 
with it the germ of a human consciousness, and this consciousness 
begins to expand and to form itself into a true human shape from 
the very beginning. And here a new source of interest presents 
itself. It is the human psychologist, the student of those impalpable, 
unseizable, evanescent phenomena which we call “states of con- 
sciousness,’ who has a supreme interest and a scientific property in 
these first years of a human existence. What is of most account in 
these crude tentatives at living after the human fashion is the play 
of mind, the first spontaneous manifestations of recognition, of 
reasoning expectation, of feelings of sympathy and antipathy, of defi- 
nite persistent purpose. 

Rude, inchoate, vague enough, no doubt, are these first groping 
movements of a human mind, yet of supreme value to the psycho- 
logist jast because they are the first. or psychology has taken to 
(he genetic path, and busies itself with trying to trace back the 
tangled web of human consciousness to its earliest and simplest 
pattern. If, reflects the psychologist, he can only get at this baby- 
consciousness so as to understand what is passing there, he will be 
in an infinitely better position to find-his way through the intricacies 
of the adult consciousness. It may be that the baby-mind is not so 
perfectly simple, so absolutely primitive as it at first looks. Yet it 
is the simplest type of human consciousness to which we can have 
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access. The investigator of the human consciousness can never take 
uny known sample of the animal mind as his starting-point, if for no 
other reason, for this, that while possessing many of the elements of 
the human mind it presents these under so unlike, so peculiar a 
pattern. 

In this genetic tracing back of the complexities of man’s mental 


rand 


life to their primitive elements in the child’s consciousness questions 
of peculiar interest will arise. A problem which, though having a 
venerable antiquity, is still full of smeaning, concerns the precise 
relation of the higher forms of intelligence and of sentiment to the 
elementary facts of the individual’s life-experience. Are we to 
regard all our ideas, even that of God, as woven by the mind out of 
its experiences as Locke thought, or have we certain “ innate ideas ”’ 
from the tirst ¥ Locke thought he could settle this point by observ- 
ing children. To-day, when the philosophic emphasis is laid, not on 
the date of appearance of the “ innate” intuition, but cn its originality 
and spontaneity, this method of interrogating the child-mind may 
seem less promising. Yet, if of less philosophical importance than 
was once supposed, it has a high psychological importance. There 
ure certain questions, such as how we come to see things at a dis- 
tance trom us, which can be approached most advantageously by a 
study of the child-mind. In like manner, I believe the growth of 
u moral sentiment, of that feeling of reverence for duty to which 
Kant gave so eloquent an expression, can only be understood by the 
most painstaking observation of the mental activities of the first 
years, 

There is, however, another and in a sense a larger source of 
psychological interest in studying the processes and developmert of 
the infant mind. It was pointed out above that to the evolutional 
biologist the child exhibits man in his kinship with the lower 
sentient world. This same evolutional point of view enables the 
psychologist to connect the unfolding of an infant’s mind with 
something which has gone before, with the mental history of the 
race. According to this way of looking at infancy the successive 
phases of its mental life are a brief résumé of the more important 
features in the slow upward progress of the species. The periods 
dominated successively by sense and appetite, by blind wonder and 
superstitious fancy, by a calmer observation and a juster reasoning 
about things, these steps mark the pathway both of the child-mind 
and of the race-mind. 

This being so the first years of a child, with their imperfect verbal 
expression, their crude fanciful ideas, their seizures by rage and 
terror, their absorption in the present moment, acquire a new and 
antiquarian interest. They mirror for us, in a diminished, distorted 
reflection no doubt, the probable condition of primitive man. As 
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Sir John Lubbock and other anthropologists have told us, the intel- 
lectual and moral resemblances between the lowest existing races of 
mankind and children are numerous und close. When, for example, 
a child is affected with terror at the first sight of the vast surging 
sea, or when he talks of having seen his dream “ on his pillow,’’ 01 
when he alternately treats his toy-idols with credulous affection an: 
sceptical disgust, do we not seem to see reflections of the savag: 

mind? When, again, a child invents a rain-god or “ rainer,”’ 01 
explains thunder as a noise made by God hammering something 0 
treading heavily on the floor of the sky, are we not carried hack t: 

the hoary mythologies of the race ? 

Yet this way of viewing childhood is not merely of anthropolo- 
gical interest. In spite of the fashionable Weismannism of the how 
there are evolutionists who hold that in the early manifested tenden- 
cies of the child we can discern signs of a hereditary transmission of 
the effects of ancestral experiences and activities. His first manitfes- 
tations of rage, for example, are pretty certainly a survival of actions 
of remote ancestors in their life and death struggles. The impulse of 
obedience, which is as much a characteristic of the child as that of dis- 
obedience, may in like manner be regarded as a transmitted rudiment 
of a habit slowly acquired by generations of socialised ancestors. This 
idea of an increment of intelligence and moral disposition earned for 
the individual, not by himself but by his ancestors, has its peculiar 
interest. It gives a new meaning to human progress to suppose that 
the dawn of infant intelligence, instead of being a return to a primi- 
tive darkness, contains from the first a faint light reflected on it from 
the lamp of racial intelligence which has preceded; that, instead of 
a return to the race’s starting point, to the lowest form of the school 
of experience, it is a start in a higher form, the promotion being a 
reward conferred on the small beginner for the exertions of his 
ancestors. Psychological observation will be well employed in 
scanning the features of the infant mind, in order to see whether 
they yield evidence of such ancestral dowering. 

So much with respect to the rich and varied scientific interest 
attaching to the movements of the child-mind. It only remains to 
touch on a third main interest in childhood, the practical or educa- 
tional interest. The modern world, while erecting the baby into an 
object of «esthetic contemplation, while bringing to bear on him the 
bull’s-eye lamp of scientific investigation, has become sorely troubled 
by the momentous problem of rearing him. What was once a matter 
of instinct and unthinking rule-of-thumb has become the subject of 
profound and perplexing discussion. Mothers-——the right sort of 
mothers, that is 





feel that they must know aw fond this small 
speechless creature, which they are called upon to direct into the safe 
road of manhood. And professional teachers, more particularly the 
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beginners in the work of training children, whose task is in some 
respects the most difficult and the most honourable, have come to see 
that a clear insight into child-nature and its spontaneous movements 
must precede any intelligent attempt to work beneficially upon this 
nature. In this way the teacher has lent his support to the savant 
and the psychologist in their investigation of infancy. More particu- 
larly he bas betaken him to the psychologist in order to discover 
more of the native tendencies and the governing laws of that unformed 
child-mind which it is bis in a special manner to form. 

The awakening in the modern mind of this keen and varied 
interest in childhood has led, and is destined to lead still more, to the 
observation of infantile ways. This observation will, of course, be of 
very different value according as it subserves the contemplation of 
the humorous or other wsthetically valuable aspect of child-life, or 
as it is directed towards a scientific understanding of cnild-nature. 
Pretty anecdotes of children which tickle the emotions may or 
may not add to our insight into the peculiar mechanism of their 
minds, ‘There is no necessary connection between smiling at infan- 
tile drolleries and understanding the laws of infantile intelligence. 
Indeed the mood of merriment, if too exuberant, will pretty certainly 
swainp for the moment any desire to understand. 

The observation which is to further understanding, which is to be 
acceptable to science, must itself be scientific. That is to say, it 
must be at once guided by foreknowledge, especially directed to 
what is essential in a phenomenon and its surroundings or condi- 
tions, and perfectly exact. If anybody supposes this to be easy he 
should first try his hand at the work, and then compare what he has 
seen with what Darwin or Preyer has been able to discover. 

How difficult this is may be seen even with reference to the out- 
ward physical part of the phenomena to be observed. Ask any 
mother untrained in observation to note the first appearance of that 
complex facial movement which we call a smile, and you know what 
kind of result you are likely to get. The phenomena of a child’s 
mental life, even on its physical and visible side, are of so subtle and 
fugitive a character that only a fine and quick observation is able to 
cope with them. But observation of children is never merely seeing. 
ven the smile has to be interpreted as a smile by a process of 
imaginative inference, Many careless onlookers would say that a 
baby smiles in the first days from very happiness, when another and 
simpler explanation of the movement is forthcoming. Similarly it 
wants much fine judgment to say whether an infant is merely 
stumbling accidentally on an articulate sound or is imitating your 
sound. <A glance at some of the best memoirs will show how enor- 
mously difficult it is to be sure of a right interpretation of these 
early and comparatively simple manifestations of mind. 
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Things grow a great deal worse when we try to throw our scien- 
tific lasso about the elusive spirit of a child of four or six and catch 
the exact drift of its passing thought. Children are, no doubt, at 
this age frank before the eye of love, and their minds are vastly 
more accessible than that of the dumb dog who ean only look his 
ardent thoughts. Yet they are by no means so open to view as is 
uften supposed. All kinds of shy reticences hamper them; they feel 
unskilled ia using our cumbrous language; they soon find out that 
their thoughts are not as ours, but often make us laugh. And how 
carefully are they wont to hide from our sight their nameless terrors, 
physical and moral. Much of the deeper childish experience can 
only reach us years after it is over through the faulty medium of 
adult memory—faulty even when it is the memory of a Goethe, a 
George Sand, a Robert Louis Stevenson.? 

ven when there is perfect candour and the little ene does his 
best to instruct us as to what is passing in his mind by his “ whys’ 
and his “ I ’sposes,” accompanied by the most eloquent of locks, we 
tind ourselves ever and again unequal to comprehending. Child- 
thought follows its own paths-—‘ roads,” as Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has well said, “ unknown to those who have left childhood behind.’’ 
Who would venture to say offhand what a child means by some ot 
his odd questions, as when he solemnly asks, ‘‘ Where do all the days 
go to, mamma?” or, ** Why /¢s there such a lot of things in the 
world if no one knows all these things ¥” or, ‘ Mamma, why isn’t 
dna Belle me, and why ain’t [ Edna Belle?” 

This being so it might well seem arrogant to speak of any.“ scier- 
tific’”’ investigation of the child-mind; and, to be candid, I may as 
well confess that I think we are a long way off from a perfectly 
scientific account of it. Our so-called theories of children’s mental 
activity have too often been hasty generalisations from imperfect 
observations. Children are probably much more diverse in their 
ways of thinking and feeling than our theories suppose. But of this 
more presently. [ven where we meet with a common and compara- 
tively observable trait we are far as yet from having a perfect com- 
prehension of it. I at least believe that children’s play, about which 
so much has confidently been written, is but imperfectly understood 
Is it serious business, half-conscious make-believe, more than hall- 
conscious acting, or, no one of these, or all of them by turns ? 

Yet if I really believed that the child is incomprehensible I should 
not be writing this essay. The naturalist discusses the actions ot 
the lower animals, confidently attributing intelligent planning here, 
and u germ of vanity, or even of moral sense, there. And it would be 

(1) In these days of published reminiscences of childhood it is quite refreshing to 


meet with a book like Mr. James Payn’s G/eams of Memory which honestly confesses 
that its early recollections are almost #i/. 
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hard were we forbidden to study the little people that are of our 
own race, and are a thousand times more open to inspection. 
Really good work has already been done here, and one should be 
orateful. At the same time it seems to me of the greatest import- 
ance to recognise that it is but a beginning; that the child which 
the modern world has in the main discovered is after all only half 
discovered ; that if we are to get at his inner life, his playful conceits, 
his solemn broodings over the mysteries of things, his way of respond- 
ing to the motley show of life, we must carry this work of noting 
and interpreting to a much higher point. 

Now, if progress is to be made in this work we must have specially 
qualified workers. All who know anything of the gross misunder- 
standings of children of which many so-called intelligent adults are 
capable will bear me out when I say that a certain gift of penetra- 
tion is absolutely indispensable here. If any one asks me what the 
qualifications of a good child-observer amount to, I may perhaps 
answer, for the sake of brevity, ‘ A divining faculty, the offspring 
of child-love, perfected by scientific training.’ Let us see what 
this includes. 

That the observer of children must be a diviner, a sort of clair- 
voyant reader of their secret thoughts, seems to me perfectly obvious. 
Watch half-a-dozen men who find themselves unexpectedly ushered 
into a room tenanted by a small child, and in a few seconds you can 
pick out the diviners, the persons who, just because they have in 
themselves something akin to child-nature, seem able at once to get 
into touch with children. It is probable that women’s acknowledged 
superiority in knowledge of child-nature is owing to their higher 
gift of sympathetic insight. This faculty, so far from being purely 
intellectual, is very largely the outgrowth of a peculiar moral nature 
to which the life of all small things, and_of children more than all, 
is always sweet and congenial. It is very much of a secondary or 
acquired instinct, that is, an unreflecting intuition, the product of a 
large experience. For the child-lover, like other lovers, seeks the 
object of his love, and is never so happy as when associating with 
children, and sharing in their thoughts and their pleasures. And it 
is through such habitual intercourse that there forms itself the 
instinct or tact by which the significance of childish manifegtg- 
tion is at once unerringly discerned. 

There is in this tact cr fineness of spiritual touch one congtituent 
so important as to deserve special mention. I mean a lively memory 
of one’s own childhood. If in order to read a child’s mind we need 
imagination, and if all imagination is merely readjustment of jndi- 
vidual experience, it follows that the skilled decipherer of infantile 
character must be in touch with his own early feelings and thoughts. 
And this is just what we find. The vivacious, genial woman who 
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is never so much at home as when surrounded by a bevy of eager- 
minded children, is a woman who remains young in the important 
sense that she retains much of the freshness and unconventionality 
of mind, much of the gaiety and expansiveness of early life. Con- 
versely, one may feel pretty sure that a woman who retains a vivid 
memory of her childish ideas and feelings will be drawn to the com- 
panionship of children. After reading their autobiographies, one 
hardly needs to be told that Goethe carried into old age his quick 
responsiveness to the gaiety of the young heart, and that George 
Sand in her later years was never so happy as when gathering the 
youngsters about her.’ 

Yet valuable as is this gift of sympathetic insight, it will not, of 
course, secure that methodical, exact kind of observation which is 
required by science. Hence the need of the second qualification, 
psychological training. By this is meant that special knowledge 
which comes from studying the principles of the science, its peculiar 
problems, and the methods appropriate to these, together with the 
special skill which is attained by a methodical practical application 
of this knowledge in the actual observation and interpretation of 
manifestations of mind. Thus a woman who wishes to observe to 
good effect the mind of a child of three must have a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the general course of the mental life to know what to 
expect, and in what way the phenomena observed have to be inter- 
preted. Really fine and fruitful observation is the outcome of a 
large knowledge, and anybody who is to carry out in a scientific 
fashion the observation of the humblest phase of a child’s mental 
life must already know the child-mind as a whole, so far as psychology 
can as yet describe its characters, and determine the conditions of its 
activity. 

And here the question naturally arises: “Who is to carry out 
this new line of scientific observation ?”” To begin with the first 
stage of it, who is to carry out the exact methodical record of the 
movements of the infant? It is evident that qualification or capa- 
city is not all that is necessary here ; capacity must be joined by 
opportunity before the work can be actually begun. 

It has been pointed out that the pioneers who struck out this new 
line of experimental research were medical men. The meaning of 
this fact is pretty apparent. The doctor has not only a turn for 
scientific observation, he is a privileged person in the nursery. The 
natural guardians of infancy, the mother and the nurse, exempt him 
from their general ban on the male. He excepted, no man, not even 
the child’s own father, is allowed to meddle too much with that 
divine mystery, that meeting point of all the graces and all the 
beatitudes, the infant. 


1) Since this was written the authoress of Little Lord Fauntleroy has shown us how 
clear and far-reaching a memory she has of her cl.il lish « xperiences. 
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Consider for a moment the kind of natural prejudice which the 
inquirer into the “characters” of the infant has to face. Such 
inquiry is not merely passively watching what spontaneously pre- 
sents itself ; it is emphatically experimental, that is, the calling out 
of reactions by applying appropriate stimuli. Even to try whether 
the new-born babe will close its fingers on your finger when brought 
into contact with their anterior surface may well seem impious to a 
properly constituted nurse. To propose to test the little creature’s 
sense of taste by applying drops of various solutions, as acids, bitters, 
&c., to the tongue, or to provoke ocular movements to the right or 
to the left, would pretty certainly seem a profanation of the temple 
of infancy, if not fraught with danger to its tiny deity. And as to 
trying Dr. Robinson’s experiment of getting the newly-arrived 
treasure to suspend his whole precious weight by clasping a bar, it 
is pretty certain that, as women are at present constituted, only a 
medical man could have dreamt of so daring a feat. 

There is no doubt that baby-worship, the sentimental adoration 
of infant ways, is highly inimical to the carrying out of a perfectly 
cool and impartial process of scientific observation. Hence the 
average mother can hardly be expected to do more than barely to 
tolerate this encroaching of experiment into the hallowed retreat of 
the nursery. Even in these days of rapid modification of what 
used to be thought unalterable sexual characters one may be bold 
enough to hazard the prophecy that women who have had scientific 
training will, if they happen to become mothers, hardly be dis- 
posed to give their minds at the very outset to the rather dry and 
teasing work, say, of making an accurate scientific inventory of the 
several modes of infantile sense-capacity, and the alterations in these 
from day to day. 

It is for the coarser-fibred man, then, to undertake much of the 
earlier experimental work in the investigation of child-nature. And 
if fathers will duly qualify themselves they will probably find that 
permission will, little by little, be given them to carry out inves- 
tigations, short, of course, of anything that looks distinctly dan- 
gerous to the little creature’s comfort. 

At the same time it is evident that a complete series of observa- 
tions of the infant can hardly be carried out by a man alone. It is 
for the mother, or some other woman with a pass-key to the nursery, 
with her frequent and prolonged opportunity of observation, to do 
most of the work of a careful and methodical registering of mental 
progress. Hence the importance of enlisting the mother, or her 
female representative, as collaborateur, or at least as assistant. Thus, 
supposing the father is bent on ascertaining the exact dates and the 
order of appearance of the different articulate sounds, which is rather 
a subject of passive observation than of active experiment, he will be 
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almost compelled to call in the aid of one who has the considerable 
advantage of passing a good part of each day near the child.’ 

As the small thing grows and its nervous system becomes more 
stable and robust, more in the way of research may of course safely 
be attempted. In this higher stage the work of observation will be 
less simple and involve more of special psychological knowledge. It 
is a comparatively easy thing to say whether the sudden approach of 
an object to the eye of a baby a week or so old calls forth the reflex 
known as blinking; it is a much more difficult thing to say what are 
the preferences of a child of twelve months in the matter of simple 
forms, or even colours. 

The problem of the order of development of the colour-sense in 
children looks at first easy enough. Any mother, it may be thought, 
can say which colours the child first recognises by naming them 
when seen, or picking them out when another names them. Yet, 
simple as it looks, the problem is in reality anything but simple. 
Professor Preyer went to work methodically with his little boy of 
two years in order to see in what order he would discriminate colours. 
Two colours, red and green, were first shown, the name added to 
each, and the child was asked, ‘‘ Which is red ?’’ ‘‘ Which is green ?”’ 
Then other colours were added and the experiments repeated. Accord- 
ing to these researches, this particular child first acquired a clear dis- 
criminative awareness of yellow. Preyer’s results have not, however, 
been confirmed by otker investigators, as M. Binet of Paris, who 
followed a similar method of inquiry. Thus, according to Binet, it 
is not yellow but blue which carries the day in the competition for 
the child’s preferential recognition. What, it may be asked, is the 
explanation of this? Is it that children differ in the mode of de- 
velopment of their colour-sensibility to this extent, or can it be that 
there is some fault in the method of investigation ¥ 

It has been recently suggested that the mode of testing colour- 
discrimination by naming is open to the objection that a child may 
get hold of one name-sound as “ red” more easily than another as 
*‘ oreen,” and that this would facilitate the recognition of the former. 
If in this way the recognition of a named colour is aided by the 
retention of its name, we must get rid of this disturbing element of 
sound. Accordingly, new methods of experiment have been attempted 
in France and America. Thus Professor Baldwin investigates the 
matter by placing pairs of colours opposite the child and noting 

(1) The great advantage which the female observer of the infant mind has over het 
male competitor is clearly illustrated in some recent studies of childhood by American 
women. I would especially call attention to a study by Miss M. W. Shinn, of the 
University of California, Notes on the Development of a Child (the writer’s niece), 
where the minute and painstaking record (c.g. of the child’s colour-discrimination and 


visual space-exploration) points to the ample opportunity of observation which comes 
more readily to women. 
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which is most frequently reached out to. He has tabulated the 
results of « number of repetitions of this simple way of testing 
childish preference, and agrees with Binet that blue comes in for the 
first place in the child’s discriminative recognition. It is, however, 
easy to see that this method has its own characteristic defects. Thus, 
to begin with, it evidently does not directly test a child’s ability to 
distinguish colours, but only his preferential liking for or interest in 
colours. And even as a test of selective preference it is very liable 
to be misapplied. Thus, supposing that the two colours are not 
equally bright, then the child will grasp at one rather than at the 
other because it is a brighter object, and not because it is of a parti- 
cular colour. Again, if one colour fall more into the first and fresh 
period of the exercise when the child is observant and eager to seize, 
whereas another falls more into the second period when he is tired 
and disinclined to respond, the results will, it is evident, give too 
much value to the former. Similarly, if one colour were brought 
in at longer intervals of time than another it would have more 
uttractive force as introducing an element of novelty. 

Enough has been said to show how very delicate a problem we 
have here to deal with. And if scientific men are still engaged in 
settling the point how the problem can be best dealt with, it seems 
hopeless for the amateur to dabble in the matter. 

I have purposely chosen a problem of peculiar complexity and 
delicaey in order to illustrate the importance of that training which 
makes the mental eve of the observer quick lo unalyse the pheno- 
menon to be dealt with so as to take in all its conditions. Yet there 
are many parts of this work of observing the child-mind which do 
not make so heavy a demand on technical ability, but can be done 
by any intelligent observer prepared for the task by a reasonable 
amount of psychological study. I refer more particularly to that 
rich and highly interesting field of exploration which opens up when 
the child begins to talk. It is in the spontaneous utterances of 
children, their first quaint uses of words, that we can best watch the 
play of the instinetive tendencies of thought. Children’s talk is 
ulways valuable to a psychologist, and for my part I would be glad 
of as many anecdotal records of their sayings as I could collect. 

IIere, then, there seems to be room for a relatively simple and 
unskilled kind of observing work. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose that even this branch of child-observation requires nothing 
but ordinary intelligence. The saying which it is so easy to report 
has had its history, and the observer who knows something of 
psychology will look out for facts, that is to say, experiences of the 
child, or suggestions made by others’ words, which throw light on the 
saying. No fact is really quite simple, and the reason why some 
facts look so simple is that the observer does not include in his view 
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all the connections of the occurrence which he is inspecting. The 
unskilled observer of children is apt to send scraps, fragments of 
fucts, which have not their natural setting. The value of psycho- 
logical training is that it makes one as jealously mindful of whole- 
ness in facts as a housewife of wholeness in her porcelain. It is, 
indeed, only when the whole fact is before us, in well-defined con- 
tour, that we can begin to deal with its meaning. Hence, though 
those ignorant of psychology may assist us in this region of fact- 
finding, they can never accomplish that completer and exacter kind 
of observation which we dignify by the name scientific. ' 

One may conclude, then, that women are likely to become valuable 
labourers in this new field of investigation, provided that they 
acquire a genuine scientific interest in babyhood and a fair amount 
of scientific training. That a large number of women will get. so far 
is, I think, doubtful; the sentimental or «sthetic attraction of the 
baby is apt to be a serious obstacle to a cold matter-of-fact exami- 
nation of it as a scientific specimen. The natural delight of a mother 
in every new exhibition of infantile cleverness is liable to blind her 
to the exceedingly modest significance of the child’s performances as 
seen from the scientific point of view. Yet, as I have hinted, this 
very fondness for infantile ways may, if only the scientific caution 
is added, prove a valuable excitant to close and patient study. And 
so, perhaps, one may say that if ever those small helpless beings, 
whom Rousseau thought to be about the most misunderstood things 
in creation, come to be properly understood of their elders, it is 
women who will contribute most to this desirable result. 

I have assumed here that what is wanted is careful study of indi- 
vidual children us they may be got at in the nursery. And these 
records of individual children, after the pattern of Professor Preyer’s 
monograph, are, I think, our greatest need. We are wont to talk 
rather too glibly about that abstraction, “‘ the child,” as if all children 
rigorously corresponded to one pattern, of which pattern we have a 
perfect knowledge. Mothers at least know that this is not so. 
Children of the same family will be found to differ very widely 
(within the comparatively narrow field of child-traits), as, for 
example, in respect of practical matter-of-factness, of fancifulness, 
of inquisitiveness, and so forth. Thus, while it is probably true thai 
most children at a certain age are greedy of ‘‘ the pleasures of imagi- 
nation,” nature, in her well-known dislike of monotony, has taken 

1) Since writing the above I have had my opinion strongly confirmed by reading a 
record of sayings of children carried out by women students in an American Normal 
College. (Thoughts and Reasonings of Children, classified by H. W. Brown, Teacher of 
Psychology in State Normal School, Worcester, Mass., with Introduction by E. H. 
Russell, Principal. Reprinted from Pedagogical Seminary.) Many of the quaint sayings 
noted down lose much of their psychological point from our complete ignorance of the 
child’s home-experience, companionships, and school training. 
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care to make a few of them decidedly unimaginative. We need to 
know much more about these variations; and what will best help us 
here is a number of careful records of infant progress, embracing 
examples not only of different sexes and temperaments, but also of 
different social conditions and nationalities. When we have such a 
collection of monographs, we shall be in a much better position to 
till out the hazy outline of our abstract conception of childhood with 
definite and characteristic lineaments. 

At the same time I am willing to allow that other modes of obser- 
vation are possible and in their way useful. This applies to older 
children who pass into the collective existence of the school-class. 
Here the teacher may take up the work of child-observation by 
carrying out a statistical inquiry into the more important traits of 
the young mind. Investigations like those carried out in Berlin, 
Boston, and elsewhere, into the “ contents” of the minds of children 
on entering the elementary school, that is to say, their knowledge, 
or rather ignorance, of common things, have their special practical 
value as an unprepared-for entrance examination, and are of psycho- 
logical interest as well. Such lines of statistical inquiry might no 
doubt be further developed and possibly systematized into something 
like a methodical registration of the successive stages in the normal 
child’s mental development. For much of this statistical observation, 
however, e.g., careful measurements of sense-capacity and memory- 
power, special methods are required, as well as carefully devised 
systems of tests, such as those provided by Mr. Francis Galton. 

These observations of the child-mind on a large scale would of 
course be of peculiar practical interest to the teacher as telling him 
what sort of a mind he is likely to have to deal with. Yet even from 
the practical point of view statistical records are not enough. The 
rich diversity of child-nature makes it imperative that the teacher 
should study his pupils as new individuals, so as to know their 
characteristic tendencies and lackings of tendency. And from a non- 
practical point of view such a study of the individual is likely to be 
more interesting and instructive through its greater fulness and 
life-likeness. So that I cannot refrain in closing this paper from 
expressing the wish that in these days of literary collaboration some 
duly qualified mother, aided by a quick-eyed and sympathetic young 
teacher, may soon give us the history of a child’s mind. For this it 
is not needful to go in search of a highly-gifted or a preternaturally 
comic specimen. The quite commonplace child has a mind which is 
well worth depicting if only the artist’s hand is directed by a perfect 
knowledge of his subject. 

James SULLY. 


VCL. LVI. N.¢, 3c 








THE IMPROVEMENT OF WORKING-CLASS HOMES. 


Trex years have passed since the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Working Classes, and little if anything has been 
done to carry out its recommendations. Yet nothing is more essen- 
tial to the prosperity of a nation than happy and healthy homes, 
and the Report of the Commission, though showing that there had 
been a substantial improvement during the previous half century in 
the condition of the working classes, showed also that overcrowding 
had not diminished, and that a state of things existed, especially in 
London, which was a disgrace and a danger toa civilised community. 
Thus one witness, a clergymun, stated that in his district there were 
on an average five families in every six rooms, a statement which, 
according to the Report, was certuinly not exaggerated. In many cases 
families of cight or nine persons, including adults of both sexes, 
were found living in a single room. The vestries were then, as 
they are now, empowered ‘to inspect houses let out in separate tene- 
ments and to prevent overcrowding, but this power was seldom exer- 
cised. 

One chief cause alike of the evil and of the deficiency of the 
remedy is stated by the Report to have been the excessive cost of 
houses. It was shown that 46 per cent. of the population pai 
from x quarter to half of their income on house-rent, and it could 
hardly be expected that this should be increased without driving 
men into the workhouse ; the vestries, therefore, were not likely to 
put in force their powers, unless the cost of house-rent was in some 
way diminished. 

Since the Report of the Commission no attempt has been made to 
effect this by any alteration of the law. The great charities of Mr. 
Peabody and Mr. Guinness, and buildings erected by the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company and other similar companies, have indeed pro- 
vided a large number of dwellings of a better description, and 
yet let at a cheaper rent than any that had been previously obtain- 
able; the cheap tramway and railway fares also have enabled the 
skilled artisans to live in more comfortable houses in the subirbs; 
but these have been but a partial cure for the condition of working- 
class homes which the Report of the Commission disclosed, and Par- 
liament has been too busy in discussing great constitutional changes 
to devote the needful consideration to the remedy of these evils 
which affect the welfare of society rather than the success of parties. 

At length public attention appears to be awakening to the import- 
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ance of the question, and two schemes for the improvement of these 
evils by legislative action have been brought forward. 

The first and most universal in its application is the proposal of 
the London Municipal Society to alter the incidence of local taxa- 
tion, and to make it fall on all kinds of property, and not only on 
houses and lands. 

The best mode of raising the Imperial taxes is considered every 
year when the budget is brought forward by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and has been altered from time to time, and adapted to 
the changing necessities of the age. The mode of raising the local 
rates is never considered by Parliament, and this may account for 
a system which was established in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
then by accident rather than intention, continuing to the present 
day, though it can be shown to be unfair in its incidence and pro- 
ductive of evils of the gravest kind. 

When the poor law was introduced in the days of Queen Eliz:- 
beth, it was provided that the rates should be raised by taxation of 
every inhabitant and every occupier of land in the parish: it is 
doubtful if the inhabitants were to be rated according to the value 
of their lands, but at that time the only property of much value was 
land and houses, and the convenience of raising the rates from these 
was so great, that the practice arose, and was subsequently sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, of raising the rates from real property only. 
In modern times the value of personal property has enormously 
increased, but the rates are still raised from houses and lands only, 
and are imposed upon the occupiers. In order in some degree to 
remedy the obvious unfairness of this, a contribution is now made 
from the Imperial taxation, but this is of comparatively small 
amount. 

Much discussion has taken place on the question whether the ratcs 
ultimately full upon the landlord or the tenants. If an additional 
rate is raised in one parish and not in the neighbouring ones, it 
usually fulls upon the landlord, us his houses would be unlet if he 
did not so lower his rents that the rates and taxes in one parish were 
together the same as those of the other parish; but the rates which 
ure common to the whole of London fall usually on the occupier. 
The rent that a landlord can charge depends mainly on the cost of 
building and the value of land, as compared with that in the 
suburbs, and is only very slightly influenced by the amount that the 
tenants are able to afford as rent; this latter consideration affects 
mainly the amount of accommodation with which the tenants provide 
themselves. 

The present system of local taxation appears to combine almost ull 
the evils that are possible. First, it is uncertain in its incidence, 
sometimes falling on the occupier and sometimes on the owner. 
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When, as is usually the case, it falls on the occupier, it falls with 
most unfair weight on the poor. The rent of a poor man is, as has 
been said, about a third of his income, of a man of the middle class 
about a ninth of his income, and of the upper classes a still smaller 
proportion. A poor man pays, therefore, in proportion to his income, 
three times as much as one of the middle classes, and five or six 
{imes as much as a man of wealth. Again, this mode of raising the 
taxes presses with undue weight upon shopkeepers and manufac- 
turers, causing a serious hindrance to trade and commerce. But 
perbaps the greatest of all the evils connected with it is, that by 
increasing the cost of houses, it induces men to live in overcrowded 
and insanitary homes, and leads to evils which it should be the great 
aim of legislation to obviate. 

The relative advantages of direct and indirect taxation have been 
often considered, and in the case of the Imperial taxes care is 
taken to fairly apportion them between the two, but the local taxes 
are raised entirely by direct taxation, with the exception of the 
small contributions now made from the Imperial funds. 

The system adopted in England receives no support from the 
practice of foreign countries. France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
the United States all raise their local taxation according to the 
wealth of the persons contributing to it, though the systems adopted 
by the different countries differ in detail. 

It is not enough, however, to point out the evils of the present 
system without showing that there are better ones with which it can 
be replaced. Many different schemes of taxation might of course 
be suggested, and there seems no reason why the local funds should 
be raised by the same method in all parts of the country. It is 
obvious that one system may be best suited to an agricultural and 
another to a manufacturing community. The County Councils with 
their local knowledge seem specially fitted to decide what form of 
taxution is most suited to their localities, and if it is thought neces- 
sury to provide for the protection of minorities, it may be provided 
that no resolution of a County Council creating a new tax shall come 
into force till it has lain for thirty days upon the tadle of both 
Ilouses of Parliament. 

It may be well to give an example of how the money required 
might be raised without the evils inherent in the present system, 
und for this purpose it will be best to take the County of London, 
which suffers especially from the evils above referred to, It is 
right, in the first place, to consider who ought to contribute to the 
local taxes. 

With regard to the poor rate, which is in effect a charitable pro- 
vision for those who are in extreme need, it seems clear that the funds 
ought to be supplied by the wealthy and not by those who are on the 
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verge of similar destitution. The same is true, though ina less degree, 
of the expenses of the public parks, of baths and wash-houses, and 
of free libraries. The expense of the board schools is one to which 
the parents of the children would probably wish to contribute, and 
the expenses of the police and cleansing the streets and other muni- 
cipal expenses should be in some degree contributed to by all 
sections of the community, since all share in the advantages derived 
from them. Another point to be taken into consideration is, that 
part of the taxation should be raised by direct taxation, and part by 
indirect taxation, since the former has the advantage that it is raised 
most cheaply and does not interfere with trade or manufactures, 
while the latter has the advantage that it can be avoided by tho-e 
who for any cause are especially desirous to escape it. 

The total sum now raised annually in London by local rates is 
about eight millions, the exact amount varying from year to year. 

The amount that would be raised in London by an addition of 
6d. to the Income Tax would be five millions, this would fall only on 
those having incomes of more than £260 a year. Taking the case 
of a man with an income of £500 a year, the amount payable by 
him would be paid on £400 only, and it would, therefore, be £20 ; 
this would be about the same as the rates now payable on a house of 
£60 a year, a house of the size in which he would probably live ; he 
would also have to pay his share of the taxes necessary to raise 
the other three millions, but the change would not greatly affect 
those having incomes between £250 and £500; those having a 
larger income than £500 a year would pay more than their present 
rates, but this, as has been shown, is only reasonable, while those 
having less than £250 a year would escape the greater part of the 
rates. 

With regard to the other three millions required, it is reasonable 
that all classes should pay their fair share, and it is desirable that it 
should be raised in part, if not wholly, by indirect taxation. Per- 
haps a reimposition of the coal duties would be the best mode of 
raising part of it. A 1s. coal duty produced rather more than half a 
million a year, and a duty on coal of 2s. per ton would raise, there- 
fore, one of the three millions required. Another million might be 
raised by a similar tax upon some other commodity largely required 
in London, a tax upon all dead meat brought by sea or rail into Lon- 
don, with a corresponding tax upon all animals killed in London, 
would probably raise the required million without materially increas- 
ing the price of meat, and would not fall heavily upon the very 
poorest. There remains a third million to be raised, and this should 
be raised out of the public-houses, which would be relieved of their 
present rates, while many of the smaller publicans would be liable to 
pay little or nothing under the increased income-tax. 
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A charge for the grant of the annual license, with a payment for 
every new license, representing at least a considerable portion of the 
value, would probably suffice to raise the amount required. Such a tax 
would eventually be paid mainly by the working-classes, and would 
thus in some degree counterbalance the exemption they would enjoy 
under the income-tax. It would be easy to suggest other taxes which 
would be available if necessary, such as a license for the carrying on 
of certain trades, which would in the long run fall upon the con- 
sumer, and would only replace the sums now paid to the rates in 
respect of shops, but such taxes would be more difficult to collect, 
und more likely to create dissatisfaction. 

Whatever taxes, however, were substituted for the present rates, 
the immediate result would be that the rents of all rooms in London 
would be reduced by one quarter, since they are always propor- 
tionate to the rents and rates of the house in which the room is 
situated, and the rates constitute one-fourth of the whole. The 
advantage of this in the interests of health and morality can hardly 
be overestimated. 

[t may be objected that the landowner, since he would still pay a 
considerable portion of the former rates, would need nearly as high 
rents; but in truth a man if he had to pay the same rates, whether 
his money was invested in land or in consols, would be satistied if the 
rent produced him as high a rate of interest as he would get for his 
money if invested elsewhere, and would not take into consideration 
the rates. Nor is there any ground for supposing that the landlords 
would be able to keep up their rents to the highest amount the tenant 
could pay, or that wages would be lowered if they did not. The 
umount of rent and of wages is regulated by other considerations. 

[It is worth noticing that the proposed change in the incidence of 
rating if extended to the country would do something to relieve the 
farmers and other agricultural classes, who now pay local rates out 
of all proportion to their incomes, and whose condition is one that 
has called forth the sympathy of all parties in the State. 

The other scheme which has been proposed for the benefit of 
householders forms part of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of social 
reforms. The Royal Commission of 1885 especially recommended 
that facilities should be given to tenants to purchase their houses by 
annual payments, and they reported that this could be applied to 
the occupiers of parts of houses no less than to the tenants of a whole 
house. Since the date of the report Acts have been passed under 
which large sums have been lent by the Government to Irish tenants 
to enable them to purchase their holdings, and experience has shown 
that this may be done without any material risk of loss to the nation, 
but nothing has been done to carry out in England the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. 
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Mr. Chamberlain proposes that the State should lend to tenants 
four-fifths of the value of their houses, to be repaid with interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. If the value of the houses be taken at fifteen 
years’ purchase, and the annual payments on account of principal and 
interest were of the same amount as the existing rents, in fifteen 
years the whole sum lent would be repaid and the tenant become 
the owner of his house free from any liability to rent in the future. 
The tenant would, however, be liable in the meantime to pay the 
repairs now paid by his landlord; but if the payment were extended 
over twenty years, the payment would be less than the previous rent 
by one-fifth, an amount more than sufficient to cover these. Such a 
scheme would confer great benefits upon skilled artisans, especially 
in provincial towns; and if care was taken only to lend on property 
not liable to sudden depreciation by the changes of commerce, with- 
out serious risk to the nation. The same thing is no doubt already 
done in some parts of the country by building societies, but they 
usually lend money for the purchase of property of more value than 
workmen’s cottages, and are obliged to require a higher rate of interest. 

The scheme, unless modified, would be of little value to the mass 
of workers in London, since they seldom have savings sufficient to 
provide one-fifth of the value of their houses. In their case, and in 
that of the poorer classes in other large towns, in order that the 
scheme should be of much advantage, the whole value of the pro- 
perty must be lent as in the case of the Irish tenantry. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see why the poor of London have not a right to the 
same benefits as the poor of Ireland. Such loans, however, could 
hardly be safely made by national authority, since local knowledge 
and continual oversight would be necessary to secure that the loans 
were repaid and the houses kept in proper repair. If, however, muni- 
cipalities are formed in the different parts of the metropolis or the 
vestries are reformed and strengthened, the local authorities might 
be trusted to make such loans—four-fifths of the amount being found, 
under proper restrictions, by the national Government. 

The advantages to be derived, both by the nation and individuals, 
from such a scheme, if really feasible, are so great that it cannot be 
hastily set aside. It would enable the annual payments to be less 
than the existing rents, and thus would further reduce the cost of 
working-class houses. It would introduce habits of thrift among the 
working classes, which would quickly spread, as it is always found 
that the possession of property leads to a desire for its increase. It 
would add to the stability of the nation, since the possession by a 
considerable number of the working classes of a stake in the country 
has been recognised by all parties as one of the best securities for 
social order. It would solve, in the case of those who avail them- 
selves of it, the question of old-age pensions, since after thirty or 
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forty years’ payments the tenant would acquire a hcuse, which he 
could sell for an amount which would provide him with such a pen- 
sion, or in which he could live, receiving for the use of the part 
not required by him sufficient for his support. 

The value of leasehold houses in poor neighbourhoods in London 
is about ten years’ purchase of the rent, but since money could safely 
be lent only on well-built houses, and on property either freehold or, 
if leasehold, held on very long leases, it will be safer to estimate the 
value at fifteen years’ purchase, though probably an excessive esti- 
mate for property of this class. Money could safely be lent by the 
Government at 5 per cent., which would allow a margin for expenses 
and the loss in case of failure to pay the earlier instalments. Upon 
the basis of fifteen years’ purchase, if the quarterly payments were the 
same as the existing rent, in twenty years the whole loan would be 
repaid and the house become the absolute property of the purchaser. 
If the terms of payment were extended to thirty years, the payment 
need be only about three-quarters of the present rent. Thus a young 
man marrying at twenty-five, and then purchasing a house on this 
system, would pay only three-quarters of the rent he would have 
otherwise to give, and would yet, when fifty-five years old, become 
the absolute owner of the house with no further payments to make. 
It is true that he would during the interval have had to keep the 
house in repair, but the repairs needed would be likely to be much 
less when it was his own, and not his landlord’s, property of which 
he was taking care, and much of the repairs he would be able to do 
himself without any cost; they would in any case cost a much 
smaller sum than the amount of the reduction of the rent. No 
account has been taken of the rates, which will in either case be 
payable by the tenant either directly or as part of his rent, unless 
the alteration above advocated be adopted. 

Although the advantages are obvious, there are corresponding 
difficulties which it is necessary to consider, since hasty legislation 
snch as is sometimes proposed might lead to evils which would dis- 
credit the whole scheme. These difficulties we proceed to consider. 

(1.) It may be said that the benefit is only temporary, since the 
purchasers of houses when they have become the owners will them- 
selves, when they wish to move or are in want of money, let them 
at the highest rent they can obtain, and thus, in the long-run, the 
only effect will be to produce a number of small landlords, and these 
are the worst landlords because they are unable to afford the neces- 
sary repairs. The danger thus pointed out is, perhaps, less than at 
first-sight might appear, for if the habit of living in freehold tene- 
ments was once introduced, and it was found to be cheaper than 
renting houses, the owners of small property would find it more to 
their interest to sel] than to let it. The danger, however, may be 
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entirely obviated by providing that tenements thus purchased by 
the aid of the money of the State shall only be used for the occu- 
pation of the owner, and if not so used shall be surrendered for 
their estimated value to the municipal authority, through whose 
assistance they have been bought. Restrictions upon the use to 
which freehold property may be put by the owner are not unknown 
to the law, and there seems no reason why the municipality shoul 
not keep this hold over the house property within its limits. 

(2.) The necessities of their work lead workmen to frequently 
change their residences, and though this would, no doubt, occur less 
often when their houses were their own, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide for the case of those who leave their houses before all the 
instalments are paid. This might be done by a system of surrender 
values such as is now general in the case of insurance policies from 
a similar reason. A workman who had paid, for example, ten 
instalments, should be allowed to surrender his house to the munici- 
pality, and to receive back the amount he had paid with a deduction 
equivalent to the interest and to meet the costs of administration. 

The workman would then take a new house on the same system, 
and, paying down the amount he had received, would require only 
to pay for little more than the additional number of years for which 
he would have had to pay in his former house. The only effect of 
his change of house would therefore be to somewhat lengthen tlie 
time before the house became his own, since the cost of the surrender 
would be lost and the municipality would have to be compensated for 
the time during which the house might remain empty. 

The cost of the transfer of property is now a serious difficulty, 
but it would be easy to introduce in the case of houses purchased 
under this system a special register and a mode of trausfer by entries 
therein similar to that now in use in Australia, and under which the 
cost of transfer would be merely nominal. 

(3.) The scheme, if at all successful, would largely increase thie 
indebtedness of the municipalities and the nation. Such indebtel- 
ness would, however, be represented by property, and might be kept 
within any limits which were thought desirable, as in the case of tho 
Trish Loans. The number of the population benefited would gradually 
increase, fresh loans being made as the old ones were paid off. One 
of the most legitimate modes in which a community can aid its 
members seems to be by combining their credit, and so enabling 
them to carry out beneficial projects and to obtain at a low rate of 
interest the money required. 

(4.) It may be thought that this interference by the State miy 
injuriously affect private property. If it became popular it would 
no doubt reduce rents, but it would, on the other hand, probably 
increase the saleable value of property by largely increasing the 
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number of purchasers. If there be no power of compulsory pur- 
chase, but the tenants, as in Ireland, were required to make terms 
with their landlords, the mere fact that intending purchasers were 
more easily able to obtain the purchase-money would not cause any 
interference with rights of property. It is unnecessary to consider 
whether any right by long leaseholders to purchase compulsorily the 
frechold should be granted under any restrictions. The scheme, if 
adopted, must necessarily be introduced gradually, and experience 
will best show whether it should be subsequently extended. 

The above seem to be the principal dangers to be watched against ; 
care would, of course, have to be taken that money was oniy lent on 
buildings that were properly built, and to see that they were kept in 
repair; but this would be possible if there was a properly organized 
municipality. 

One other method of improving the houses of the working classes 
deserves consideration. The recent report on agricultural cottages 
shows that those are best on the estates of large landowners. The 
relation of landlord and tenant in the country leads often to the 
erection of cottages when the interest obtained for the money 
expended is very small, the return being in the gratitude of the 
tenantry and the pleasure derived from a well-kept estate and the 
consciousness of benevolent actions. The same system has not, 
however, been adopted in towns. The great landowners seldom erect 
dwellings for the working classes themselves; they are content to 
let land at a moderate rate to companies, and thus there is no direct 
interest taken by the ground landlord and tenant in each other, to 
the detriment of both. If the Duke of Westminster or the Duke of 
Bedford would themselves erect dwellings for the working classes, 
placing them, as in the country, under competent stewards, and 
taking in them an interest such as they do in their country estates, 
it would be possible for them, if content with such interest as they 
now derive from their farms, to let them at lower rents than any at 
present known. Even more important than the lowered rents would 
be the union of classes that would be thus established. Power in the 
future must rest principally with the population of the towns, and the 
influence acquired by the nobility and other persons of wealth, 
through a direct contact with their tenants, would go far to render 
a democratic age compatible with the due authority of education and 
hereditary civilisation, and that without any infringement of those 
principles of liberty which are helping to raise the character of all 
classes of society. 


H. M. Bompas. 
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HOW CUBA MIGHT HAVE BELONGED TO FRANCE. 


Avr the time when Cuba is once more seeking her independence and 
trying, by means of an insurrection, to throw off the yoke under 
which the island has now been suffering for so many years, it may be 
interesting to know that the Spanish Government, or rather its then 
unconscientious rulers, have tried to dispose of their most important 
colony to France against the payment of a stipulated sum to be dis- 
posed of in settling the debts incurred by Spanish royal extravagance. 
The following narrative of the meetings held in view of negotiating 
the sale by Spain of both Cuba and Porto Rico, will show how nearly 
those two important colonies were about to change hands. 

There took place in Paris on the 8th of January, 1837, an occur- 
rence which, had it been made public, would have aroused all Europe 
as with the shock of a thunderbolt. The mystery was not divulged, 
however, the secret being so well kept amongst the few admitted into 
the plot, who being all men of honour, held it as a sacred duty that 
not a word of the transaction should be bruited abroad. 

(n the day mentioned Prince Talleyrand received, through his 
secretary, 2 private message from Mr. Aguado, the Spanish banker, 
requesting a strictly private interview at which no witnesses would be 
present. This condition was so imperative that it was considered 
advisable for the meeting to take place in the most informal manner, 
not therefore in the Prince’s private cabinet at his hotel in the Rue 
Saint Florentin or even in the study occupied by the Prince’s secre- 
tary, but in the secretary’s own private apartment situated in a street 
at some distance from Prince Talleyrand’s residence. Much mystery 
had been observed in the wording of the message. The apartment 
chosen for the interview was to be completely secure from all intrusion 
and inaccessible to listeners, as the affair to be discussed, although 
honourable in itself and conducted by men whose honour was irre- 
proachable, might be almost considered in the light of a conspiracy 
against the whole Spanish nation. Aguado’s message was couched 
in most mysterious terms, hinting at dark and evil combinations 
which, if successful, would bring fortune to the few engaged in the 
negotiations, and, if otherwise, would for ever remain a secret never 
even to be suspected by the rest of the world. 

An envoy from Christina, Queen of Spain, had been despatched, 
bearer of secret overtures to Louis Philippe for the cession of an 
important portion of the Spanish possessions. The mission had been 
confided to Seior Campuzano, known for his diplomatic ability and 
high in fayour with the Queen. This gentleman had accepted with 
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the greatest reluctance the task imposed upon him of signing away 
the brightest jewel in the Spanish Crown, the rich island of Cuba, 
whence the greater part of the revenues of the country were drawn, 
with Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands thrown in, us it were, 
by way of makeweight, at the persistent importunity of Queen 
Christina, whose extravagance had involved her so deeply that every 
thousand reals was considered of sufficient importance to furnish 
matter of bargaining and dispute. The secret interview sought by 
Aguado had but in view to procure a meeting between Campuzano 
and the Prince. 

Thus it was that on one fine frosty afternoon, the parties interesied 
met together in the little green salon of the Tuileries, under the 
guidance of the banker Aguado, whose countenance kindled with 
smiles at the prospect of the stupendous financial affair he was about 
to launch upon the Bourse. The terms of the settlement had all 
been arranged with the Prince’s secretary, who disdained any partici- 
pation in the affair further than the introduction of Senor Campu- 
zano to Prince Talleyrand, and the exposition of the motive which 
had brought the envoy to Paris. The aspect of the envoy, mean- 
while, was pitiable; all the proud Spanish blood in his veins had 
been roused to wrath at the compulsion under which he was forced 
to fulfil the mission he had accepted, simply, as he afterwards said, 
in fear lest the office should be seized upon by any one of the Queen’s 
favourites, who, without faith or patriotic loyalty, would seek nothing 
but the pecuniary advantage to be derived from the successful trans- 
fer of the gigantic sums to be thrown upon the Bourse. The reading 
of the document was most painful to witness; poor Campuzano, 
although seated close to the blazing fire, shivered notwithstanding, 
and now and then turned pale, evidently suffering with shame ut 
the responsibility which had been forced upon him to fulfil so foul a 
mission. For a few moments a death-like silence pervaded the group 
of expectant, yet overburthened and deeply-affected, participators in 
this deep conspiracy. 

The antagonism felt by each individual against the other in their 
pursuit of personal greed, was counterbalanced only by the honesty 
of poor Campuzano, whose emotion was so great that his voice sud- 
denly fuiled him; and so it was that, without the utterance of u 
single word, he unrolled the paper he had been manipulating in 
nervous agitation, and began to read it aloud without preamble, as 


get over the task before his 


if by a desperate determination to 
courage deserted him. 

And, in truth, much courage was needed to enable even the secre- 
tary to listen to the contents of the document. LDefore the reading 
was concluded, he had grown as pale and agitated as the Envoy 


himself, the proposition was so monstrous, so rascally, so base, thar, 
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according to a description given later of the scene by the secretary, 
the indignation of both reader and listener burst forth at the same 
moment, under the form of a blow upon the table, accompanied by 
au muttered curse expressed with equal anger, although given out in 
two different languages. The secretary was simply appalled at the 
cruel audacity with which the proposal to dismember a kingdom for 
the sake of lucre was to be addressed to the King. Campuzano’s 
hand trembled so violently as he held his paper, that once or twice 
it almost slipped from his grasp; it was the smallest and most deli- 
cate hand ever attached to a manly wrist, and yet, at that moment, 
it held the destinies of Europe—the edict of peace or war—the 
crowns of the two sovereigns engaged in the nefarious transaction, 
proposed by the one withall a woman’s gzieté de ewur, unconscious of 
the sin committed, bent only on acquisition of the funds needed for 
carrying on the system of thoughtless extravagance in which she 
was involved; to the other who sate in self-satisfied security, of greater 
cunning and lesser scruple as compared with his fellow sovereign, 
ready to seize upon any opportunity that might offer to create a 
vacancy by intrigue, to secure the place which was still denied him as 
lawful sovereign elected by the people, who still looked upon him 
us an usurper and intruder into the sacred ranks of the older mon- 
archies of Europe. 

The paper conveyed, in short and hurried terms, the proposition 
made by Queen Christina to hand over by secret treaty the Island 
of Cuba to France for the sum of 30 millions of reals, and the 
Philippine Islands, with Porto Rico, for 10 millions more. The 
affair itself would be found easier to manage than the means of 
its accomplishment in secrecy, and it was entirely in dread and 
awe of Lord Palmerston that the Queen, who was, by the way, to 
take upon herself the whole responsibility of the negotiations, had 
made this seerecy one of the solemn conditions upon which the 
transaction could be undertaken. So intense was the horror of Lord 
Palmerston’s ubiquitous power of penetration, that it had been 
traditional in the Chancelleries, and this dread had guided Aguado in 
the instigation of the method by which the proposal was to be sub- 
mitted to the King. 

The loan to be floated upon the Bourse was, of course, to be 
entirely in that great banker’s hands. One million of franes would 
be offered to Prinee Talleyrand, and three hundred thousand franes 
were to be distributed as commission among all connected with both 
the diplomatic and financial negotiations. 

It was with great misgiving that Prince Tulleyrand’s secretary 
consented to submit the affair to the illustrious and clever statesman, 
who listened with a smile of irony to the informal wording of the 
document received from Queen Christina by Campuzano. To the 
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tempered indignation of his secretary, still under the influence of 
the anguish he had witnessed on the part of the Envoy, the Prince 
merely replied by way of response to the excuse for submitting such 
an impossible motive to his consideration: ‘“ Ah bah! j’en ai vu 
bien d’autres !”’ 

A few moments afterwards he was closeted with Madame de Dino, 
and in less than half an hour after that, a message was despatched 
from the Rue St. Florentin to the Tuileries, and on the return of the 
messenger the Prince left at once in his carriage for the Palace. 
What took place at the interview between the King and the diplo- 
mat has never transpired, but the Spanish Envoy, who, with down- 
cast look and weary gait, was soon recognised amongst the serving 
men and attendants on duty as the * Zriste fiyure,” always exciting 
the jeers and pleasantries of the ca/efai/le by his dejected manner, 
was, in a short time afterwards, beheld toiling up the stairs. 

It is certain that the negotiations were carried on to the very 
last moment, that of signing the contract. The scene which took 
place in the pleasant green room of oval shape, overlooking the 
garden where hundreds of children were disporting in the frosty air, 
must be chronicled as unique in the world’s history, Seated round 
the green velvet-covered circular table were the citizen- King Louis 
Philippe, fresh from the hands of his valet, with his snuff-box and 
pocket-handkerchief at his side, triumphant with anticipation of 
success, but also with satisfaction at having terminated the most 
important negotiation of his reign, and at the same time eluding the 
vigilance of Lord Palmerston ; opposite to him Prince Talleyrand, 
likewise fresh from the hands of Biovet, his valet de chambre, with 
powdered hair lying in ales de pigeon over his velvet collar and little 
Cadogan pigtail, tied with black ribbon, half lost amid the frizzled 
locks; near the Prince came next in order the small nervous figure 
of Sefior Campuzano, showing forth in poetic refinement beside the 
cunning leer of the King and the cynical smile which hovered on 
the withered lips of the Prince. The Envoy, whose small stature and 
delicate frame contrasted so strongly with the burly bourgeois 
stature of the King and the spread, unsupported figure of the 
diplomat, leaned back in his chair in the most hopeless and despond- 
ing attitude. . 

The expression of his countenance was painful to behold; his 
eyelids were red and swollen as though he had been weeping, and 
he seemed dazed and bewildered, like a man suddenly awoke from 
slumber. Aguado stood behind the Envoy, and Prince Talleyrand 
was attended by his secretary, who remained standing at the back 
of the chair occupied by the Prince—the banker and secretary being 
present to sign the deed as witnesses. The articles of the contract 
were then read over by the Euvoy, and at the end of each article 
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there was a pause while observations were made in a whisper between 
Prince Talleyrand and the King, the substance of which did not, 
however, reach the ears of the rest of the company. The cession of 
Cuba was discussed but little; Aguado alone was consulted, con- 
cerning the rate of exchange, a question of small importance in 
itself but yet debated by Campuzano with artificial vehemence, 
evidently excited by the sole desire of prolonging the conference and 
delaying the awful moment of its termination. But the cession of 
Cuba did end at last and the signatures were all duly appended. 
The heetic flush on poor Campuzano’s cheeks was gradually deepening 
into livid crimson, and the flashing of his eyes growing brighter as 
the pen, handed round from one treacherous accomplice to the other, 
and employed to sign away the national birthright of his country, 
scratched the signatures beneath the first article; then came the 
second which, apparently of far less importance, helped, neverthe- 
less, to save the Spanish Government from the shame, the disgrace, 
and the civil war which during that awful moment were hanging 
over it. 

The article treating of Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands was 
now brought upon the ¢apis; the ten millions of reals were brought 
under calculation. For Porto Rico, the bargain was soon dismissed 
as satisfactory, with the minimum valuation, but the question of the 
Philippine Islands was a more difficult one. Here, the temptation 
g, whose talent 
for huckstering and barter had been cultivated from the very begin- 
ning of his career. With a bland smile, he stayed the reading of 
the article of the contract by the observation that the cession of the 
Philippines would be so completely obnoxious to England that the 
risk of great opposition, if not of a declaration of war at the instiga- 
tion of the British Minister, might be the result. And always the 
shadow of Lord Palmerston seemed to rise in all its terror before the 
despoiler. The demand, therefore, of a reduction in the price placed 
upon the Philippines was made in a peremptory and formal fashion. 
Louis Philippe, who has been accused of making money of every- 
thing, proved the justice of the accusation on this occasion, for even 
the sentiment of fear inspired by the supposed wrath to be evinced 
by Lord Palmerston was brought to market before the useless tem- 
porising of Prince Tulleyrand and the boiling indignetion of the 
Spanish Envoy. 


to drive a bargain was too strong for the citizen-Kin 


At lust the King, overcome by cupidity in his eagerness to secure 
the profitable bargain offered to him, pushing the contract across the 
table to the Envoy, exclaimed in a loud, imperative tone: ‘“ The 
reduction of price must be accepted. The terms are too onerous. 
Seven millions of reals is my offer, or else the contract must be 
thrown into the fire.” 
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Talleyrand was about to speak; he had stretched forth his hand 
to seize the paper in order to bring forward his usually mild inter- 
position against haste or violence in discussion, but he was interrupted 
by the strange behaviour of Campuzano, who, starting on his feet 
with such force that the chair on which he had been seated fell back- 
ward, rattling against the marble console, and stretching his whole 
hody over the table with a forgetfulness of the place and presence 
in which he stood, gathered up hastily the double fragments of the 
contract, twisting them together in his grasp. Then, looking the 
King full in the face, he exclaimed: ‘“‘ Your Majesty is in the right; 
the contract is worthless, and only fit to be thrown into the fire.” 

Without another word, he strode across the carpet and flung the 
peper between the burning logs upon the hearth, beating it down 
with the tongs until it was entirely consumed. 

The effect of the scene upon those who witnessed it is indescrib- 
able. The King was thunderstruck, and, as on similar occasions, he 
had recourse to his snuff-box, his faithful ally and comforter on all 
occasions of difficulty. Pinch after pinch was used to bring about 
comprehension of the indignant movement of which the Envoy had 
been guilty. Prince Talleyrand, who afterwards owned that in all 
his diplomatic experience he had never witnessed such a spontaneous 
ebullition of wrath in the presence of Majesty, remained silent, await- 
ing patiently the result. Aguado stood for a moment aghast, then 
rushed to the fireplace in the vain hope of being able to rescue the 
fragments of the paper which a few moments before had represented 
to him the acquisition of many millions of francs. The Prince’s secre- 
tary, whose straightforward mind sympathised to the full with the 
patriotic manifestation of the Spanish Envoy, turned to the window 
to hide the expression of approval, which he feared to betray. Mean- 
while Campuzano, trembling in every limb with indignant passion, 
stuod by the chimney, silent and motionless, offering no apology, 
seeking no excuse for the unseemly movement of which he had been 
cuilty; and by the time he had recovered his self-possession, the 
other parties engaged had reached the door, and were departing 
without the smallest observance of any usual ceremony of courtly dis- 
missal or leave-taking. 

Thus was the Spanish throne rescued from the greatest danger, 
the peace of Europe secured, and even the dreaded wrath of Lord 
Dalmerston avoided by the over-exacting cupidity of the King. 

The only loss sustained by the failure of the attempt at spoliation 
w:s that incurred by Aguado through the patriotic impulse displayed 
by Campuzano, through whose energy and courage Cuba has been 
preserved to the Spanish crown until now. 


G. Co_MAcHE. 
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‘* But man is a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals, at least one meal a day; 
Ye cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suction, 

But, like the shark and tiger, must have prey ; 
Although his anatomical construction 

Bears vegetables in a grumbling way, 
Your labouring people think, beyond all question 
Beef, veal, and mutton, better for digestion.” 

Byron. 


‘« Messer Gaster estre de tous arts le maistre.”’ 
Rabelais. 


In the most highly civilised European countries an increased con- 
sumption of animal food is regarded as a certain sign of national 
prosperity ; and the inference is, for the most part, correctly drawn. 
The poor know full well that meats of various kinds enter largely 
into the diet of the rich; experience teaches them that a few ounces 
of beef or mutton are far more satisfying than any combination of 
vegetables; and, if their circumstances improve, they soon increase 
the supply of animal food for themselves and their families. It has 
often been remarked that a decrease in the price of bread is followed 
not by increased consumption of that article, but by an increased 
demand for meat; the money saved in the expenditure on bread! 
goes to procure a further supply of animal food. In certain classes 
of the community, not prone to exhibit much self-restraint, an 
enormous consumption of animal food is the invariable accom- 
paniment of increased earnings. The old-fashioned contempt for 
foreigners was based, to some extent, on the belief that they could 
not be otherwise than miserable creatures, because of the character 
of their diet. Martin Poyser, in Adam Bede, well expresses the 
popular idea once entertained with regard to the French and their 
food: ‘They ne’er ate a bit o’ beef i’ their lives. Mostly sallet, 
I reckon.” 

If, however, all extreme cases be disregarded, and only moderate. 
people of all ranks be taken into consideration, it will be found that 
the majority regard animal food as the staff of life, and vegetables 
of all kinds as more or less important accessories, but as serving 
mainly to dilute a diet which would otherwise be too strong for 
the system. Absolutely to exclude meat from our regular diet, and 
to attempt to exist on vegetables alone, would be regarded by most 
persons as a sign of craziness, and as certain to be followed by mental 
and physical degeneration. 

A few examples may serve to illustrate the fact that national 
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prosperity is generally accompanied by increased consumption of 
animal fued. A modern writer’ on the history of food states that at 
the present day the cost of the animal food, including fish, con- 
sumed in l‘rance amounts to eighty millions sterling. He considers 
that 200 lbs. should be the annual allowance for each person, and it 
would seem that in Paris at least this amount will shortly be 
reached. The increase in the consumption since 1780 is truly 
remarkable. In the following eighty years the average weight of 
unimal food consumed in France rose from 39:6 to 61°6 lbs. per 
bead perunnum. If the towns alone be considered the proportions 
are almost doubled. In 1862 the average had reached 118°8; and 
in 1877, 145 lbs. In Paris, in 1883, the average consumption was 
180 lbs. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with those recently 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last Budget. As 
indicating the increased consuming power of the English people, 
and the general improvement in their circumstances during recent 
years, he mentioned that the consumption of meat in the three years, 
1882-84, was 110 lbs. per head of the population; in 1891-938, 
11 lbs., and that this latter figure was exceeded in the years 1898- 
04. On the other hand, in many parts of Germany the consumption 
of animal food is decreasing, and this change is attributed to the 
gradual impoverishment of the working classes, certainly not to 
any preference for cheaper kinds of food. 

Concurrently with the increased use of animal food in England, 
there has grown up among us a small but increasing Society, whose 
members term themselves Vegetarians. Abstinence from the flesh 
of every kind of animal is their distinguishing characteristic; but 
they are divided into two widely different classes. The first class is 
composed of those who subsist entirely on the products of the 
vegetable kingdom; members of the second class supplement the 
vegetarian diet by the addition of milk, butter, cheese, and eggs. 
‘he members of this latter class have, strictly speaking, no right to 
the title of vegetarians; for they all tuke more or less animal food, 
and often in a form which is highly concentrated and nutritious. 
Eggs and cheese contain a much larger quantity of nutritive mate- 
rials than an equal weight of meat, for which, therefore, they may 
easily serve as substitutes. An alteration has, however, taken place 
in the practice of these so-called vegetarians, for a comparison of 
their modern cookery books with those issued soon after the forma- 
tion of the Society (in 1847), clearly demonstrates that the animal 
products referred to enter far less freely into the dietary than was 
formerly the case. Such an alteration was, doubtless, a wise step on 
the part of the vegetarian advceates; Lut to expose the delusions of 


(1) Louis Bourde u, Wistoire de i’ Alimei.t« io » 1894. 
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persons who boast that they live on vegetables, and yet take eggs, 
butter, and milk as regular articles of diet, it is only necessary to 
analyse some of the so-called vegetarian dishes. Any partaker of a 
vegetarian dinner may easily consume two eggs, an ounce of butter, 
perhaps a little cheese, and a quarter of a pint of milk. Now two 
eggs contain as much albuminous nutritive material as four and 
a half ounces of lean beefsteak ; and in the milk we have nutritious 
matter equal to an ounce and a half of steak. The butter gives an 
ounce of fat, and thus, exclusive of the cheese and the fatty matter 
of the milk, there are seven ounces of nutritious materials, fatty and 
albuminous, derived entirely from animal sources. This is a full 
allowance; less than half this quantity of animal food, in the form 
of meat, is sufficient for a vast number of ordinary persons, 

These preliminary remarks may conveniently be followed by an 
examination of the claims put forward in support of vegetarianism. 
The first argument is based on the structural peculiarities of the 
organs of digestion in man. It has been asserted that, as regards 
the apparatus of mastication and digestion, mankind holds a middle 
place between carnivorous and herbivorous animals; but this state- 
ment was originally deduced from the teachings of experience rather 
than from an intelligent comparison of man and the lower animals. 
The fully developed human subject possesses (or ought to possess) 
thirty-two teeth ; viz., eight incisors, four canine, eight pre-molars or 
bicuspids, and twelve molars or back teeth. Throughout the animal 
kingdom the molars are the most useful teeth; they are much more 
frequently present than the incisors or canine. They are employed 
in dividing and breaking-up the food ; and in figure and construction 
they exhibit a relation to the nature of the aliment. Ina purely 
carnivorous animal, e.g., the tiger, the molar teeth rise into sharp- 
pointed prominences; those of the lower jaw shut, like the blade of a 
pair of scissors, within those of the upper jaw, and the general out- 
line may be compared to the teeth of a saw. These animals are also 
furnished with very strong and sharp canine teeth, of considerable 
length, and adapted for seizing and tearing flesh. The exposed 
surfaces of the teeth are covered with a layer of enamel. In the ox, 
as representing herbivorous animals, the molar teeth have broad flat 
surfaces, resembling a millstone, and vertically opposed to each other 
in the two jaws. The grinding surface is roughened by ridges of 
enamel, whereby the triturating effect is greatly increased. The 
intervals between the ridges are filled up by the bony element of the 
teeth, a structure less hard than the enamel. The lower jaw is 
movable not only upwards and downwards, but also, and in a 
marked degree, from side to side. The form of the teeth and the 
mechanism of the joint make ample provision for lateral and grind- 
ing movements. 
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Even a cursory examination suffices to show that the teeth of 
man do not resemble those of carnivorous animals, except in one 
particular, viz., the coating of enamel over their exposed surfaces. 
His canine teeth project but slightly beyond the level of the others, 
and cannot fulfil the purposes for which the canine teeth of carni- 
vora are obviously adapted. His molar teeth present several cusps 
or tubercles; but these are utterly different from the elongated 
and sharp projections characteristic of carnivorous animals. They 
are, likewise easily distinguishable from the molars of herbivora, 
with their flattened crowns and ridges of enamel. In freedom of 
lateral movement, however, the lower jaw of man approximates to 
that of the herbivora. 

The advocates of vegetarianism lay great stress upon the resem- 
blance of the teeth, jaws, and other portions of the digestive apparatus 
of man to the corresponding organs of monkeys, whose natural 
regimen seems to be essentially frugivorous. The teeth of anthropoid 
and of the old-world monkeys are equal in number to those of the 
human subject, and are arranged ina similar manner. In the gorilla 
and orang-outang, however, the canine teeth are long and powerful 
weapons, and resemble those of the carnivora. The points and ridges 
of the molar teeth are sharper than in the human subject. The 
alimentary canal of man differs from that of the carnivora, and still 
more decidedly from that of the herbivora. In the former the canal 
is very short, and the arrangements are such as to provide for a quick 
passage of the food. In the herbivora the whole canal is very long, 
and the stomach is often very complicated, and adapted for the 
retention of food for a considerable time. It cannot be denied that 
in form and structure the alimentary canal of man closely resembles 
that of the higher apes, all of which, in their natural state, feed 
upon vegetable products. The chimpanzee, however, and the orang- 
outang, when in a state of confinement, soon acquire a relish for 
animal food. It has been noticed that on board ship these animals 
eat readily all kinds of meat, and prefer it in the raw state, though, 
us might be expected, vegetable diet agrees best with them. 

The assertion that the digestive apparatus of man indicates that 
he is designed by nature to feed upon vegetables alone has no suffi- 
cient basis in fact. On the contrary, his organs of digestion are 
adapted to utilise any kind of food which his taste leads him to 
appropriate. Moreover, we find that his taste adapts itself to almost 
any aliment that can be obtained; so that notwithstanding his 
physical disadvantages, there is no spot in which he cannot support 
himself, provided that some kind of food is within his reach. 

What may be termed the chemical argument in favour of vege- 
tarianism comes next to the physiological one. Chemistry proves 
that all the alimentary substances requisite for the nutrition and 
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sustenance of the body can be obtained from either the vegetable or 
the animal kingdom. These substances are commonly arranged in 
four classes—nitrogenous principles (as contained in the flesh of 
animals, the gluten of wheat, &c.); fats; carbo-hydrates (starch and 
sugar) and mineral substances. A well-arranged scheme of diet 
exhibits a combination of substances belonging to these four classes. 
With the exception of milk sugar, all the carbo-hydrates are derived 
from the vegetable kingdom. 

In estimating the nutritive value of all kinds of food, the question 
of their assimilability has to be seriously considered. The introduc- 
tion of food into the digestive cavities is the first act; but it is only 
when the nutritive elements are absorbed into the vessels and appro- 
priated by the various tissues and organs that the objects for which 
food is taken are really fulfilled. Nitrogenous substances and fats 
derived from the animal kingdom are easily and quickly absorbed in 
the alimentary canal, but the corresponding substances of vegetable 
origin are generally associated with large quantities of starch, and 
are enclosed within a tough network of cellulose, offering great 
resistance to the processes of digestion. Of 100 parts of animal 
albumen taken as food 81:2 are digested and 18°8 are undigested ; 
whereas the corresponding percentages for vegetable albumen are 
46-6 and 53-4 respectively. Again, meat is the principal nitrogenous 
substance used as food; but some vegetables, peas, for example, con- 
tain a percentage of nitrogen equal to or even exceeding that of 
meat. It does not, however, follow that the nutritive value of peas 
is equal to that of meat; the nitrogenous elements of the latter are, 
as a general rule, more easily absorbed than those of the former. 
Still it must be admitted that peas, beans, and especially lentils, are 
very valuable articles of food for persons taking much exercise and 
endowed with ample capacity of digestion. 

If life is to be supported on vegetable food alone, a large bulk must 
be consumed in order to get the requisite amount of nutriment. 
Now ordinary food contains between 50 and 60 per cent. of water, 
and it has been estimated that an adult, doing a moderate amount of 
work, requires daily about 23 ozs. of water-free solid food, viz., 
46 albumens, 3-0 fats, 14:4 cdrbo-hydrates (sugar and starch), and 
1: saline materials. If he be restricted to bread, he must eat about 
! lbs. in order to obtain the requisite amount of albumen, but this 
weight of bread will give him double the quantity of carbo-hydrates 
required. If potatoes be the only available food, about 10 lbs. must 
be eaten in order to get enough nitrogen. On the other hand, if he 
attempt to subsist on meat, he must eat not less than 6 lbs. in order 
to obtain the necessary amount of carbo-hydrates; but he would 
thus be taking three or four times more meat than is necessary to 
furnish the albumen. Vegetarians point to the fact that 9 ozs, 
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of lentil flour and 13 lbs. of bread would constitute an adequate 
allowance without being too bulky, but very few persons could 
tolerate such a diet for any length of time. On the other hand, a 
combination of bread with meat (about 2 lbs. of the former to 2 lb. 
of the latter) furnishes a diet sufficient to compensate the daily 
losses of the system of a healthy man. Facts such as these clearly 
demonstrate the economy of the mixed diet so generally adopted by 
man in temperate climates. 

Another objection to the use of animal food is based on the fact 
that animals are liable to various diseases which are communicable 
to persons who eat the flesh. The importance of this fact must, of 
course, be admitted. Moreover, we know that symptoms of poison- 
ing are sometimes produced by the flesh of animals apparently 
healthy, and by flesh in a state of incipient decomposition. Many 
instances of choleraic diarrhaa have been traced to the consumption 
of pies containing pork, beef, veal, and ham. 

In another class of cases the meat contains parasitic worms, which 
when swallowed give rise to disease in man. One very notable 
example is trichiniasis, which results from eating diseased pork, 
either raw or imperfectly cooked. The disease is rare in England, 
but common in Germany. The flesh of animals suffering from such 
diseases as malignant pustule (anthrax), epidemic pleuro-pneumonia, 
and cattle-plague is probably more or less dangerous; yet there is 
evidence to the effect that in some cases the consumption of the 
meat was followed by no ill consequences. Thorough cooking may, 
perhaps, destroy the poisonous agents. Another disease, tuber- 
culosis, often occurs among cattle and pigs; the specific deposits 
most frequently affect milch-cows. Judging from experiments made 
upon animals, it is highly probable that the consumption of tuber- 
ciflous flesh may give rise to the disease in man ; though, apparently, 
no case of the kind has as yet come to light. It is almost certain 
that the milk of tuberculous cows may communicate the disease, and 
there is no room for doubt that the poisons of scarlet fever, of typhoid 
and of diphtheria may be conveyed through milk. 

If, however, we admit as true all the assertions made by vege- 
tarians on this subject, the fact remains that the risk in this country 
is reduced to comparatively small proportions. As a matter of 
course, no system of inspection can entirely prevent the sale of 
diseased meat or of any other dangerous food ; but the amount which 
eludes the vigilance of the officials constitutes but a small proportion 
of the total consumption, and the risk of mischief is considerably 
reduced by the processes of cooking. Asa vehicle for the trans- 
mission of disease, milk is probably the most dangerous article of 
food, and it is well to remember that any hurtful qualities it may 
have acquired can be destroyed by prolonged boiling. 
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Vegetarians are apt to ignore the fact that vegetable food not 
infrequently loses its wholesome character, and produces more or 
less serious symptoms in those who consume it. ‘Thus, flour some- 
times contains parasites of various kinds; it may also undergo fer- 
mentation of an abnormal kind, and cause much discomfort when 
consumed. Bread sometimes becomes very sour, and sets up diarrhea 
and other unpleasant symptoms. Epidemics of disease, of a very 
serious Character, are liable to occur in countries where rye-bread 
is in common use. NRye-grain is subject to the attacks of a fungus 
the presence of which in the bread is the cause of the symptoms. 
Wheat is rarely thus affected, but wholesome flour is often rendered 
injurious by the addition of alum in bread-making. Moreover, 
there is good reason for believing that, notwithstanding the vigilance 
of inspectors, bakehouses are often in a very insanitary condition, 
aud sometimes owing to circumstances bey ond the control of the 
proprietors. Only last year a Medical Officer of Heulth reported 
that he had found a cellar used as a bakery fluoded with sewage, the 
system of main drainage having proved inadequate to carry off the 
storm-water. The master and his journeyman were actually work- 
ing, us best they could, in a flood of sewage. The flour sacks were 
standing on a slightly raised platform, sewage had risen above this 
level, and had fouled the under surface of the sacks. It was admitted 
that flour from those particular sacks had been made into bread. 

As illustrating the difficulty of eliminating all sources of danger 
from our food, an epidemic of lead-poisoning, reported by Dr. Alford, 
of Taunton, is deserving of notice. In most cases of lead-poisoning, 
either the water supply has become contaminated or the sufferer’s 
occupation has brought him into close contact with the metal. In 
the instances referred to, the water was analysed, but no lead was 
found, and then it was noticed that the persons attacked, fifteen to 
twenty in number, all obtained their flour from the same mill. On 
making inquiries it was discovered that the mill-stones used had 
(from the nature of the stone) large spaces in them, which had been 
filled up with lead. Information was given that lead was not usually 
employed in that way, and that what was generally used was red 
lead and borax, or alum and borax, both highly objectionable. 
Another example, teaching the same lesson, occurred not muny 
months ago. Reports of several cases of typhoid fever appeared in 
the daily papers, and it was shown that the disease was traceable 
to the consumption of water-cresses s srown in contaminated water. 

Another assertion, often made by vegetarians, is to the effect 
that the unnecessary destruction of sentient existence is an immoral 
act, and that the w ork imposed upon butchers and slaughterers tends 
to make them savage and cruel, and a source of dunges to the com- 
munity. To this it may be replied that if animal food be altogether 
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unnecessary, and simply an article of luxury, the assertion must be 
accepted as valid. The question, however, cannot be settled by 
mere assertion ; and experience seems to lead to a conclusion directly 
opposed to the vegetarian hypothesis. The most enthusiastic vege- 
tarians will scarcely venture to deny that the destruction of many 
animals is requisite for human existence. Mice and rats, if left 
to themselves, would take possession of many parts of the earth, 
and destroy a large number of those very articles on which vege- 
tarians subsist. In ourown country these creatures sometimes make 
head against every effort to keep them down, and most people have 
heard of the plague of rabbits in our colonies. What vegetarian 
would allow his premises to be swarming with mice, rats, and similar 
pests ? Does he permit caterpillars, snails, and slugs to devour the 
produce of his vegetable garden? Perhaps he satisfies his con- 
science with the reflection that the destruction of vermin is a 
necessary act. 

When the vegetarian points to the suffering inflicted in slaughter- 
ing animals for food, he hits a grievous blot on our much-vaunted 
civilisation. His allegations, however, tell not against the use of 
animal food, but against the ignorance, carelessness, and brutality too 
often displayed in the slaughter-houses. From time to time letters 
expressing great indignation at ‘‘ slaughter-house cruelty’ appear 
in the newspapers; but no definite steps are taken to bring about 
an improvement. A humane method of slaughtering cattle has yet 
to be discovered, and there are many difficulties in the way; but 
these might probably be overcome if the subject were taken up in 
earnest. Sir W. B. Richardson can suggest no better plan than the 
use of the pole-axe. Sheep and calves might be expeditiously put 


to death, if a guillotine were substituted for the present method of 


cutting the throat with a knife. There is no excuse for the barbar- 
ous way in which poultry are generally killed. ‘“ Wringing the 
neck,”’ as practised upon fowls, must be often a tedious and horribly 
painful process: they should be decapitated, at one blow, with a 
sharp chopper or axe, and the same plan should be adopted in killing 
geese, ducks, and turkeys. Decapitation is very easily performed, 
and the animal becomes insensible in a few seconds. If this almost 
painless method of killing were universally adopted, one objection 
against eating flesh would be altogether removed. There would, 
moreover, be good ground for the assertion that the present system 
of rearing animals for human food is attended with a very small 
proportion cf suffering as contrasted with the large amount of animal 
enjoyment which it obviously produces. 

Vegetarians are wont to assert that their disciples enjoy com- 
parative immunity from disease, and that the adoption of their 
regimen not unfrequently results in the cure of old-standing com- 
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plaints, such as indigestion, gout and rheumatism, and even of 
epilepsy and other dangerous affections. ‘ Comparative” is a very 
vague term, and the first part of the assertion could not be tested 
without long-continued and laborious investigations. As a method 
of medical treatment, suitable for special cases and carried out under 
proper supervision, abstinence (either partial or complete) from 
animal food may prove very serviceable; and a reduction in the 
amount of animal food, with a corresponding increase of vegetables, 
would certainly prove advantageous to vast numbers of persous 
whose habits are far from being gluttonous. On the other hand, a 
purely vegetarian diet not unfrequently causes severe indigestion, 
which passes off when animal food is taken. There is good reason 
for believing that poorness of blood and tuberculosis are somewhat 
frequent among vegetarians, and that these conditions rapidly 
become aggravated if the pledge to abstain from animal food be 
rigidly kept. 

Full credence may be given to the statement that the adoption 
of a vegetarian dietary reduces or abolishes the desire for intoxi- 
ating drinks. ‘‘ Good eating,” it has been said, ‘ requires good 
drinking’; but the frugal fare of the vegetarian is quite in harmony 
with the ‘pure element.” Persons who confine themselves to 
vegetable food exhibit, ‘yso facto, more or less self-denial, and the 
habit may easily affect and abolish the desire for alcoholic drinks. 
Teetotalism is not, however, a necessary part of vegetarian practice. 
The administration of a little wine is sometimes tried in order to 
counteract the effects of too rigorous a diet, when a far better plan 
would be scouted with indignation. 

Vegetarians are likewise entitled to assert that of the vast multi- 
tudes who subsist on vegetable food alone, a large proportion 
prove themselves to be capable of severe and long-continued toil, 
and in this respect to compare well with the flesh-eating races. 
This statement holds good of pure vegetarians, and not only of those 
who, like the typical Scotch peasant and others, supplement their 
vegetable diet by the addition of milk, cheese, and dripping. 
Numerous classes of Spanish working men subsist on bread and 
onions; the diet of the Russian peasantry is mainly composed of 
black bread, oil, and cabbages; in India, rice, wheat-meal, and 
various kinds of pulses, with salt and a little clarified butter, are 
the staple articles of food; and among the African races generally 
a similar rule holds good. It is also a well-known fact that sundry 
vegetarians, at home and abroad, have distinguished themselves 
by their prowess and superiority in various athletic exercises and 
trials of endurance. All such examples demonstrate the value of 
vegetable food ; but they do not settle the question whether a purely 
vegetable regimen is more favourable to health, vigour, and endu- 
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rance than a mixel diet. Many vegetarians assert that in their 
own cases the adoption of the peculiar dietary has been followed by 
an improvement in their physical condition ; on the other hand, the 
number is probably not small of those individuals who, after an 
honest trial of vegetarianism, have been obliged to relinquish the 
practice. Like those who find that a certain class of medicines fail 
to achieve the promised results, such persons do not, as a rule, 
publish their experiences; but there is one notable exception, as 
shown by Tennyson’s confession— 


** And once for ten long weeks I tried 
Your table of Pythagoras, 
And seem’d at first ‘a thing enskied,’ 
(As Shakespeare has it) airy-light, 
To float above the ways of men, 
Then fell from that half-spiritual height 
Chill’d, till I tasted flesh again 
One night when earth was winter-black, 
And all the heavens flash’d in frost ; 
And on me, half-asleep, came back 
That wholesome heat the blood had lost.” 


Moreover, just as many vegetable feeders exhibit remarkable 
activity and power of endurance, so an exclusively animal diet is, 
under special circumstances, consistent with the highest development 
of the physical powers. The Pampas Indians have neither bread, 
fruit, nor vegetables, but live entirely upon flesh, and Sir F. Head 
states that after he had been riding in the Pampas for three or four 
months, and had lived upon beef and water, he found himself in a 
condition which he could only describe by saying that he felt no 
exertion could kill him. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, another consideration may 
be urged. While recognising the fact that, among many of our own 
countrymen, vegetarianism is compatible with mental and bodily 
vigour, we are not justified in concluding that this peculiar diet 
would be suitable for the community at large. As Sir W. Roberts 
observes, “ The effects of a vegetarian diet would only be gradually 
developed, and would probably not be fully impressed on the bodily 
and mental qualities of the race until after such habits had been con- 
tinued through two or three successive generations.” He adds that 
at Salford, where some years ago there existed a flourishing colony 
of vegetarians, he heard a tradition to the effect that though vege- 
tarianism might suit the parents, it was bad for the children. And 
he saw some striking examples in that borough which appeared to 
indicate that this tradition was well founded. 

Two other assertions made in support of vegetarianism must not 
pass unnoticed. It is alleged that a vegetarian diet, from its un- 
stimulating effect on the animal. passions, is favourable to purity of 
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thought, and tends to produce a harmonious and peaceful disposition. 
It may be admitted that diet has more or less influence upon char- 
acter; but mildness, gentleness, and kindred virtues are by no means 
universally found among those races which abstain from animal 
food. Vegetarians are prone to contrast the gentleness of our domes- 
ticated herbivora with the ferocity often displayed by carnivorous 
animals. A little reflection, however, shows that the food cannot be 
the main cause of the disposition in either case. Many of the her- 
bivora are capable of displaying the utmost ferocity ; savage attacks 
upon inoffensive persons by bulls, horses, and stags are by no means 
uncommon in this country; while in the East, “rogue” elephants, 
wild boars, and other herbivorous animals often inflict serious injuries 
upon human beings who chance to come in their way. So likewise, 
the ordinarily mild Hindoo, feeding on rice or wheat-flour, is liable 
to become riotous, uncontrollable, and blood-thirsty when influenced 
by religious fanaticism. It would seem that the mischievous effects 
upon the habits and dispusition ascribed to animal food, are due 
rather to the alcoholic liquors which are generally consumed at the 
same time. The disposition of an average individual, leading a tem- 
perate life, would probably not be altered for the better were he to 
substitute vegetarian diet for his ordinary fare. 

Another argument used by vegetarians is of a far more serious 
character ; if admitted to be valid, its advocates could safely rest their 
case upon it alone. It is to the effect that at the Creation the use of 
vegetable food alone was enjoined upon mankind, and that the 
human body is the same now as when the Creator pronounced it 
‘good.’ Further, that “although from the pressure of circum- 
stances, man may have early degenerated to omnivorous practices, 
yet so soon as Divine laws were formulated to restrain man’s evil 
tendencies, his liberty in respect to what he should eat was curtailed. 

So the great food question has to be answered by principles 
derived from the Gospel.” 

Statements of this kind scarcely demand refutation ; their absur- 
dity can be easily demonstrated. Man was intended to be a pro- 
gressive creature; the rapid increase of the species necessitated the 
discovery of innumerable articles of sustenance. As mankind spread 
over various countries, and a nomadic life became common, it was 
impossible to obtain the requisite amount of food from the spon- 
taneous produce of the earth, or from the culture of the soil. Some- 
thing more was needed, and this was supplied by the flesh of the 
vast numbers of animals, some wild and others domesticated, which 
had come into being as a result of man’s fostering care. As regards 
the imaginary new law under the Gospel dispensation, the question 
may be disposed of by recalling the facts that our Lord’s earliest 
disciples were fishermen, that both He and they used animal food 
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and distributed it to multitudes, and that the teaching of St. Paul 
and of the other apostles in no way forbids the moderate use of 
animal food. 

To discuss in detail other statements put forward by vegetarians 
would unduly increase the length of this article. It will suffice to 
mention a few other ‘‘reasons”’ for the adoption of a vegetable diet. 
These may be summarised as follows: That it is economically 
superior, that is, comparatively cheaper ; that the same area of land, 
now devoted to the rearing of cattle for food, would support a far 
greater number of human beings if used for the cultivation of 
vegetable products; that the consequent employment of a vastly 
increased number of agricultural labourers would proportionately 
relieve the congestion in our large cities and towns; and that a 
larger rural population would better sustain the health, strength, 
and prosperity of the nation. All these reasons deserve respectful 
attention ; they may, to a limited extent, become operative. For 
bringing back “the labourer to the land,” many schemes have been 
advocated, but chiefly by those who know litile or nothing about the 
matter. We have seen that the increased demand for animal food 
has naturally been followed by enormously augmented supplies from 
abroad ; any great change in English habits in the direction of 
vegetarianism would simply provoke a corresponding addition to our 
importations of cereals and other vegetable products, and would do 
little to prevent the lamentable destruction of our “ bold peasantry.” 
We insist on getting our food at the lowest possible prices, and we 
must take the consequences attaching to our determination. 

While deprecating the attempts of individuals to subsist on vege- 
table products alone, it would be improper to close this article 
without emphasising the fact that tkese products are insufficiently 
utilised in this country, and that many persons, to their great detri- 
ment, consume far too much animal food. Some improvement has 
been effected of late, and due credit must be given to the vegetarians 
for demonstrating the excellent qualities of many of their dishes. 
The establishment of vegetarian restaurants in many parts of London 
and elsewhere is a great boon to the community, and especially to 
men in offices, who are thus provided with cheap, sufficient, and 
tasteful luncheons. Such restaurants are more than locally bene- 
ficial ; they help to diffuse a knowledge of the best methods of pre- 
paring and cooking vegetable food, and of rendering it palatable 
and nutritious. Much yet remains to be done, both by precept and 
example, in the way of education with regard to food. We may 
learn many useful lessons from the vegetarians, without adopting 
what we believe to be their errors. 


T. P. Smirn, M.B. 
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‘* We consider that the Legislature should take some steps to put a stop to 
the inflammable and shocking literature that is sold, which we are of opinion 
leads to many a dreadful crime being carried out.” 


Tne above rider, which the Coroner’s jury added to their verdict in 
the Plaistow matricide case, has drawn public attention very strongly 
to the existence in our midst of a mass of sensational literature of a 
demoralizing tendency. In the house at Plaistow which was the 
scene of Robert Coombes’s shocking crime, a pile of cheap romances, 
reeking with bloodshed and all modes of criminal horrors, was 
discovered, und was immediately and naturally associated in the 
public mind with the motiveless act for which this wretched boy and 
his brother have so nearly escaped the gallows. In the pages of 
these ‘‘ penny dreadfuls ’’—for most of them are sold at that moderate 
figure—the foulest crimes are discussed and described in a purposely 
seductive and exciting manner; the attraction of adventure and the 
halo of publicity being cast over their dare-devil heroes in a way 
calculated to occupy the mind and inflame the imagination of any 
boy, particularly in the lower classes, with a spark of untutored 
enthusiasm in him. Coming so soon after the exposure of the 
abominable immoralities of an accomplished producer of non-moral 
literature for the upper circles of the reading world, it is not 
surprising that there should be an outcry against such publications 
as these, which incite a less cultivated section of the public to even 
more dangerous crimes. 

While it must remain uncertain how far exactly this pernicious 
literature is itself directly a cause of crime, there appears to be com- 
plete agreement, except, perhaps, among the writers, that it is bad 
stuff with a corrupting influence, and that it should, if possible, be 
stopped. Tales of adventure are all very well in their way. No 
one wants to suppress Mr. Rider Haggard’s most sanguinary stories. 
But no proper literary pleasure could possibly be taken away from 
mankind if the circulation of some of the disgusting publications 
referred to could be checked. The question is, how can it be done ? 
The present Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White Ridley, was 
questioned in the House on August 16th by Mr. Hogan on this sub- 
ject, and his answer was anything but encouraging. The Home 
Secretary referred to representations sent to him and his predecessors 
“on the subject of this undoubted evil,” but his answer was that he 
could do nothing. ‘Inquiries directed by the Home Secretary in 
1888, had shown the difficulty of establishing a direct connection 
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between juvenile crime and the reading of such literature. Under 
the existing law, no means exist of stopping such publications unless 
they be of an obscene, blasphemous, or seditious character, and I have 
no authority to establish a censorship. The difficulty of legislation 
with respect to quasi-criminal literature not coming within the above 
descriptions, has been, I am sorry tv say, in my judgment rightly 
regarded as almost prohibitive.” 

It may be observed that Sir Matthew White Ridley goes so far as 
to speak of ‘‘ quasi-criminal”’ literature, and that he treats its exis- 
tence as an ‘‘ undoubted ”’ but irreparable evil. 

Mr. Matthews, now Lord Llandaff, took a slightly different view in 
[I888. He declared, when confronted with tlie sume state of things, 
that, in his opinion, the law already went far enough. ‘“ The 
law in this country,” he said, ‘‘ was a tolerably effective weapon as it 
stood, and, under the powers conferred by Lord Campbell’s Act, by 
the Metropolitan Police Courts Act, and by the Vagrants Act, ample 
power was given which, if effectually used, would prevent the 
circulation of immoral literature.” 
‘“‘ why the law was not more frequently put in force, was the difficulty 
that was experienced in getting juries to draw a hard and fast line, 


“The reason,” he proceeded, 


and to convict in all cases that crossed the line. He had given 
careful attention to this question, and he should deprecate handing 
over to the Public Prosecutor, or anybody else, the task of deciding 
where was the straight and narrow line which divided what was 
punishable, criminal, and obscene, within the meaning of the law, 
and what was merely indelicate and coarse. The public judgment 
was a safer guide than that of any official, and if the general moral 
sense of the community did not compel individuals to prosecute, 
no good would be done by trying to create an artificial moral sense 
by the action of the Public Prosecutor.” 

I draw particular attention to these two deliverances from the two 
Home Secretaries, because they proceed on two entirely different 
assumptions. Sir Matthew White Ridley evidently regards the 
‘‘nenny dreadfuls ” as lying outside what is “ obscene, blasphemous, 
or seditious,” although they are “ quasi-criminal.” Mr. Matthews 
makes no such exception. He merely questions whether the moral 
sense of the community demands that proceedings should be taken 
ugainst them. That is a distinction of the highest importance. If 
Sir Matthew White Ridley is right, there is no law applying to 
‘‘penny dreadfuls” which are neither obscene, blasphemous, nor 
seditious. Lut, according to Mr. Matthews, the law covers them ; 
they may come, if juries will convict, on the prison side of what is 
‘punishable, criminal, and obscene, within the meaning of the law.” 
All that Mr. Matthews deprecated was that any public official of the 
Government should be ordered to institute a prosecution, when the 
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moral sense of the community did not demand it. Here we must 
remember how time has moved. In 1888 there was not the moral 
demand which now certainly exists for the suppression of these 
mischievous publications. But while the last few years seem to 
have shown a growth in the national conscience on this subject, we 
are also passing through a period of apathy as regards personal and 
individual initiative. We look to the State now to institute criminal 
prosecutions. And it is just at this very moment, when the Home 
Secretary finds himself pushed by the general feeling of the com- 
munity into action, that he discovers that, as a matter of fact, the 
luw is not wide enough! Plainly there is a contradiction here of the 
most grave consequence. If the fiction which the public and the 
Government equelly regard as quasi-criminal and pernicious is really 
«menble tothe law which penalizes what is ‘‘ obscene, blasphemous, 
or seditious, within the meaning of the law,” then the Treasury 
ought to prosecute. The public conscience of to-day looks to the 
State to institute such prosecutions. We have outgrown the 
‘‘common informer,” and are too lazy, or too busy, or too retiring 
to set the law in motion ourselves. Moreover, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley’s official answer is a pretty discouragement to any member of 
the public who might otherwise be thinking of instituting u prosecu- 
tion on his own account. If, however, such terms as ‘‘ obscene, 
blasphemous, and seditious ’’ do not cover “‘ penny dreadful”’ litera- 
ture which is not actually indecent, does not revile the Deity, and 
<loes not incite to rebellion against the lawful authorities, but merely 
describes crime and criminals in a luscious, enticing manner, likely 
to lead the ignorant child to think them glorious and heroic—why, 
then, Mr. Matthews seriously misled all of us by his answer in 
1888, : 

It may be as well to look into the law a little more closely, for the 
case in favour of prohibiting “ quasi-criminal”’ literature by legisla- 
tion rests at bottom upon the fact that anti-social literature of certain 
definite descriptions is certainly illegal already. If this particular 
kind of demoralizing fiction is not included in those categories, there 
is just as much reason for the one being illegal as for the others. This 
is the principal answer to such modern advocates of /aisser fuire as may 
argue that, since badly disposed boys and girls will be bad anyhow, 
and well brought up boys and girls will not be corrupted by im- 
moral publications, therefore we may as well leave the evil things 
ulone and apply ourselves to teaching children how worthless they 
really are. It may be admitted that there is force in this contention. 
But when a law already exists, it ought at least to apply to one 
corrupting sort of literature as wellas another. If we have a Mental 
ood and Drugs Act, it should apply not merely to three sorts of 
noxious adulteration cut of five, but to all. 
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An examination of the Acts cited by Mr. Matthews is certainly 
not encouraging, and makes one doubt whether what he had really in 
his mind in 1888 was not impure rather than semi-criminal litera- 
ture. The word “obscene,” which is the generic expression used 
in these Acts (the phrase almost always is “any obscene print, 
picture, or other indecent exhibition within the intent and meaning 
of the Act,’’) has never been stretched to include corrupting publica- 
tions which are not some form or another of indecency, in the 
limited sense in which we use the term. ‘There is nothing in the 
Acts themselves, nor in the cases tried under them, which will justify 
us in twisting the word into including, say, an alluring invitation 
to poison your enemy’s little sister. There is very little doubt that 
against some of the publications which are sold (certain issues of the 
Illustrated Police News, for instance), the Treasury could perfectly 
well sustain a prosecution for obscene libel. But the merely 
murder-mongering ‘penny dreadful” cannot be brought under 
those Acts, and Sir Matthew White Ridley’s opinion seems to be 
perfectly sound so far as they are concerned. The statutes only deal 
with what is blasphemous, seditious, and obscene, and there is 
nothing in the law books to show that any technical meanjng can be 
grafted upon these terms apart from the obvious specific difference 
by which the uninstructed intelligence would define them. 

On the other hand, there is some reason to believe that these publi- 
cations might come under the comimon law, as being against public 
morality. This is a wider term than obscenity, which, indeed, is 
only one, and formerly was the commonest, form of public im- 
morality. The common law of England on this subject is well stated 
in Holt on Libe/, in the following passage :— 


‘« The next great rule of human conduct is morality, or the law of nature. 
This is the great unwritten law of mankind, having God for its origin, human 
reason for interpreter, and the maintenance of the general society of the human 
race for its end. Its obligation is therefore at once in its authority as proceeding 
from our common Parent and supreme Sovereign, and in its end, inasmuch as 
it conduces to the happiness of the particular and general condition. The 
common law, therefore, looks with a filial eye upon what it acknowledges to be 
itsown trunk. The law of nature, as we have said, is necessary to society, and 
society therefore must maintain it. This is the reason of the English law in 
prohibiting and punishing all open and public immoralities, obscene writings, 
speakings, and exhibitions, the tendency of which is evidently to poison the 
springs and principles of manners, and disturb the peace and economy of the 
realm. Offences of this kind must be ad commune nocumentum. Private im- 
morality, or vice, without public example, and terminating in the individual, 
is left toa more solemn reckoning. It is, however, a general maxim that an 
indictment may be supported for any offence which is against public morals, 
decency, and good manners.” —(J/olt on Libel. 2nd edition. 1816. P. 72.) 


The cases decided under the common law support the view that it 
incluces cbsecne literature only as one sort of the publications which 
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are subversive of public morals. One of the leading cases is R. vr. 
Curl (2 Str. 789, Michaelmas Term, 1 Geo. 2), in which an informa- 
tion was laid by the Attorney-General against the accused, for that he 
“ existens homo iniquus et sceleratus ac nequiter machinans et inten- 
dens bonos mores subditorum hujus regni corrumpere, et eos ad ne- 
quitiam inducere, quendam iniquum et obsceenum libellum, etc., ete., 
imprimi et publicari causavit.” The offence here was the publication 
of an indecent book, but the expressions used are much wider. The 
fact is that the “dreadful” used to assume this form exclusively in 
those days. The whole tenor of the report of the case goes to show 
that any pernicious publication would come within the law. The 
Attorney-General in his speech said as follows: ‘‘ What I insist 
upon is that this is an offence at common law” (the defence set up 
was that it was a matter for the spiritual court), “as it tends to 
corrupt the morals of the kipg’s subjects, and is against the peace of 
the king. Peace may be broken, in many instances, without actual 
force ; (1) if against the constitution or civil government, (2) against 
religion, and (3) against morality. I do not insist that every im- 
moral act is indictable, such as telling a lie, or the like” (observe 
that he does not narrow the meaning of morality to sexual morality), 
“but if it is destructive of morality in general, if it does or may 
affect all the king’s subjects, it then is an offence of a public 
nature. Upon this foundation there had been many prosecutions 
against the players for obscene plays.” Even in this last sentence 
he clearly treats obscenity as only one form of indictable offence 
against public morals. Eventually the Court decided in favour of 
the Crown, and Mr. Curl was put in the pillory. 

Granted that no indictment has ever been brought yet against 
murder-mongering literature of a corrupting sort, still it would 
seem on this showing that an indictment would lie. The “ penny 
dreadful’’ is a modern invention. It is a new form of offence 
against public morals, just as mischievous as the shilling obscene 
against which successful indictments have been brought. What- 
ever may be said against judge-made law, this would seem to be just 
one of those cases where the judges could beneficially interpret the 
old law to meet the new developments. But they cannot do so 
unless the indictment is brought. If the Treasury prosecuted in x 
“penny dreadful” case, under the common law, there would oi 
course be a preliminary argument whether the indictment was good ; 
but if the above reasoning is worth anything, it looks as if a strong 
judge would have no difficulty in making up his mind to let the case 
go tothe jury. It would be for them to say if the publication was of 
an essentially demoralizing nature, and if they should so find, the pub- 
lisher would be held, on authority, to have intended the natural con- 
sequence of hisact. ‘ The test of obscenity,” as Lord Chief Justice 
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Cockburn said, “is whether the tendency of the matter charged is to 
deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to immoral influ- 
ences.” If the law is not confined to obscenity, this sentence should 
be fatal to the worst specimens of “ penny dreadful” literature. 

Possibly it may be imagined that the very existence of special 
statutes (in addition to the common law) against obscene, blasphe- 
mous, and seditious publications weakens the supposition that other 
noxious books are equally illegal. A consideration of these special 
statutes, however, reveals the fact that their raison d’étre lies in their 
providing new and more summary procedure, and not in their making 
criminal what was not illegal before. Obscene publications are in- 
dictable by the common law altogether apart from the Vagrants Act 
or Metropolitan Police Act. What these statutes do is to supply a 
more convenient and summary method of seizing the corrupting 
publications and arresting those who expose them for sale. 

Meanwhile, we should try to fortify the minds of the young 
readers, irrespectively of any efforts we may make to remoye them 
out of harm’s way. Legislative suppression is, at best, a heroic 
remedy. So long as a wide taste for bad literature prevails, the 
policy of stamping out the bad books will not be finally effectual. 
Whether existing penalties are put in force, or new laws are passed 
to equalize the positions of quasi-criminal and blasphemous litera- 
ture, the same social evil at bottom will remain, unless the young 
readers learn, at the same time, to know what is bad, and prefer the 
good. It is important, therefore, to consider what can be done to 
counteract the influence of this pernicious literature, apart altogether 
from any movement to penalize it off the face of the earth. 

The question becomes considerably simplified if we remember that 
we can narrow down the class affected to that attending the public 
elementary schools, which, for practical purposes, mean the Board 
Schools ; at any rate, we may treat the Board Schools as the type. 
It is essentially a Board School question, and observation still further 
narrows the class affected to the boys. The principal reasons why 
upper-class boys are not susceptible to the same influences in any- 
thing like the same degree, are twofold. Where they fre not 
educated at home by parents or others who have time and capacity 
to look after them properly, they go to Public Schools which are 
boarding schools, and where the masters are responsible for them all 
day long. Large day schools, such as St. Paul’s, combine the 
two advantages, for, while the masters have the same continual 
supervision as at boarding-schools, the parents are in a position at 
home to exercise a salutary influence. In the case of the children 
uttending Board Schools, neither of these advantages is present. 
The teachers at these establishments have no authority out of school 
hours, and even in school-time are afraid to enforce discipline with 
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properly parental severity, while the parents are either incapable 
of controlling their own children when at home, except in a most 
rudimentary manner, or are too much occupied with their own work 
and too tired in their leisure hours to attend to them. The conse- 
quence is that the children generally lose in both ways an essential 
element of their education ; and, as many of us in London are only 
too well aware, the smaller side streets are often full, out of school 
hours, of a mob of loafing children, making themselves an arrant 
nuisance, and picking up just such a set of bad habits as childish 
liberty necessitates. Is it wonderful that the boys get into mischief, 
and at a precocious age take the worst specimens of their class for 
examples, learning such disagreeable and pernicious practices as pre- 
mature smoking and continual spitting? Nobody stops them. It 
is nobody’s business. Yet everybody grumbles, and truly, at the 
way in which the manners of these children of the poor are degene- 
rating. It is only a natural result of their compulsory freedom 
from work, which we have demanded in order that they may attend 
school and learn to read, and write, and do sums. Manners are not 
ia the curriculum; and while the children are just as prone to 
wanton mischief as the little monkeys always have been, rudeness, 
incivility, indecency, and profanity are more than ever features in 
their speech and behaviour. 

This is all very disappointing. But there is nothing extraor- 
dinary about it. After ali, elementary education is only a quarter 
of a century old—not even a generation. The system is by no 
means fixed yet; it is still in an experimental stage, and one of the 
first lessons from the experiment is that when we have taught small 
boys and girls to read, their natural inclination will often be to read 
what is not good for them. If to acquire a taste for reading is a 
good thing by itself, it may be accounted something even that they 
should read “ penny dreadfuls.”” The large number of readers of 
sensational fiction who do not become criminals may yet rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to Stevenson or Thackeray. 
But in the meantime cannot something be done to equalize the 
chances of the neglected Board School children with their more 
fortunate brothers at the Public Schools? It is to be hoped that 
the parental feeling which seems to some degree to have been weak- 
ened by the Education Acts may wake again as some of the worst 
1esults of neglect make themselves apparent. The Plaistow matri- 
cide ought to bea lesson to parents that they themselves may be the 
earliest victims of a bad bringing up. But whether that is so or not, 
the State must recognize that its responsibilities ure not finished 
when it compels children to come and be taught. If we only teach 
them how to read stuff which poisons their minds we are coing them 
a wrong, and it is our duty to prevent that to the best of our power, 
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It is possible, in the first place, that something is wrong with 
the Board School curriculum. ‘These schools were never intended, 
and ought not to be treated, as preparations for a learned education ; 
but, in spite of that, a great deal of attention is directed to cramming 
the scholars up for prizes, in order to gain prestige for the school 
(and the headmaster) at the examinations. The three R’s have 
developed into almost all the letters of the alphabet, most of which, 
though highly ornamental in the school record, will be utterly 
useless, and may be positively demoralizing to the pupil in the 
drudgery of his subsequent career. What the bulk of the children 
require is a knowledge of such really elementary intellectual pro- 
cesses as reading, writing, or doing ordinary arithmetical sums, and 
a thorough training in how to behave themselves. This latter part 
of their education is confessedly not so successfuily carried out as 
the former, but it is quite as important, if not more so. Unfortu- 
nately, it is very much more difficult to teach, especially without the 
intervention of Dr. Stick, of whose valuable ministrations our 
modern sentimentalists fight so uncommonly shy. In consequence, 
it is the moral part of the children’s training which is neglected. 
So far as can be seen, the Church schools are better in this respect. 
There can be little doubt that an improvement in the religious train- 
ing at Board Schools is one of the things which requires careful 
attention, though it is not likely to be effected by doctrinal changes 
merely. But however that may be, there ought to be a regular 
system of moral and religious training, calculated to sow seeds of 
good conduct, hardy enough to spring up and choke the tares which 
are so ready to fasten on vacant soil. 

In the second place, the teachers might make more use of their 
opportunities. Why should we not make the Board Schools of the 
poor children more like the Public Schools of the well-to-do? It 
must have occurred to many, what a waste of good material there is 
in the Board School teachers. These are the men and women who 
really have in their hands the moulding of the new generation 
of the lowe class. Yet what a half-realised sort of position they 
hold! If the children are to be properly educated under them, 
these teachers ought to have just as much control over their charges 
as Public School masters have over theirs. But this is by no 
means a part of the regular system. Instead of the parents reatiz- 
ing the debt they owe to the teachers, or the teachers the responsi- 
bility they owe to the children, there is, too often, a standing 
jealousy on the one side, and carelessness or callousness on the other. 
The teachers are too much preoccupied with ‘improving them- 
selves,” or too uninterested, or too lazy, or too modest, or too careful 
of the leisure-hour rights of the parents, to adopt a tone and an 
attitude towards their pupils at all corresponding witn that of those 
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who really stand in Joco parentis. Meanwhile, they are always 


jealous of one another, and generally on bad terms with the head- 


master; and there is very little chance, as a rule, for making the 
little pupil properly interested in his school or his teachers, or for 
getting him to look up to anybody there as more than a bogey, 
called “pastor and master” in the Catechism. Of course there 
are exceptions, and more than is generally known. An exceilent 
example was set in the East End, some half-dozen years ago, by an 
Oxford man, a resident of Toynbee Hall, who had been influenced 
by Canon Barnett to become a master in a Board School rather 
than a Public School asa career. He has since become an Inspector 
of Schools, and I fancy his experience as a Board School master was 
not such as to encourage other Oxford men to follow his example. 
But, for a time, he did wake things up. He used to make his 
boys play hockey with him in the playground, and football on 
Wanstead Flats; and he not only got his fellow-teachers to be 
sociable among themselves, but arranged parties for the parents to 
meet them—a plan which, I believe, is still carried out at Toynbee 
Hall. 

When one thinks of what the teachers might make of the Board 
Schools, it is not difficult to imagine a healthier state of things 
among the children, which would of itself go far to counteract 
the morbid influences of sensational fiction. The parents them- 
selves would soon find out how much better their children could 
be looked after by allowing the teacher a fuller scope. 

Much has already been done in this direction, but not systemati- 
cally. Each Board School might even be organized into ‘‘ houses,” 
as at the Public Schools, and the teachers could arrange that their 
pupils should have plenty to occupy their leisure with. The “ house” 
system is invaluable for this purpose, and that it does not necessitate 
actual separate houses is shown by the successful experiences of 
elsted and other schools, where the ‘‘ house” system is in force, 
although a large majority of the boys live in one building. One or 
more teachers would then be responsible for a ‘ house,” and it should 
be their duty to organize cricket, football, hockey, leap-frog, and 
other games, drilling and gymnastics, besides concerts and enter- 
tainments ; and it would not be a bad thing either if each “ house ” 
was taken to Church or Chapel on Sunday, a form of instruction 
which parents frequently seem to be too busy to attend to. 

This is a mere sketch of the lines on which a Board School educa- 
tion might be improved. It may be said that it imposes too much 
on the teachers. That, however, might be arranged somehow. I 
am only thinking of the interests of the children. But there is one 
thing which in particular the teachers ought to do. The best 
way to counteract the penny dreadful is to provide an equally 
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attractive substitute, and the teachers might do a great deal by 
seeing that the young folk should have access to a good supply of 
healthy fiction. It may be that the teachers themselves will have t> 
be taught first, if it is true, as I have seen it stated, that the pup'!- 
teachers, us well as the boys in the higher standards, buy “ penny 
dreadfuls,” and exchange them with one another. If that is so, the 
pupil-teachers betray a craving for fiction which had better be 
satisfied with what is healthy than with what is unhealthy. Nor 
are there no mcans for that. What else are the Free Libraries for, 
with all their stock of fiction, which some people seem to regard as 
so excessive? Some Board Schools, moreover, already have started 
libraries of their own, and it is a movement distinctly to be encouraged. 
If the Education Department would get Parliament to make a grant 
for extending these ‘‘juvenile” iibraries, it would be money weil 
spent. Others besides teachers, moreover, can do good by recom- 
mending the better class of fiction. Boys are quite ready to take 
advice, and when the Speaker of the Ilouse of Commons recom- 
mended them to read Sir Walter Scott in a speech last July, he was 
setting an example which other men of influence might follow. 

There are, surely, ways too of supplying the multitude with good 
fiction as cheaply as with bad. When the schoolboy can get the 
Prisoner of Zenda for a penny he will not be obliged to buy the only 
thing which that modest sum will now procure in the market, some 
choice morsel like Sweeny Todd or Jem Bludsoe. Some day, when, as 
Sir Walter Besant has told us, readers will be counted by tens of 
millions, the authors and publishers will have no business to sell their 
wares at the prices stilleurrent. Popular authors of ephemeral fiction 
now make a great deal more money than their labours are really worth, 
compared with the equal or greater efforts of workers and artists in 
other lines. But when the inevitable reaction comes they will be glad 
to reduce their prices, and make their profit by means of an enormous 
cheap circulation. Besides, as copyrights run out, the dead hand will 
compete with the living, and the enormous mass of readable fiction 
published in the last fifty years will of necessity bring the new 
authors into a proper perspective. With Penny Populars like 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, the two Kingsleys, Marryat, Whyte 
Melville, Lytton, G. P. R. James, Wilkie Collins, Grant (how I 
loved the Romance of War when I was a schoolboy! ), and all the 
rest of them, including Stevenson, Rider Haggard, and Sir Walter 
Besant himself, the well-directed young glutton for fiction in the 
next century will have the very best chance of neglecting the 
rubbish-heap of badly-written and clumsy sensationalism to which 
the protection of better literature by the Copyright Act has resulted 
in confining the larger number of the poor in our own day. 

There is, indeed, a conceivable alternative. A tax (Customs as 
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well as Inland Revenue) might be placed on printed books, which 
would raise their price all round, and would so put even the bad ones 
beyond the reach of schoolboy purses. But this is hardly prac- 
ticable, even if expedient, and would probably not be successful, since 
certain low-class newspapers would only flourish more exceedingly. 
The same objection applies to the suggestion of a literary censorship, 
which, if the stamping-out policy is to be adopted, is a possible alter- 
native to the method of instituting criminal prosecutions. A lite- 
rary censorship in England is not now practicable; and when we 
find our existing Censor of the Stage licensing Sieeny Tod in 
its dramatized form, we cannot feel sure that a literary colleague 
could be depended upon to prohibit the original. A proper enforce- 
ment of the existing law to put down all essentially demoralising 
publications (and not merely a few English translations of M. Zola’s 
novels, which are not objected to in the French) would be fur better 
than the appointment of a Censor whose gauntlet would have to be 
run in fear and trembling by every original writer. So, too, the 
natural extension of the Poor Man’s Library, by gradually freeing 
a number of good books and widening his access to them, seems to 
be a healthier method of lessening the importance of bad literature 
than such an artificial impediment as a tax. But it is important 
that neither of these right methods for counteracting the “ penny 
dreadful” should be neglected. It would be unduly optimistic to 
imagine that demoralizing literature will die for want of being read. 
So long as it exists there will be a foolishly and viciously disposed 
public to be attracted by it and to read it with avidity. While we 
rely on the healthy educational influence of good literature, it is 
none the less imperative to enforce the common law of Englund 
against all publications which are clearly ad commune nocumentum. 
The more cheap good books there are, the less plausible will the 
rather paradoxical argument be, that bad reading is better thay 
none. It is, therefore, highly advisable that the efficacy of the 
criminal law should be tested by instituting a prosecution against 
some of the worst offenders. This task is all the more the duty of 
the Public Prosecutor, because of the hesitating opinions which have 
been given in Parliament. Perhaps the best thing to do, now that 
Sir Matthew White Ridley has expressed himself so discouragingly, 
would be, as the St, James's Gazette has suggested, to appoint a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to consider the whole 
subject. If it recommended a prosecution, the Home Secretary 
would be better able to defer to so representative an expression of 
the moral repugnance to the “ penny dreadful,” which recent events 
have shown to be felt so widely by the public. 
Hvueu CuisHoum. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF A REPUBLIC. 
PART I. 


“Your improvised chiefs of the national defence are simply so many 
‘knights of the pavement’ (cheralicrs du paré),” said Bismarck to 
Jules Favre, at their interview at Ferriéres a fortnight after the fall 
of the Second Empire. Bismarck was not absolutely within the 
truth, though he was very near to it, but in this instance he reflected 
the feelings of the Courts of Europe with regard to the men whom 
we now complacently term “the founders of the Third Republic.” 
urope had heard of Jules Favre himself, of Jules Simon, of Garnier- 
Pagés, of Eugéne Pelletan (the father of Camille Pelletan), but 
Gambetta, Picard, Ferry, Glais-Bizoin, and a half-dozen others, who 
suddenly professed to pick up the sword that had fallen powerless 
from the hands of the marshals of France, in order to stem the tide 
of foreign invasion, they did not know. It is doubtful whether the 
French themselves, outside Paris, knew much about their self-elected 
would-be saviours. When, onthe 5th September, 1870, Victor Hugo, 
his son and daughter, Mme. Drouais and several friends, left Brus- 
scls for Paris, where the poet expected a triumphal welcome, their 
train was brought to a stop at Maubeuge, by the side of another 


containing part of Vinoy’s army that had escaped the disaster of 


Sedan. Men and horses were huddled pell-mell in cattle-trucks, the 
men silent and depressed, brooding over their unexpected and blast- 
like defeat. Hugo tried to cheer them ; he leant out of his carriage 
and shouted “ Vive la France! Vive la République!” but there 
was no response, not even when Mdme. Drouais told the men who 
was speaking to them. On the platform though, just as the train 
moved once more, a franc-tireur waved his /¢p/ and yelled—‘“ Vive 
la République! Vive Gambetta!” ‘“ Who’s Gambetta? I do not 
know Gambetta,” asked the poet of M. Antonin Proust, who was 
seated by his side.’ 

M. Proust explained, and then it transpired that Victor Hugo was 
not absolutely ignorant of Gambetta’s name, but that he certainly had 
not associated it in his mind with a probable or even possible promi- 
nent position of its bearer in the event of a republican revival. In 
fact, Victor Ifugo confidently counted on being called on to play an 
important part himself, in company with such men as Ledru-Rollin, 
Edgar Quinet, Louis Blanc, and others of the previous generation. 

(1) M. Antonin Proust, like a great many French politicians, began life as a journalist. 


He was at Sedan on the Ist and 2nd September, 1870, as the special correspondent of 


Le T. ; 
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It was that expectation that made him delay his departure for 
twenty-four hours, and it would be bold to pretend that that expec- 
tation was not shared to a great extent by a large body of republi- 
cans throughout Europe on that memorable Saturday afternoon, when 
the news spread like a thunderelap that Napoleon ILI. was a prisoner 
to the King of Prussia at the Chateau de Bellevue, and the Second 
Empire tottering to its fall. Of three-fourths of the members of the 
Government of the National Defence that was to be the world knew 
nothing ; the other fourth was less obscure. The world would not 
have withered them with the name of “ knights of the pavement,” 
but the words “ political adventurers’ would have assuredly risen 
to its lips—and that in spite of the unquestionable talent of that 
minority, talent as distinguished from mere “ gift of the gab.”’ 
Nevertheless, neither they nor their henchmen—even including 
their chief henchman, Gambetta—would have leapt into sudden fame 
or notoriety—the reader may choose between the two—but for the 
courage of one man and the pusillanimity of two—the courage of 
Jules Favre, the pusillanimity of M. Schneider, the then President 
of the Chamber, and that of Thiers. When, at 1 a.m. on the 4th 
September, Jules Favre rose to move the deposition of Napoleon ITI. 
and his dynasty, he was practically playing for all he was worth. 
But for considerations of space, I could easily show that his bold 
move was inspired by something more than political animosity, for 
no one had been more bitterly persecuted by the bungling and fawn- 
ing officials of the Second Empire than he, although I feel equally 
sure that the Emperor himself was never cognisant of those facts. 
The move, however, whether prompted by political resentment or 
the desire for private vengeance, was, I repeat, a most audacious one. 
Ifad Morny been in the chair instead of M. Schneider, Jules Favre 
would have been arrested there and then, for we must remember 
that at that hour Napoleon III., though a prisoner, was still nomi- 
nally the ruler of France; also, that within six or seven minutes’ 
walk from the Palais- Bourbon there was still a regent at the Tuile- 
ries. The illegality of such an arrest would have caused Morny not 
a moment’s uneasiness; if he had condescended to answer the ques- 
tion at all, which is extremely improbable, he could—I do not say 
he would—have defended his action by pointing to that of Jules 
Favre himself, who had virtually abdicated his inviolability as a 
Deputy by breaking his oath of fidelity to the Second Empire. And 
within a few hours of that arrest France would have learnt what was 
the punishment for the crime of /ése majesté in the presence of the ad- 
vancing foe—for under the circumstances it was nothing less. The 
peremptory and drastic measure would have struck wholesome terror 
into the minds of Favre’s republican fellow-deputies, many of whom, 
as the sequel will show, were histrions not heroes, and notably in the 
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minds of Gambetta and Thiers, the latter of whom was unquestion- 
ably the instigator of that revolution because he wanted to be Presi- 
dent of the Republic before he died, although he had not the pluck 
to stand forth and “ bell the cat ”’ himself. 

But M. Schneider was not a Morny. The latter at that time had 
been in his grave for over five years. M. Schneider was a capable 
man, the possessor of an immense fortune, honourably acquired as 
the director of what was then the most important industrial esta- 
blishment in France, the Creuzot Ironworks, but a bourgeois to the 
core, and the bourgeois is not famed for his courage. He was most 
jealous of his Parliamentary position and the prerogatives it conferred. 
To give an idea of his tactics the following will do. At the death 
of Morny, one of whose Vice-Presidents he had been, M. Schneider 
was practically marked out as the latter’s successor, and would have 
been nominated as such by the Emperor, who still had that privi- 
lege, but for M. Fould, who supported the candidature of M. Alfred 
Leroux, M. Schneider’s co- Vice-President, an equally competent man, 
and a fair authority on financial matters, which knowledge he had 
imbibed from his father, a wealthy Paris banker. ‘ Very well,” 
said the Emperor, ‘we must let M. Leroux preside once or twice, 
and then we shall be able to judge.” M. Schneider, however, gut 
wind of the Emperor’s intention, and would never give M. Leroux a 
chance. The Emperor getting tired of the presidential ‘ntferregniin, 
which lasted for nearly a twelvemonth, appointed M. Walewski, and 
it was only on Walewski’s retirement that M. Schneider came iuto 
what he considered his own. 

On that memorable morning, then, he elected to play the waiting 
game that kad stood him in such good stead on several occasions ; 
and it is more than probable that his counsels in that respect pre- 
vailed with the Ministry, for there was at least one man among the 
latter used to take prompt and energetic decisions, namely, the 
Minister for War, General Cousin de Montauban, Comte de Palik:o. 
Not even from him did Favre’s motion draw a protest. He sat mute 
like the rest of his ministerial colleagues. Nor was it surprise that 
made them tongue-tied. The motion had been plainly foreshadowed 
by Favre in the morning sitting of the 3rd September, when the 
news of the disaster had already spread vaguely, if not through the 
capital, at least in the lobbies of the Palais-Bourbon. 

After that unchecked attempt of Jules Favre, the Republicans 
could and did dare everything. During the quarter of a century 
that has gone by since the so-called foundation of the Third Republic, 
I have heard a dozen different versions of the manner in which tlie 
army of Paris was converted to Republicanism between 1.30 «.M. 
and 10.30 a.m. on the 4th September. I doubt whether a single step 
was taken to that effect by one of the men who a few hours later 
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became the self-proclaimed leaders of the National Defence. Nay, 
more; I doubt whether the army was converted at all, in spite of the 
fact that the troops quartered in the Napoleon barracks had shouted 
“Vive la République ” from their windows as early as eight o’clock 
on that morning. ‘Two energetic and determined colonels at the 
head of two regiments, and acting on the instructions of one of the 
Ministers—by preference the Minister for War—could have nipped 
the Revolution of the 4th September in the bud. This would have 
involved the shedding of some blood—compared to the blood that 
was shed by the fancy tactics of Gambetta and his coadjutors it 
would have been as the Serpentine to the Atlantic. 

But the resolute Minister was wanting, and in default of him, no 
officer was found to fire on the people on his own responsibility. If 
there had been such a one, life-long ignominy would have been his 
fate. From one end of France to the other the cry would have rung 
that “ those bullets would have been better expended on the invading 
enemy. It was unquestionably the presentiment of such a cry that 
paralyzed the officers’ tongues at the last moment, and the order to 
“fire ’’ died on their lips. 

This is not a piece of mere imagination on my part. I have proof 
for what I state in the note of a conversation with an eyewitness of 
and an actor in the events of that day, whose sincerity is unim- 
peachable.* Twice, according to my informant, did the troops 
emerge from the Rue de Bourgogne, twice did they draw up in line 
of battle at the foot of the Pont de la Concorde, twice were their 
rifles levelled at the rabble on the bridge, twice were their rifles 
lowered because the word to “fire” did not come, and twice did 
they return silently whence they came. Who had countermanded 
the defence of the erstwhile residence of the illegitimate daughter 
of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan against the invasion of 
the mob? My informant could not say. That much my informant 
did know, that “a resolute man with a few hundred troops at his 
back could have made a clean sweep of the rabble after it had 
invaded the house itself, and could have arrested Favre, Gambetta 
& Co., there and then without the least trouble.” I quote his own 
words. “I tried, and succeeded partially; unfortunately, I could 
not arrest Favre and his companions. They disappeared by one 
door just as the troops entered by the other,” he added. 

In less than ten minutes the whole of the Palais-Bourbon was 
evacuated. Seeing that the inside of the building was safe, M. 
Estancelin began to think about preserving it from an attack on the 


& . . . . Ny u 

1) M. Louis-Charles Estancelin, one of the most faithful followers of the fortunes 
of the Orleans family, and a member of the Corps Législatif on the 4th September. 
The conversation alluded to took place on the day of the late Comte de Paris’ silver 
wedding. 
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outside. Hailing an empty cab, he drove unmolested to the head- 
quarters of General Trochu at the Louvre, where he met the general 
just coming out of his private apartments on bis way to the drawing- 
room, where the officers on duty spent their intervals of leisure, 
Trochu was not even in uniform. M. Estancelin exposed the situ- 
ation in a few words. ‘ Too late, my dear sir,” replied Trochu 
quietly. “I myself wanted to go to the Chamber, but the crowd 
was so dense on two of the bridges that I was compelled to turn 
back. Besides,” he added, when his interlocutor pointed out to him 
that he had come in a cab, “ besides, on my way back, I met a good 
many of your colleagues, who told me that it was all over. Too 
late, my dear sir, too late!” 

“Practically,” remarked M. Estancelin, “ Trochu was right. 
When I passed alongside the gardens of the Tuileries once more I 
learnt that the Empress was gone, and on my return to the Chamber 
I naturally went straight into the House itself, thinking that the 
deputies, after the departure of Favre and Gambetta, followed by 
the mob, would have resumed their sitting. With the exception of 
a few minor officials, there was not a soul there. I was told that 
the deputies were assembled in the picture gallery of the President's 
private residence. They might as well have gone home for the 
good they did. Although they were not aware as yet of the 
Empress’s flight, they had already decided to send a deputation to 
the Hotel-de-Ville to put theniselves in communication with the 
provisional Government; which decision was tantamount to an 
acknowledgment of and adhesion to that Government. The latter 
wanted neither acknowledgment nor adhesion. Supported by the 
mob, they had taken possession of the reins of power, and if that 
quasi-acknowledgment and adhesion had been withheld they could 
and would have said, ‘Then, come and dislodge us.’ It was too 
late to do that; ‘Too late, my dear sir,’ as Trochu said tome. In 
order to prove to you that the mob-elected, or rather the self-elected 
and mob-confirmed Government of the National Defence wanted 
none of the deputies’ acknowledgment or adhesion, I may tell you 
this. A little while after my return to the Chamber, Thiers came 
back also, and notwithstanding Buffet’s efforts to the contrary, pre- 
vailed upon the deputies to retire altogether, und to leave the 
Government of the Republic—one should mark the distinction—the 
charge and responsibility of the new situation events had created. 
Translated into pertinent language, the advice came to this: ‘ Your 
active help we do not require for the moment, inasmuch as it would 
interfere with our personal ambition and the fat posts we have 
secured for ourselves ; and we do not even think you sufficiently 
powerful to lock you up in the event of your opposition, as Louis 
Napoleon did on the 2nd December ’51.’”’ 
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Thus far M. Estancelin ; and after him there is no occasion to point 
out the want of resemblance between the 18th and 19th Brumaire 
of the first and the coup d'état of the third Napoleon, a resemblance 
upon which the Republicans are never tired of insisting. They 
forget that they overthrew absolutely nothing, that they had not 
even to kick the crumbling imperial régime out of the way, but 
simply to step over it, that the only one who displayed the least 
courage was Jules Favre, and that he, as I have already stated, had 
tested his ground before venturing on it. ‘‘ Where is the Emperor ? 
Does he communicate with his ministers? Does he convey his 
orders to them ¥”’ he exclaimed, twelve hours before he risked his 
motion for the deposition of Napoleon III. and his dynasty; to all 
of which questions there was but a monosyllabic “ No” from Count 
de Palikao. ‘In that case,” Jules Favre went on, this time address- 
ing the Chamber at large, “there is no need for me to enter into 
long developments to make the Chamber understand that the de facto 
Government has ceased to exist, and that, unless there be wilful 
blindness and obstinacy, which would cease to be patriotic, you can 
only appeal to yourselves and to the nation for the means of her 
defence and yours.”’ 

We have already seen how far the deputies were allowed to 
appeal to themselves for the means of that defence. M. Thiers 
invited them to go home, and worry no longer. Let us look what 
an appeal to the nation meant from Favre, Gambetta & Co.’s 
point of view. 

Nineteen days after Louis Napoleon dissolved the parliament of 
the Second Republic by force, he asked the French nation to 
approve or to disapprove of his conduct by means of a p/ébiscite. 
Of course, we do not lose sight of the fact that in 1851 France was at 
peace with the whole of Europe, that her soil was free from the 
presence of a foreign enemy. Nevertheless, if the Government of 
the National Defence had seriously intended to ask the country for 
a confirmation of its self-bestowed powers and a decision with regard 
to the continuance or cessation of the war, there would have been 
ample time between the 4th and the 17th September, at which date the 
investment of the capital may be said to have been completed. How- 
ever desperate and awkward the situation may have been during that 
fortnight, it was assuredly not so desperate and awkward at the 
beginning of that period as at the end, yet the decree summoning 
the electors only appeared on the 16th September, on the very day 
MM. Crémieux, Glais-Bizoin, and Fourrichon started for Tours, as 
the delegates of that Government, the principal members of which, 
to use their own grandiloquent language, ‘“ considered themselves 
bound to remain at the post of the greatest danger.” That decree, 


5 


however, was a mean and pitiful sham, a shift such as no autocrat 
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standing at bay and panting for another brief spell of authority 
would have condescended to employ. It was intended to impose, not 
only on the nation at large, but on some of the authors of the decree 
itself, such as MM. Crémieux, Jules Simon, and Gluis-Bizoin. 
They, to their credit be it said, were anxious that the country should 
be consulted on both questions at issue; namely, on that of the 
validity of their powers, and on the still more urgent one of war or 
peace, although Favre had already virtually decided the latter by 
his circular of the 6th September. With rhetorical plumes bor- 
rowed of the Knights Templars of old, he grandiosely declared that 
France ‘“ would surrender not an inch of her territory nor a 
stone of her fortresses.” As if he did not know that that sentence 
alone would effectually close the door against all attempts at nego- 
tiations with Bismarck. When discussing the extent of the informa- 
tion possessed by the improvised rulers of France on the subject of 
the Germans, their army, and its chiefs, including the future Iron 
Chancellor, we should not take too much for granted. Of one thing 
we may be sure, though, the preliminaries to the capitulation of 
Sedan had been brought to their knowledge by that time—the par- 
ticulars of that interview late in the evening of the lst September, in 
the house of Dr. Jeanjot, at Donchery, between Moltke, Bismarck, 
and Bliimenthal on the one side, and Wimpffen, Castelnau, and 
Faure on the other, had been reported tothem. And had not Bis- 
marck expressly stated in that interview that, to ensure the future 
safety of Germany’s sons, there should be a glacis between them and 
France; ‘a territory and fortresses which shall render us secure for 
ever from all attack on her (France’s) part.” 

But Favre, and above all Gambetta, did not want peace. Peace 
immediately after the full of Sedan might have brought back Napo- 
leon III., seeing that, at a much later period, Bismarck threatened 
to restore him, and the threat was not a mere jest on his part. 
Peace without the return of Napoleon III. meant either the restora- 
tion of the d'Orléans dynasty or a Republic, and in either case 
the preponderant influence of Thiers, at any rate, for some time to 





come. 
The first dénowement Favre and Gambetta thought they could 
avert, and to a certain extent did avert. The same train that took 
Victor Hugo and his party across the frontier and to Paris, on the 
5th September, conveyed two sons and one grandson of Louis Philippe 
(the Ducs d’Aumale and de Chartres and the Prince de Joinville). 
They went to offer their swords to the Government of the National 
Defence, which saw fit to decline the offer on the pretext of the 
public peace. Favre pretended that the presence of the d’Orléans 
princes in the ranks of the army would lead to political complications 
that might prove hurtful to the interests of the country. I sincerely 
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believe that at that moment the princes of the house of Orleans 
were prompted by patriotic motives alone, that propagandist inten- 
tions in favour of their nephew and brother were, if not absolutely 
absent from their minds, at least in abeyance, but patriots of the 
Favre and Gambetta type were the least likely to understand such 
abnegation of self, and continued to look upon the princes through- 
out the remainder of the war as vicarious rivals for power. As such 
the pseudo-patriots steadfastly refused to avail themselves of the 
princes’ services." 

The second and more probable, also more logical, dénowement, 
namely, a Republic with Thiers at its head, Favre and Gambetta 
could only delay ; they could not avert it. And both, but especially 
the latter, knew that the advent of Thiers, either as the Prime 
Minister of a restored monarchy or as President of a third Republic, 
would mean, in the first case, their absolute retirement; in the 
second, their comparative effacement. Gambetta called Thiers “ le 
sinistre vieillard’’; Thiers stigmatised him as “le fou furieux.” If 
Thiers and Favre did not exchange similar amenities, the cause lay 
probably in Favre’s better breeding, which made him strink from 
upostrophizing him who at that moment was, after all, the foremost 
man in France. His discretion saved a Billingsgate retort. A 
similar sense of decorum curbed Jules Grévy’s tongue with regard to 
(rambetta; nevertheless he told him to his face: ‘ vous n’étes qu’un 
charlatan, qui finirez dans la peau d’un factieux” (you are simply a 
quack who, as a last resource, will don the skin of a sedition-monger). 
Ifow prophetic the sentence was will be seen immediately. Equally 
prophetic were the feelings of Favre and Gambetta with regard ‘to 
Thiers’ determination to dispense with their co-operation at the 
earliest opportunity. Favre held a portfolio for less than five months 
in Thiers’ first cabinet; Gambetta was not even asked to join that 
cabinet. 

The only chance that could remove Thiers from their path and 
leave them free to consolidate their self-assumed power was Thiers’ 
death. In the Middle Ages, and even later on, Thiers’ life, under 
similar circumstances, would not have been worth a month’s pur- 
chase. The bravo or poisoner would have made short work of an old 
man of over seventy. Such a solution of their difficulties never 
suggested itself for a single instant either to Favre or Gambetta. 
A temporary removal might, however, give them breathing space, 

1) I hotd no brief for the d’Orléans princes ; it is but fair to state, though, that if 
their readiness to shed some of their wealth had equalled their readiness to shed their 
blood for France, the late Comte de Paris would have died on the throne of his grand- 
father, and the present Duc d'Orléans might have reigned after him. The successive 
attempts of the Prince de Joinville (under the name of Colonel Lutherod) and the Duc 
de Chartres (under the name of Robert Le Fort) to serve their country in the struggle 
vf 1870—71 constitute one of the most pathetic chapters of contemporary history. 
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and Thiers’ mission to the Courts of Europe was invented. No one 
knew better than they that such a mission would be absolutely barren 
of results as far as the intervention of a European power was con- 
cerned. If they had any doubts about it at the outset, the failure 
of the first attempt in that direction must have dispelled them. 
Lord Granville simply declared ‘that he could take no steps in 
support of a Government which had not received the sanction of the 
nation,’ and communicated his answer to Lord Lyons.' The res: 
of the conversation between the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
the delegate of the Government of the National Defence is of secon- 
dary importance; although the former probably pointed out also 
that apart from the absence of a legally constituted government, the 
grandiloquent sentence of Favre forbade all idea of opening nego- 


tiations, and that, moreover, Thiers was invested with all kinds of 


power, except the power to make a treaty of peace. Nevertheless 
Thiers resumed his mission after one day’s stay at Tours, where, to 
use his own words, he found the delegation sent from Paris, “Tout 
ébahie du chaos of elle se trouvait, chaos qu’elle n’avait guére la 
force de débrouiller.”” (Utterly astonished at the chaos amidst which 
it found itself, a chaos the delegation was altogether incompetent to 
unravel.) 

Lord Granville’s answer to Thiers was practically repeated every- 
where; and to the accompaniment of more or less genuine expres- 
sions of sympathy with France, though not equally flattering 
comments on the want of wisdom of France under defeat. ‘ What 
a strange nation you are,” said Alexander II. ‘You gird against 
the idea of accepting a defeat. Look at Russia. She submitted to 
her reverses at Sebastopol, and she is none the worse for them this 


> «How can I intervene at this moment ?”’ remarked Francis- 


day. 
Joseph. ‘ France has just overthrown her Government. If Austria 
had overthrown me after Solferino or after Sadowa, do you think 
that she would be in the position in which she is at present ?” 

According to Thiers Victor Emmanuel went even further than 
that. He promised armed support, but on one condition only: the 
legal constitution of a government which up till then had not the 
faintest semblance of legality ; in other words, after the elections, 
the prompt necessity for which he, like the other European Powers, 
strove to impress upon the envoy’s mind. ‘I was confronted with 
the same objections everywhere,” concluded Thiers, whenever he told 
the story of his mission; ‘and when I came back to Tours I was 
confronted by Gambetta, who raved and stamped at the mere mention 
of the word ‘elections.’ The only thing I could do under the circum- 
stances was to retire; that’s what I did.” 

We shall see, later on, that Thiers did nothing of the kind, that 
he was virtually like the Englishman in Sue’s Ju/f Errant, who 


1) Earl Granville to Lord Lyons. Archives Diplomatigues, pp. 697 and 698. 
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followed the lion-tamer from place to place, who occupied a box at 
every performance, in the hope of seeing the tamer devoured by his 
animals and of being in at the death. That was what Thiers did 
with Gambetta, and Gambetta, though he had foreseen all this, did 
not like it. As I have said, it was to avoid that surveillance at first 
that Favre and Gambetta invented the mission to the European 
Courts, the result, or rather lack of result of which was a foregone 
conclusion in the minds of all three. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether these two would have conferred and the third accepted that 
mission, but for reasons which neither of them could avow to the 
other. It is doubtful whether either Favre or Gambetta, even for 
the sake of ridding themselves of Thiers temporarily, would have 
pitchforked him into the prominent position they did pitchfork him 
into, not only with France herself, but also with the rest of Europe, 
at the very moment when it was their personal policy to drag him to 
the back and leave him there. I sincerely believe that both Favre 
and Gambetta reckoned on “a chapter of accidents” in the strictly 
literal sense of the word—to make the temporary absence perma- 
nent. Thiers had exceeded the span of life allotted to man, and 
although remarkably hale and hearty and free from ailments for a 
man of his years, a chill, while speeding across Europe during that 
hard winter, might be fraught with serious consequences. I need 
not enlarge on this, seeing that I and those who share my belief 
have no actual proofs of what we advance. Neither have the 
biographers of Bonaparte who accuse him of having placed his 
rival generals in the thickest of the battle, in order to get rid of 
them ; yet those biographers are not altogether unworthy of credit. 
I fail to see, then, why two lawyers, who did more harm than good 
to France, should enjoy a greater immunity from suspicion than the 
son of another lawyer who, the son, did more good than harm. 

And Thiers himself ? What induced him to accept a task which 
he knew to be a forlorn hope? Thiers accepted it for the purpose of 
personally working the “ puff preliminary” to his forthcoming début as 
President of the French Republic, and of working that puff as inexpen- 
sively as possible. I have not italicized the previous sentence for the 
sake of producing a cheap effect. Nor has the sentence, as a whole, 
been prompted by mere suspicion, as in the case of my accusation 
against Favre and Gambetta. But for considerations of space, I 
could give chapter and verse for everything I state ; as it is, I must 
necessarily be brief. Never during the course of his political career 
had Thiers been so near the realisation of the dream of his life—the 
Presidency of the French Republic—as he was then. Never within 
the forty odd years of that career had the political stage of France 
afforded greater facilities for making such a first appearance un- 
hindered by the possible cabals of the partisans of rival actors. 
Above all, both the “ puff preliminary” and the appearance itself 
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could be crganized without disbursing a brass farthing, no mean 
considera.ion to a man like Thiers, and to two women like Mme. 
Thiers and Mlle. Dosne, all three of whom would bave split a brass 
farthing in two. 

I do not profess to be a historian, I am only a causeur, nothing 
more. If I were a historian, I should have simply developed the 
first two of my statements, and left the third unmentioned. Being 
what I am, | prefer to show to what extent Thiers’ parsimony 
affected ‘‘the beginnings of the Third Republic,” and his own 
ambition of becoming its President. 

In 1830, when the Second Republic was within an ace of being 
established on the ruins of the Bourbon dynasty, Thiers was too young, 
and, above all, too little known as a practical politician to aspire to 
the dignity of the chief magistracy. Except in a very limited 
circle, no prestige attached to his name, and, rather than see a 
republic without himself at the head of it, he baulked the republicans 
of their desire, and invented the monarchy of Louis Philippe. 
“This is my most promising successor, probably the only one,”’ said 
Talleyrand, a few months later; ‘he will put up the future thrones 
for auction, but, unlike myself, he will want to buy one in on his 
own account, provided,” he added, ‘‘it goes cheaply, for he is not 
likely to be lavish with his money.” 

In 1848, Thiers could not have bought-in the throne of Louis 
Philippe tor himself, if he would have done so, for, by that time, he 
had too much prestige-—of the wrong kind. The Moderate Con- 
stitutional Monarchists would have rallied toa Conservative republic 
under any one but Thiers; they remembered too well the part he 
had played during the whole of the Citizen Monarchy; they knew 
that the Kiug himself had revolted more than once against Thiers’ 
would-be dictatorship, that on one occasion he exclaimed: ‘‘ Very 
well, Monsieur le Ministre; seeing that there isto be a duel between 
us, I’ll eecept your challenge, but, remember this, though you may 
pass your sword through my body, you will probably perish from 
the very wound you will inflict on me.” The Republicans, on the 
other hand, mistrusted Thiers throughout. When be offered them 
the alliance of the Royalists to overthrow Louis Napoleon they 
declined. ‘‘ Kemember,’’ said Thiers, “ that you are rushing towards 
your own destruction.” ‘We prefer that to being saved by you 
and to save you in return.” 

Thiers would not have bought-in Louis Philippe’s throne if he 
could have done so, because it would have proved too expensive. 
Thiers allewed his mother 200 frances per month when he was out of 
office ; 250 francs when he was in. The deduction of the extra 
allowance was mace from the day of the fall of his ministry, the 
increase was reckoned from the day of his nomination being gazetted 
in the Joxiiur, by which device ke managed to save from nine to 
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ten francs, inasmuch as it generally took him five or six days to get 
his cabinet together. A man who could reckon so closely was not 
likely to contest a plebiscitary presidential election with a Louis 
Napoleon or a Cavaignac. The one, though practically penniless, did 
not mind what he spent on credit ; he trusted to the prestige of his 
name for the success which would enable him to settle his liabilities. 
The other was equally lavish with ready money—only it happened 
to be the money of the State—the so-called secret funds—-placed at 
his disposal by his erstwhile comrade-in-arms Lamoriciére, the 
Minister for War, and Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior of his 
own government, for the most formidable rival of Hortense’s son 
was at that time the head of the Executive. A startling exception 
to the proverbial rule that possession is nine points of the law ; 
though in political France that rule is as often honoured in the 
breach as in the performance. Cavaignac, in spite of the ample 
means at his command, and the enormous pressure brought to bear 
by his ministers on the prefects and the army, polled four million 
votes less than his principal rival. That men vastly inferior to him 
as statesmen should obtain each several thousand suffrages at a 
comparatively unimportant outlay, or at no outlay at all, while he, 
Thiers, was absolutely left out in the cold, must, moreover, have 
convinced Thiers of two things. (1.) That the nation, in her 
actual temper, if consulted directly on the choice of a President, 
would have him at no price ; (2) that if any reaction in his favour 
should occur during the next four years, the practical utilisation of 
such a reaction would involve an expenditure thoroughly repugnant 
to his inveterate parsimony. For not for one moment could Thiers, 
in spite of his overweening conceit, have flattered himself that in 
the near future he would attain the popularity of the Prince de 
Joinville, who, unsolicited as it were, and without loosening his purse 
strings, had collected over twenty-three thousand votes.” 

Yet, there was one hope left, though a faint one, for if meant 
parting with a little money. Article 47 of the new constitution 
provided that, in the event of no candidate obtaining the absolute 
majority, and, at least, two million of votes at the first plebiscitary 
poll, the election of a president would lapse to the National 
Assembly, which was to choose secretly from among the five 
candidates having polled the greatest number of votes. I have 
shown elsewhere” that this hope sustained Thiers for some time. 


(1) Ledru-Roilin, 371,431; Raspail, 36,994; Lamartine, 17,914; Changarnier, 
1,687. They spent very little. Joinville, whose candidature was barred by the new 
constitution, spent nothing ; yet he polled 23,219 votes. 

(2) There was no doubt about the popularity of the third son of Louis Philippe. 
During the sacking of the Tuileries in February, 1848, his portraits and busts were left 
untouched, while those of his father, and his brother the Duc de Nemours, were merci- 
lessly trampled under foot. 

(3) My Paris Note-Book, ch. x. p. 301. London: William Heinemann. 
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When it failed he attempted to conspire for the overthrow of 
Louis Napoleon and the restoration of the monarchy. The coup 
d’état nipped the affair in the bud. 

Eighteen years later the situation was entirely changed. The 
suspicion of the Republicans had undergone many modifications, 
although it had not entirely vanished. Ever since his return from 
exile, Thiers had, to all appearance, fought valiantly by their side 
against the Empire, in and out of the Chamber. Ledru-Rollin, 
Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and other prominent figures of ’48, had 
been absent for nearly two decades; some were -dead, and among 
those who had actively co-operated to the desired end, not one could 
compare with Thiers for talent. Moreover, he was absolutely 
necessary to those who, while professing to be the champions of 
the prolétariat, were secretly afraid of, and openly qualified it as 
‘la démocratie alcoolisé,” ‘ ilotes ivres,”! “ ces-idiots, ces brutes, 
ces crapules, mes amis politiques.”’* He was the only one who 
could arrest the taunt of ‘anarchists,’ which was already on the 
lips of Europe at large ; hence he became the arbiter of the situation 
from 12 a.m. on the 3rd September, 1870. 

He was shrewd enough not to accept a quasi-official position. 
That, in the eyes of the sovereigns of Europe, would have made him 
the accomplice, hence the equal of “the knights of the pavement, 
the improvised chiefs of the National Defence.’”’ He posed through- 
out as the disinterested counsellor who—to use the language of the 
Journal Officiel—* did not wish to refuse his services to the Govern- 
ment under the actual circumstances.’ He himself indited that 
note, announcing his departure on his mission. He could afford to 
play a waiting game, his presidency was assured. The trick im- 
posed on none of the members of the Government, least of all on 
Rochefort and Picard, both of whom protested. Favre’ and Gam- 
betta did not protest; they, as I have said, included a possible 
chapter of accidents in their calculations ; and Gambetta counted on 
something else besides. He counted on the pseudo-miracle that, 
nearly three-quarters of a century before, had made the starving, 


ill-clad, undisciplined hordes of the First Republic the victors of 


the most formidable troops of Europe. The result of such a miracle 
would have been the utter effacement of Thiers and the rest, and the 
absolute dictatorship—one cannot say for how long—of Gambetta. 
It was Louis XIV.’s “ L’état, c’est moi,” in the future tense. 

Thiers’ power of seeing into the near future had not impaired his 
power of remembering the distant past. He felt instinctively that 
he was not persona grata with the sovereigns of Europe. His un- 
intentionally good as well as his intentionally evil deeds, between 
1830 and 1850, weighed alike against him. There was his share in 
the infamous persecution of the Duchesse de Berri and his campaign 


1) Gambetta. (2) Clément Laurier, the same who negotiated the Morgan loan. 
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for bringing the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena to Paris. The 
campaign was simply a device on his part for increasing the sale of 
his then forthcoming ‘‘ Consulat et Empire,” but both the book and 
the campaign had contributed largely to the revival of the Napoleonic 
legend—a bitter pill to those and the successors of those who had 
pulled the strings that moved Stiirmer, Montchenu, Balmain and 
Hudson Lowe—apart from the fact that the revived legend proved 
to be the ‘‘ pro-gospel ”’ of the Second Empire. All this, Thiers knew, 
could not but have left a strong substratum of antagonism against 
him in the minds of the rulers of Europe; an antagonism still 
further increased by his direct and indirect participation in the 
events of 1848, which shook nearly every one of those rulers on 
their thrones. The utterances of Prince Metternich and Count 
Apponyi, between the years 1836 and 1840, with regard to him had 
proved almost prophetic. 

Worse than all, he had never been able to efface, or even to 
soften, those unfavourable impressions of the sovereigns, by occa- 
sional contact, like Talleyrand. Unlike the latter and Guizot, he 
had never had an ambassadorship conferred on him. During the 
reign of Louis Philippe, state visits of the crowned heads of 
Europe were rare. When Queen Victoria visited Eu in 1843 
Guizot was in power. When the sovereigns crowded Paris in 
1855 and 1867, Thiers was worse than in the cold shade of 
opposition—he was a determined and avowed enemy of the 
Empire. What more natural than that he should clutch at the 
opportunity to ingratiate himself given him by Favre and Gambetta, 
perhaps suggested by himself, especially when the opportunity was to 
cost him nothing ? 

For that was a consideration also. It may sound extravagant, 
but I doubt whether Mme. Thiers and Mlle. Dosne would have 
let him go at his own expense. The ladies, who haggled with 
the baker for a diminution of the price of the rolls for the presi- 
dential dinners, on the ground that the greater part of the bread was 
wasted, who never offered the guests any refreshments, who objected 
to the more intimate guests eating at luncheon the peaches intended 
for dinner, though the peaches cost Thiers nothing, these ladies 
would have probably refused supplies. 

As it was, they did not oppose the journey. We have already 
seen the results, as far as France was concerned. Thiers’ own posi- 
tion had been improved by it, there can be no question of it. That 
was the situation when Thiers returned to Tours, whither Gambetta 
had come, after his historical departure from Paris in a balloon. 
That was the situation when Thiers sat down to watch Gambetta, 
as the Englishman in Sue’s novel sat down to watch the lion-tamer. 

Ausert D. Vanpam. 




































































































THE SULTAN AND HIS HAREM. 


Amonc the many Oriental questions which attracted me during a 
recent visit to Constantinople, none struck me more than that of the 
position of the Sultan, concerning which most Englishmen, even 
those who have lived long in Turkey, are curiously ignorant. 

In the following pages I propose to endeavour to correct certain 
errors concerning the Turkish Sultan and his court, as briefly and as 
authoritatively as lies in my power. 

To begin with the most important—the succession to the Kaliphat 
differs from that of any other sovereignty either Eastern or Western. 
Mahomet, who was so minute in framing his code of moral and 
hygienic law, makes no mention in the Koran of any defined plan 
for securing the succession to his pontifical office. Therefore, the 
assumption by the Sultans of Turkey of a position resembling in 
many ways that of the Pope in the Latin Church, was the outcome 
ot a chance which circumstances favoured. The Roman Pontiff can 
point to certain texts in the Gospels, and, notably, to the famous 
words, “ Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church,” 
in confirmation of his extraordinary claims; but the Sultan cannot 
appeal to a single line in the Koran to support those tremendous 
spiritual and temporal pretensions, whereby he assumes the almost 
divine titles of “ Zil-Ullah,” Shadow of God; “ Alem-Penah,” Re- 
fuge of the World; ‘“ Smre-ul-Muslemin,”’ Pontiff of Musulmans ; 
‘“* Hunkiar,” or Manslayer; and finally of “ Padishah,”’ or Father 
of all the Sovereigns of the Earth; titles gradually conceded him, 
but unknown to the earlier Kaliphs, who aspired to no divine 
honours, holding themselves merely to be “ the servants of the ser- 
vants of God.” This singular oversight on the part of the Prophet 
has been the cause of two-thirds at least of the troubles which have 
befallen the Turkish Empire, especially during the last five centu- 
ries, and it is indeed the pivot of all the evils forming that complex 
bundle of misfortune, error, and crime we habitually describe as the 
Eastern Question. Probably the reason for this omission on the 
part of a lawgiver who was so minute in his commands, as definitely 
to determine the exact number of times in the day the faithful must 
wash their faces, hands, and feet, is due to the circumstance that, in 
spite of his having fifteen wives, he left no male heir to carry on his 
dynasty. The confusion which ensued on the death of Mahomet, en- 
tirely owing to his leaving no direct heir, has been frequently de- 
scribed. It resolved itself by the election of Abou-Bekir-Siddik, his 
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father-in-law, to the vacant throne. In due time he was followed by 
Omar, who bore no relationship to either of his predecessors, but owed 
his election solely to his exceptional qualifications. By the time he 
died Islamism had become such a power, that the necessity of deter- 
mining the manner of succession to the Khaliphate began to agitate 
the Moslem world. Ali, a turbulent and ambitious man, the husband 
of Mahomet’s only daughter, Fatma, now came forward to assert 
his claims, and those of his sons, the grandchildren of the founder 
of the Faith, who, he averred, ought to inherit the honours of their 
illustrious ancestor. The immediate followers of Mahomet, however, 
were not of this opinion. They preferred merit to descent. 

[t is not my purpose to enter here into the details of the murders 
of Omar and Osman, or of the subsequent defeat and violent death of 
Ali himself, who, according to the early chronicler’s picturesque 
expression, ‘‘ fell a victim of the sword.” On his death, Moawiah 
was proclaimed supreme ruler over all the countries which had been 
won by Mahomedan valour. Te was the last of the elected Kaliphs, 
and it must be confessed that the clective system had not hitherto 
proved pre-eminently conducive to peace and prosperity, since it had 
led to no less than three assassinations and to continuous civil war. 
Although Moawiah was in no way connected with the Prophet's 
fumily, he resolved, if possible, to establish an hereditary dynasty, 
and partially succeeded; for some member or other ot his blood 
contrived to hold the reins of power for close upon a century. Un- 
fortunately for them, they had to govern a people whose every act, 
in political and private life, is regulated by the Koran, which, as I 
have already pointed out, makes no mention whatever of the matter 
of the Prophet’s succession. On the death of Moawiah I1., Merwan, 
an usurper, only remotely connected with the reigning family, suc- 
ceeded. After his death, the crown passed irregularly from brother 
to nephew (and not from father to son), and the last of the Ommi- 
ades, as that dynasty was called, was only third cousin to kis imme- 
diate predecessor. He perished in a general massacre of the entire 
Imperial family, in which the women of the harem were included. 

The next dynasty, the Abissides, was founded by E!-Saffa, lineally 
descended from an uncle of the Prophet, a somewhat vague connec- 
tion, which, however, enabled him to obtain a following, and seat 
himself firmly on the throne. His grandson was that illustrious 
Haroun-al-Raschid, the clories of whose reign it were superfluous to 
recall. On his death-bed, unhappily, this great prince divided his 
colossal empire between his three sons, who straightway fell to 
quarrelling to secure the entire inheritance. Their dissensions led 
to the conquest of the empire by the Turkish Seldjoukides, under 
whom the supreme power passed from brother to nephew, and 
nephew to cousin, in a perfect tempest of murder, mussacre, and 
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civil war, which ended in the utter exhaustion of their power. It is 
under this dynasty, which lasted, roughly speaking, for about a hun- 
dred years, from the end of the tenth century, that we first find 
symptoms of the custom, now grown into a legal obligation, of 
choosing the eldest male survivor of the Sultan’s blood as his suc- 
cessor. And with it, come those mercilessly systematised domestic 
tragedies, which had their mainspring in the imperative desire to 
remove all who might stand in the way of the reigning sovereign’s 
own offspring. 

Out of the ruins of the Seldjoukide domination rose the Osmanli 
or Turkish Empire. Othman, its founder, was the son of Ethogroul, 
a splendid specimen of the nomad chief. He never dreamt of arro- 
gating to himself the proud descent so willingly accepted by his 
son’s successors, but served loyally under Soliman-Shah, chief of the 
Ogouses Turks, who with his horde of fifty thousand men, swept 
the Armenian plateau right up to the sources of the Euphrates River, 
and made his faithful lieutenant governor of the district of Bosoeni, 
in Asia Minor. His seat of government was Sultan-beni, “ brow of 
Sultan,” a name which it retains to this day, as being the cradle of 
the actual Turkish dynasty. 

As is so usual in the case of the founders of illustrious houses, 
various quaint and semi-miraculous legends are woven round the 
youth and early manhood of Othman. Not the least charming is a 
tale of his courtship of the fair Malkhatoun, the daughter of the 
learned Sheik Edbali, and their subsequent marriage. ‘Their son, 
Orkhan, put the coping-stone upon his father Othman’s life-work 
by annihilating all the minor Sultanates which still existed, and 
having finally consolidated his empire, chose Broussa, on the Bithy- 
nian Olympus, for his capital. 

After Othman’s time, the historian’s task grows far easier; for 
the details of the plots and consequent tragedies which invariably 
recur on the death of each Sultan, lose their traditional character, 
and ure reported by the various chroniclers with striking minuteness 
From Orkhan down to Mahomet II., ‘The Conqueror,” hardly one 
of the Sultans died a natural death. 

The conquest of Constantinople gave the Sultans the chance they 
had not hitherto possessed of establishing a well-defined court cere- 
monial. This ceremonial Sultan Mahomet II. adapted from the 
Byzantine Court customs; and to this end he actually preserved a 
majority of the gorgeous costumes of the indolent and luxurious 
people he had vanquished. 

Having converted Constantinople into Stamboul, the sacred capital 
of Islam, second only to Mecca in the eyes of the Faithful, the con- 
queror turned his thoughts to the all-important subject of the 
Imperial sucecssion. He had himself narrowly escaped assassina- 
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tion on the death of his father, Murad II., and was deeply versed in 
all the mysterious intrigues of Oriental Courts. He tarnished the 
glory of his reign, to European eyes, by publishing a barbarous 
Irade, which made it lawful for a new Sultan to murder all his male 
relations, in order to secure the throne to his own offspring. 
Selim II., in 1566, issued yet another firman, prohibiting members 
of the Imperial family from participating, even in the remotest 
degree, in public business, and condemning them to rigorous seclu- 
sion during the life of the reigning sovereign. The folly of such a 
regulation, whereby the heir to the crown is kept in utter ignorance 
of all a prince likely to be called to govern a great country should 
be deeply learned in, needs no comment. 

At this time of writing, Raschid-Effendi, the present Suitan’s 
youngest brother, and probable successor, is confined within the 
palace of the Cheragan, together with his harem and the officers of 
court—kept as a prisoner of state. He is not allowed to receive a 
single letter, book, or newspaper, not to mention a visitor from the 
outer world. 

To the drawbacks consequent on this seclusion must be added 
those of the exceedingly inferior education bestowed on the 
male members of the Imperial family, an education left entirely 
in the hands of parasites and adventurers, European and other- 
wise. 

From Mahomet IT., 1451, to Mahmud II., ‘‘ The Reformer,” L808, 
no less than four Sultans were deliberately murdered, and five forced 
to abdicate; three of whom were afterwards mysteriously got rid of. 
This same Mahmud II., the grandfather of his present Majesty, once 
told the late Lord Stratford de Redcliffe how his mother, the Sul- 
tana Validé, hid him in a stove to save him from the murderers of 
his uncle Selim III., and his brother, Mustafa IV.; and how, from 
his place of concealment, he heard those same murderers proclaim 
him Sultan. He inaugurated his reign by a general massacre of all 
those who had been mixed up in the late conspiracies, and caused 
over a hundred and fifty women belonging to the harems of the two 
preceding Sultans to be drowned in the Bosphorus. 

It was this great Sultan who, by the drastic measure of a general 
massacre, freed himself and his empire from the insupportable 
arrogance and tyranny of the famous Janissaries. An aged man yet 
living in Pera told me he distinctly recollected seeing from the 
heights of Galata a great volume of fire and overhanging smoke rise 
between St. Sofia and the mosque of Sultan Ahmed. It marked the 
accomplishment of the Sultan’s stern command. The barracks and 
the dreaded body-guard had been blown to atoms. He added that 
when the Christians round him realised their freedom from their 
daily curse they fell upon their knees and thanked God. 
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A passing allusion will suffice to recall the conspiracy and the 
series of well-known tragedies which followed on the dramatic death 
of Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz, and which led, through the brief reign of 
the mad Sultan Murad V., to the installation of his Majesty Abd-ul- 
HTuamid IT., all of them due to the undefined nature of the laws of 
the Ottoman succession. Let us now turn to the constitution and 
etiquette of the Turkish Court, and more especially of the harem, 
the true Court of a polygamous monarch. 

To begin with the external domestic court. It has often been said 
that the Sultan shares his spiritual power with the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
but, as a matter of actual fact, they are in a measure independent of 
each other. The Sheik-ul-Islam is the Vicar-General, charged with 
those details of the spiritual life of the Empire which would be too 
intricate for the Sultan’s unaided examination. Islam is a faith 
which has but slightly modified since its foundation, and neither 
Sultan nor Sheik is called upon to confirm new dogmas and cere- 
monies, or to concern themselves with the creation or dispersal of 
new religious orders. Their duty is to preserve the sfatus quo in 
religious matters, and to keep alive the fervour, not to say fanaticism, 
of the Faithful throughout the Empire. The Sheik-ul-Islam acquaints 
his Imperial master with any case arising in the Islamic priesthood, 
whether of sanctity to be rewarded, or of evil conduct to be punished ; 
and the Sultan metes out the appropriate sentence. Although the 
Sultan can depose the Sheik-ul-Islam at his own sweet will, the con- 
sent of that dignitary must be obtained before the Padishah himself 
can be removed from his high estate. Thus, when Midhat Pasha 
conspired against the unhappy Abd-ul-Aziz, his first care was to 
obtain a written sanction for the Sultan’s deposition from the then 
Sheik-ul-Islam, Hassan-Hiroullah. Without that sanction the troops 
would have revolted, and the plot have failed. 

The next great personage in the Empire is the Grand Vizier, 
whose functions somewhat resemble those of our own Prime Minister, 
though, of course, much more limited. In olden times this office was 
by no means a pleasant one. Throughout the last century, indeed, 
something like a hundred Grand Viziers have perished by the bow- 
string, or in that terrible ‘ well of blood,” the remains of which, in 
the courtyard of the Castle of the Seven Towers, still thrill the 
traveller with a sense of shuddering horror. Most of these Grand 
Viziers, many of whom have won lasting fame by their striking 
administrative talents, rose from the lowest ranks, even out of slavery. 
The Grand Vizier is invariably addressed as “ your Highness.” Not 
many generations back his regulation costume was of white satin 
lined with ermine, and on his head he wore an egg-shaped turban 
blazing with jewels. Nowadays he always appears in a modern 
military dress, and the pomp and circumstance of his entourage has 
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dwindled to the stained and ill-fitting frockcoat and the unblacked 
sidespring boots of the modern Turkish functionary. 

The Kizlar-Aghassi, or chief of the black eunuchs, ranks officially 
next to the Grand Vizier. But, for obvious reasons, his Highness 
has now no place in the A/manach de Gotha. The regiment of eunuchs 
under his command has greatly diminished during the present reign, 
but their number is still formidable, for they are indispensable to the 
harem system. <A few exceedingly old white eunuchs are lodged at 
Yildiz, but they are rapidly dying out. 

The body-guard of page boys, which used to be quartered in two 
vast courtyards in the Old Seraglio, has now almost entirely lost its 
peculiarly Asiatic character. The lads do much the same work as in 
other Courts—run messages and attend upon their elders, receiving 
in exchange for these slight duties, their board and lodging, and a 
fair military education. 

Notwithstanding his well-intentioned household reforms, Abd-ul- 
IIamid’s Court still swarms with parasites, in the guise of secretaries, 
ushers, palace agents, and such fry. All this petty host is waited 
on by some three or four hundred slaves and menial servants, known 
as “ Baltadjis.”” The cooking of the Imperial establishment is on a 
quite incredible scale. The male and female population of Gildiz, 
inclusive of the troops in the Palace barracks, certainly cannot 
umount to less than between six and eight thousand persons, all fed 
at the Sultan’s expense. One of the most amusing features of a visit 
to such portions of the Palace as strangers are allowed to see, is the 
procession of meals going from the kitchens to the various apart- 
ments, Each meal is enclosed in an enormous wheel-shaped box, 
divided into compartments, and covered with a piece of black calico 
tied over the top, the whole transported on the head of a slave. 
Under the black covering is another of silk or velvet, more or less 
richly embroidered according to the rank of the person who is to 
consume the viands. There are, so I was credibly assured, over four 
hundred cooks and scullions employed within the Palace, under the 
direction of a goodly array of Turkish, French, and Italian chefs. 

‘The harem, or women’s department of the Sultan’s household, con- 
sists of a number of little courts or “ dairas,”’ each surrounding some 
one or other of the leading ladies of this amazing female hierarchy, 
numbering not less than fifteen hundred persons. 

His Majesty never condescends to go through the usual cere- 
mony of a Moslem marriage. The women of his harem are divided 
into three great classes. The Kadinés, who are more or less legiti- 
mate wives, though never officially espoused; the Ikbals, or favourites, 
from amongst whom the Kadiné are usually selected; and the 
Guienzdes, literally, ‘the young ladies who are pleasant in the eyes” 
of their master, who may in their turn attain to the dignity of 
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Ikbals. All these women mvst be of slave origin. The majority are 
either purchased or stolen from Circassian or Georgian peasants at a 
very tender age, and in so mysterious a manner as to prevent all 
chance of their relatives ever tracing their whereabouts. In nine 
cases out of ten, however, if the lady does rise to importance, her 
identity is revealed to her own kinsfolk, and the chief object of her 
life becomes to obtain rich places for them, by fair means or foul. 
The Sultan of Turkey, therefore, is invariably the son of a slave 
woman. But the moment that slave becomes the mother of a prince, 
or even of a princess, of the blood royal, she is set free and given 
Imperial rank. As an instance in point, many old residents in Con- 
stantinople still remember how Sultan Mahmud II. was smitten with 
a sudden passion for a buxom Hammamjinah, or bathwoman, who, 
on becoming the mother of Abd-ul-Medjid simultaneously became 
Kadivé effendi, and eventually rose to the supreme dignity of 
“ Validé Sultan.” 

As all good Mussulmans should have four official wives, so the 
Sultan has four Kadinés. Each bears her own distinctive title, and 
takes precedence accordingly. It was the Bach Kadiné or principal 
of these ladies, the sister of Zaki Pasha, all too well known for his 
exploits in the Sasoun, who was recently and erroneously described 
as the Sultana. 

The three other Kadinés are respectively denominated the 
Skindji-Kadiné, or Second Lady, the Artanié-Kadiné, or Middle 
Lady, and the Kutchuk-Kadiné, or Little Lady. The fact that each 
of these ladies must, according to the Moslem law, have an equal 
court in every detail, from the mistress of the robes down to the 
lowest scullion, and even to the number of the horses in her stable, 
explains why some other female personage of the Imperial exfowr- 
age, must perforce be selected to hold the place and title usually 
allotted to the wife of a monogamous sovereign. This personage, 
in the Turkish system, is always the mother of the reigning Sultan, 
and is known as the Validé-Sultan. Should the Sultan be mother- 
less at the time of his accession, his foster-mother takes the position, 
this connection being considered almost as sacred as the maternal 
one, in the eyes of all good Moslems. The present Validé-Sultan is 
the foster-mother of Abd-ul-Hamid, and has been described to me 
as avery able and intelligent woman, of somewhat old-fashioned 
ideas, who rules the Harem with the strictest attention to economy 
and propriety. Every member of the female host at Yildiz, owes 
absolute homage and obedience to the Validé, whose proudest title is 
“ Tatch-al-Mestourat,” or “‘ Crown of the Veiled Heads,” that is of 
all Mahomedan women, who, of course, are strictly veiled. The 
etiquette surrounding the Validé is almost as strict as that environ- 


ing the Padishah himself. Not even the Bach-Kadiné can presume 
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to appear unsummoned before her, and no lady of the harem ventures 
into her presence, save in full court dress, and without any mantle, 
whether the weather be bitter cold or stiflingly hot. When she goes 
ubroad she has a military escort exactly similar to the Sultan’s own. 

The reader wili easily comprehend what tragedies and plots and 
counter-plots the harem ambition to attain the proud position of 
Validé-Sultan has called into existence. To quote one example 
among many. The famous Validé-Sultan Turkhan, mother of 
Mahomet IV., in order to set her son upon the throne, followed 
the example of Athaliah of old, and literally slew all the seed royal. 
In 1665 she built the lovely mosque called the Yeni-Validé Iami, at 
the foot of the Great Bridge. It is some consolation to know that 
this reprehensible Princess was duly strangled in her own turn. In 
this connection it may be interesting to note that the Sultan, like 
any other Moslem, can ally himself with a Christian or a Pagan, 
for the matter of that, if it so please him. And, independently of 
Irene and Roxalana, there have been a number of Christian Kadiné, 
one or two of whom were Venetian and Genoese ladies, carried off 
by pirates, but who were never asked to change their religion, 
though their children, of course, were brought up in their father’s 
faith. It is, however, a significant fact that no Jewess has ever 
occupied a great position in the Harem. 

Only one Sultan, Abd-ul-Medjid, is known to have gone through 
formal ceremonies of marriage and divorce. It seems he was visit- 
ing an Egyptian princess, the widow of one of the sons of Mahomet 
Ali, when he saw and straightway fell in love with Besmé Hanoum, 
her Highness’s adopted daughter. He asked his hostess to give the 
young lady to him, an unceremonious demand which she adroitly 
parried by replying that the girl was already the promised bride of 
one of his Majesty’s officers. ‘In that case,” quoth the amorous 
Sultan, “I will marry her myself.” And to the astonishment of 
Stamboul he formally, and, what is more, publicly espoused her, 
which did not prevent his divorcing her within the year in as 
strictly legal a manner as any ordinary citizen. She soon after- 
wards became the fourth wife of Fazil-Pasha. 

The title of Sultana does not exist. But that of Sultan added to 
the proper name, is accorded to all ladies of the Imperial blood, 
daughters and sisters of the Sultan. Thus Lelia-Sultan, Fatma- 
Sultan, and so forth. Should one of these ladies condescend, as 
frequently occurs, to marry a subject, she retains her title and 
fortune, and her husband may not even sit down before her, unless 
she gives him leave, 

Yet another important personage in the Harem is the Hasnada- 
Ousta, or Grand Mistress of the Robes and Treasury, generally a 
respectable and intelligent elderly woman, who acts as Vice-Validé, 
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and attends to all those many household details which, in so vast an 
establishment, must perforce escape the Validé-Sultan’s own eye. 
On more than one occasion, faute de mieux, the Hasnada-Ousta has 


risen to the position of Validé-Sultan. 

It has been already stated that the ITarem is constantly fed by 
a stream of slave children, secretly purchased from remote regions, 
and privately conveyed into the palace. During their earlier years, 
they are called Alaikés, and are placed in the care of certain elderly 


and experienced women, known as Kalfas, or mistresses, who initiate 
them into all the subtle arts which delight the Oriental taste. Their 
manners are especially attended to, and they are taught music and 
dancing. In due time they begin to act as attendants on the 
Kadivés and the imperial princesses, and frequently rise to the 
highest rank. 

Formerly Oriental costume was universal in the Imperial harem, 
and we possess many descriptions of the variety and splendour of the 
dresses worn by the Sultan’s favourites and their attendants. In the 
Old Seraglio the rooms were all lined with those marvellous Persian 
tiles, specimens of which still linger on the ruined walls. Low 
divans, covered with the costliest embroideries, were the only furni- 
ture permitted, save the priceless carpets covering the floors, and 
the little inlaid tables which served to support the coffee-cup and other 
trifles used by the ladies, who, when they went abroad, drove in 
picturesque arabas, the silken awnings of which were sometimes 
studded with priceless gems. The Sultan himself was never seen 
by Giaour eyes. There is a fine old print at the British Embassy at 
Pera, representing Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s (then Mr. Canning) 
introduction to Sultan Mahmud IT. in 1825. The Sultan is shown in 
full Oriental costume, squatted on a carpet enclosed in a huge alcove, 
grated like a birdcage. The curtains are drawn, leaving the lattice 
bare, so that the Padishah is visible through the bars. This was 
considered at the time a most extraordinary innovation. Previous 
ambassadors had never seen the cage, let alone the imperial bird 
within it. 

A distinguished lady who has the en/iée to the harem assures me 
that its present inmates dress more or less in European fashion, but 
almost invariably in the costliest conceivable tea-gowns from Paris 
and Vienna. They wear magnificent diamonds and other jewels, 
and appear to lead a very happy life. 

It must not for a moment be concluded that because a woman is 
an inmate of the Serai she does not possess a legal husband of her 
own. Many of the ladies are the wives of pashas, and, like our own 
court ladies, have only a stated period of waiting in each year. But 
the majority of the married denizens of this world within a world, 
be they mistresses or maids, have husbands holding some palace 
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appointment, and apartments and families within its walls. The 
harem ladies have a fair share of liberty. Inthe regulation yashmak 
and feridje they can go out driving and paying visits whenever they 
choose, and they haunt the bazaars, the Grande Rue de Pera, and 
other public promenades. They have, moreover, many entertainments 
among themselves. There is a very pretty theatre in the gardens of 
the palace, where operas and ballets are frequently given for their 
entertainment. In summer they swarm up the Bosphorus to the 
Sweet Waters of Asia, and in spring and autumn to the Sweet Waters 
of Europe; but they are never seen on foot. As to the Sultan 
himself, his life is of the simplest and most arduous. He rises at six 
and works with his secretaries till noon, when he breakfasts. After 
this he takes a drive or a row on the lake within his vast park. 
When he returns he gives audiences. At eight o’clock he dines, 
sometimes alone, not unfrequently in company of one of the ambas- 
sadors. Very often, in the evenings, he plays duets on the piano 
with his younger children, He is very fond of light music, and his 
favourite score is that of ‘La Fille de Mme. Angot.’”’ He dresses 
like an ordinary European gentleman, always wearing a frock-cout, 
the breast of which on great occasions is richly embroidered and 
blazing with decorations. 
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aigrettes, formerly attached to the Imperial turban or fez. The 
President of the United States is no more informal than the Sultan 
in his manner of receiving guests. He places his visitor beside him 
on the sofa, and himself lights the cigarette he offers him. As the 
Padishah is supposed to speak no language but Turkish and Arabic, 
his Majesty, who is a perfect French scholar, carries on conversation 
through a dragoman. 

Much more might be added of interest and instruction, but the 
inexorable limits of a magazine article compel me to close with the 
following curious anecdote. 

Quite recently a very great lady had the honour of dining with 
his Majesty, who, by the way, is the first Turkish sovereign who 
has ever admitted a Christian woman to his table. After dinner the 
lady noticed a mousetrap which had beer forgotten on one of thie 
chairs. ‘ Ob,” said the Sultan, “ that is an excellent trap. It was 
sent to me from England, and I have caught ten mice in it to-day.” 

Ricnarp Davey. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tue Forrnicutty Review. 


Sir,—In a letter to me Mr. Herbert Spencer protests against a term used by 
me in my article in the last number of this Review—The Reaction and its 
Lessons, The sentence was—‘ Basing his whole system on the Darwinian 
conception of evolution, and using that as his Baconian oryanon, he pro- 
ceeded to construct a complete philosophy, &c., &c. ....”’ Mr. Spencer 
complains of this use of the term ‘‘ Darwinian,” on the ground that he had 
set forth his theory of evolution earlier than the Oviyin of Species, and on 
reasons independent of the Darwinian hypothesis. This appears from his 
essay on The Development Hypothesis, published March, 1852 ; the essay on 
Progress ; its Law and Causes, published in April, 1857; and another on 
Transcendental Physiology, published in October, 1857. 

The Origin of Species appeared in 1859. Mr. Spencer's Synthetic 
Philosophy was commenced in 1862, and its programme was announced in 
1860, referring to the previous works and essays. 

I did not intend to suggest that Mr. Spencer had derived his whole sys- 
tem of. philosophy from the Origin of Species, and I was using the term 
‘* Darwinian” in a familiar descriptive sense. But it is open to miscon- 
ception, and I withdraw that word. The sentence should run—‘ Basing 
his whole system on the conception of evolution, &c., ke... . .” 

In the historical sketch prefixed to the Oriyin of Species Darwin refers to 
Spencer’s essay on Progress, with many other theories of development. 
The general theory of development was, of course, long anterior to Darwin 
or to Spencer. But Spencer formulated leading principles of evolution on 
his own synthesis before the publication of the Origin of Species. About 
that there never was, nor could be, any doubt in the mind of any careful 
student of Mr. Spencer’s collected works ; and I have never intended to 
suggest the contrary. 

FrepeRIC HARRISON, 





** The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 











